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Toilet Articles are free from metallic poisons or injurious compounds. 





Strengthens the Hair 
Sold also in a GOLDEN 
iCOLOUE. 





A non-gritty Tooth Powder. "Whitens 
the teeth and prevents decay. 




Beautifies the Skin, and removes A fragrant Toilet Powder in three. 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Chaps, &c. tints— White, Eose, Cream. 



Ask for Rowland's Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden^ 
London. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 



MELON'S FOOD 

For Infants and Invalids. 

Not Farinaceous. 
The Food of the Present and Future. 



Apply for Free Sample to the Inventor 
and Manufacturer, 

G. MELLIN, Marlboro' Works, Peckham, London.S.E. 





This sweetly scented Emollient Milk is supe- 
rior to every other preparation for rendering 

THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, Sunburn, Chaps, 

And all other blemishes of the Skin caused by 

SUMMER'S HEAT OR WINTER'S COLD. 

It keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed on 
the Hottest Day in Summer, and Soft and 
Smooth in the Coldest Winter. 

Bottles, Is., Is. 9d., 2s. 6d. of all Chemists 
and Perfumers. Free for 3d. extra by the 
Sole Makers, 

M.BEBTHAM&SON^hemists.Cneltenham. 
[Spider.] 



W M WOOLLAMS & CO. 

ORIGINAL MANUFACTURES, 

ARTISTIC WALL- PAPERS, 



Guaranteed free from Arsenic. 



SHOW ROOMS: 

110, High St., Manchester Sq., London, W 

Of all Decorators and Contractors. Note Trade Mark. 

1-3" SOLE ADDRESS. 




IN USE 100 YEARS. 



Bruises. 
Burns. 
Cancer. 
Chilblains . 
Cuts. 
Eczema. 
Eyes Inflamed | 
Gangrene. 



POOR MANS FRIEND 

& ALTERATIVE PILLS. 



Pimples. 

Scorbutic 
Complaints. 

Skin Diseases 
and 

Ulcerated Legs 
(even if of 
2 y e a r s" 
standing) . 



A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR DISEASES OF THE BLOOD AND 
SKIN WHEN USED TOGETHER 



Sold by the Proprietors. BRIDPORT; and by Chemists at Is. l\d. and 2s. 9d. 
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KEATING' S 

COUGH 

LOZENGES. 

Absolutely the bent-known remedy ever 
made for 

COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 

Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 

TINS ONLY, 1/ Hand 2/9. 



LEVESON & SONS' Modern Perambulators, Bath Chairs and Invalids' Furniture, 

90 and 92, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; also 21, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge, two doors from Albert Gate ; 
35, Piccadilly, Manchester ; 89, Bo'.d Street, Liver- 
pool; and 32, Bond Street, Leeds. 
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WHITE SEWING MACHINE Company, 

48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.G. 



LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 

of Various Patterns, 
For Families, Dressmakers, 
Mantle Makers, Shirt and 
Corset Makers, Tailors and 
Manufacturers. 

ALSO 

SPECIAL SINGLE m 
THREAD MACHINES. 





MACHINES FOR 
HAND OR TREADLE, 

or both combined. 

SIMPLE, EASY RUNNING 
AND NOISELESS. 

Prize Medals wherever 
Exhibited. 

Daily Sales exceed !,000 
Machines. 

No other Machine can 
boast of such a record. 

Guaranteed for Five Years. 



Prices £4 4s. to 
£16 16s. 

Cabinet Woodwork 
of American Black Wal- 
nut, antique Oak, Maple 
or Ash and Maple com- 
bined. 

Solid ana Artistic. 
Price Lists and Samples 
of Work free on applica- 
tion. 
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WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

48, HOLBORIV TUDUCT, LONDON, B.C. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 



Illustrated Covers, Two Shillings each. 

This is a SELECTION only.-~ULL LISTS of 430 NOVELS free by post. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man Hunter. | Caught; at Last I 

Tracked and Taken. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON.-R 0X y. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | 75, Brooke Street. 

Polly. I Fatal Zero. Never Forgotten. 
Second Mrs. Tillotson. [ The Lady of Brantome 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, &c. 
Strange Secrets. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. j A Real Queen. 

One by One. | King or Knave ? ' 

Queen Cophetua. | Romances of the Lav. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother 3 Wife. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 



By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences . 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. | Philistia. I Babylon. 

In all Shades. The Beckoning Hand. 

For Maimie s Sake. | The Devil's Die. 
This Mortal Coll. 
By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 

By BESANT AND RICE. 
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The Seamy Side. 
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Ready-Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
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The Case or Mr.Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts & Conditions.) Uncle Jack. 
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All In a Garden Fair. I World went well then. 
Dorothy Forster. I Herr Paulus. 

By BRET HARTE. 
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A Child of Nature. 
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By HALL CAINE. 
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The Cruise of the "Black Prince." 
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THE MAN-HUNTER. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ,• cloth, 2s. Gd. 

JAMES Payk, in the Illustrated Neivs for October 13th, 1888, says : — 
" ' The Man-Hunter' is a story-book which should in these days, 
when we are all man- (or monster-) hunting-, have a phenomenal 
circulation. A good book of its kind." 

Glasgow Herald. — " This detective is a second Lecoq ; indeed, he has 
adopted the wonderful Frenchman as his model, and prizes as his 
most cherished possession a false beard which once belonged to 
Gaboriau's hero." 

Scotsman. — " The stories are not the less enthralling in their interest 
because they are the record of actual experience, and not, like so 
many of the detective stories of the moment, the creation of inge- 
nuity and imagination working in fiction. . The stories are 
narrated with a forcible simplicity which makes them more effective 
than would any subtleties of style." 

Manchester Examinee. — " Well written and entertaining stories. 
They deal with a variety of crimes and strange adventures." 

Deebtshiee Cotjriee. — "Without doubt one of the best collections 
of detective stories ever produced." 

Deebt Gazette.. — "Messrs. Chatto and Windus have just brought out 
a capital volume of detective stories by Dick Donovan, and it will 
doubtless enjoy a wide popularity." 

Liteeaet Woeld. — "'The Man-Hunter,' by Dick Donovan, is a 
collection of detective stories told in an off-hand, direct, circum- 
stantial way, in keeping with the statement in the sub-title, to the 
effect that they are leaves from the note-book of a member of the 
force." 

The Echo. — " A capital book for railway reading," 

Perthshire Advertiser. — "Thrilling stories, told with a literary 
skill and force of imagination well calculated to elicit the interest 
of the most careless reader." 

Whitehall Review. — " The adventures of a successful thief-catcher, 
well told by himself, have a bizarre fascination of their own, and 
certainly Dick Donovan's exploits lose none of their glory in his 
deft handling." 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS— continued. 

Manchester Guardian.—" The tales are well told, and the book is 
distinctly worth reading.'' 

Birmingham Daily Post.— "For such a hook as this, popularity is 
certain. The tales are very cleverly told, and the situations are 
thrilling and exciting, and the ingenuity and patience with which 
the slender threads of evidence are followed up is remarkable." 

CAUGHT AT LAST! 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Whitehall Review. — "This fascinating volume contains fifteen 
excellent stories. Some of them refer to causes celebres of 

our own day; others again deal with matters that are quite fresh 
to us. The author in his capacity of detective puts Lecoq to the 
blush, and the manner in which he discovers some of the crimes 
which are entrusted to his powers of elucidation is as original as it 
is successful. ' The Story of a Copperplate' lets us into some of the 
secrets connected with the manufacture of Bank of England Notes, 
which are matters of great interest ; and ' A Tragedy in London' 
recalls very vividly the day when wc stood with a gaping crowd 
outside the house in Park Lane where, the day before, poor 
murdered Madame Biel had been found in a cupboard. 
' Caught at Last' is even a better collection of stories than the 
volume which first brought Mr. Donovan's name before the public, 
and which he called ' The Man-Hunter.' Readers who remember 
that will rush eagerly for this one ; nor will they find themselves 
disappointed, but rather the reverse." 

Scotsman.— "Mr. Donovan's stories are true. They are genuine leaves 
from the note-book of a detective. . The book shows a clever 

detective at his work, and it throws much real light on the ways of 
criminals and the lives they lead in the haunts of vice." 

Manchester Guardian.— " The fascination which Prince Bismarck is 
known to fiud in talcs of this kind is shared by innumerable readers 
in every part of the world; nor is there any difficulty in discovering 
the secret of this attraction. . ' The Haunted House' is an 

amusing account of ghost-laying, and ' The Pearl Button' and ' The 
Robbery of the London Mail' are well -told and interesting stories." 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. 

With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 
LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
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A STERN CHASE. 

( A steen cliase is a long chase,' so runs the proverb, 
and I once had occasion to testify in my own person 
to the truth of the adage, and in a somewhat remark- 
able manner, as I am sure the reader will admit when 
he has perused the following narrative. 

Mr. Wilfrid Amos Orme was the managing director 
of a very large company, having its head-quarters in 
London. The ramifications of the company were as 
extensive as its transactions were varied. One branch 
of its business — and a very important branch too — 
was that of putting money out on mortgage. In this 
particular Mr. Orme was said to excel, for he brought 
an unusual amount of shrewdness to bear, and few 
men knew how to drive a better bargain. The result 
was that the company's mortgaging department 
flourished exceedingly for many years. Mr. Orme 
was a highly-respected gentleman. Portly, rubicund, 
and jolly as to his personal appearance, with a cha- 
racter for bonhomie and a love for the fleshpots of 
Egypt. As a raconteur, he seldom met his equal, and 
he was one of the best diners-out in London, for he 
had an aldermanic capacity, a perfect digestion, a 
suavity of manner, a sweetness of disposition, a fund 
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of anecdote, a refined native wit, and the ability to 
make a capital after-dinner speech. No wonder, 
therefore, that his company was much sought after, 
and that that board which was graced with his 
presence was considered to be honoured. It seemed, 
indeed, as if Fortune had showered her favours upon 
this gentleman, for, apart from his attractive appear- 
ance and perfect health, his social position was one to 
be envied. He was reputed to be wealthy, and lived 
in one of those charming and aristocratic mansions 
in the Cromwell Eoad, near Hyde Park. He kept a 
retinue of servants, drove the finest turn-out to be 
seen in Rotten Row, and rode to hounds on a thousand 
guinea hunter. Besides his town house, he had a 
perfect little paradise of a place down in Wales, and 
those of his friends who received invitations to visit 
him there in the summer time considered themselves 
lucky indeed. 

Mr. Orme's business transactions were not confined 
to the company over whose destiny he wielded such 
power, for he was chairman of a railway company, of 
two or three gold mining companies, and a member 
of the Stock Exchange, where — so it was said — his 
transactions were enormous at times. In his domestic 
life he seemed to be no less favoured than in his 
public capacity, for he had a charming wife and 
family. Mrs. Orme, who was said to be a member of 
an aristocratic family, was a singularly handsome and 
ladylike woman. There were three sons, all of whom 
were at Oxford, and four daughters, who inherited 
their mother's beauty and their father's placidity of 
temper. The head of this happy household was a 
liberal supporter of the church, and there were few 
charitable subscriptions in which his name did not 
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appear. Mr. Orme was said to be ' the pink of 
honesty and the soul of honour,' and the man who 
■would have dared to breathe a word against his repu- 
tation might have found himself in a dangerous 
position. The complexities of human nature, how- 
ever, have puzzled philosophers and moralists in all 
ages, and freqxiently it happens that he who is most 
honoured should be most shunned. If men were 
satisfied with a sufficiency, and craved not to accumu- 
late hoards of wealth, there would be less crime 
among the better class of people. But ambition, pride, 
and a desire to outstrip their neighbours are respon- 
sible for the falling away from the paths of honesty of 
many a man. 

One morning, when Mr. Wilfrid Amos Orme was 
in what seemed to be the very zenith of his power and 
popularity, he was to have attended in his capacity as 
chairman a very important Board meeting. Punc- 
tuality was a virtue upon which he strongly prided 
himself, and his colleagues, therefore, were surprised 
when, an hour after the appointed time, he had not 
put in an appearance. A telegraphic message was 
consequently despatched to his house, but as it 
brought forth no response — another extraordinary 
thing — a special messenger was sent to inquire if he 
was ill or dead. The messenger saw Mrs. Orme, who 
appeared to be in great distress, and she stated that 
her husband had been hastily summoned the night 
previous to Gloucestershire to attend the deathbed of 
his aged fa/fcher, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
She had intended to telegraph this piece of informa- 
tion to the Board, but she had been so distressed her- 
self that she had neglected to do so, and she was 
profuse in her apologies for the oversight. 
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When Mr. Orme's fellow-directors heard the news 
they were full of sympathy, and they proceeded to 
hold their meeting, although they were much incon- 
venienced by his absence, as he was in possession of 
certain business details which none of the others 
possessed. The directors of the company of which 
he was the manager were equally sympathetic, although 
they thought it strange that a man who was so 
thoroughly precise and business-like in all he did 
should have gone away without sending a message 
of some kind. When three days had passed and there 
was no word of the absentee, one of his colleagues — • 
perhaps a little more suspicious than the rest — threw 
out a vague hint of the possibility of something being 
wrong. 

'Of what being wrong?' the men asked as they 
held their breath, for the mere hint of such a thing 
against a person so highly respected as Mr. Orme 
seemed to be only a few degrees removed from sacri- 
lege. The seed of suspicion, however, once dropped 
fructifies with amazing rapidity, and on the fourth 
day, those who had been the most reluctant to think 
evil, much less to speak it, began to whisper ominously 
one with the other, until the whisperings grew into 
loudly exjxressed opinions, and it was suggested that 
an investigation of Mr. Orme's books should take 
place. This suggestion, however, did not meet with 
unanimous support, for it was so hard to believe evil 
of the genial, much beloved, and philanthropic Mr. 
Orme. Thus another day was wasted, and then as no 
news of Mr. Orme could be obtained, even the most 
sceptical began to waver, and a meeting of the Board 
was hastily summoned, at which it was unanimously 
decided to investigate Mr. Orme's affairs so far as they 
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concerned the company. This decision was the death 
warrant of one person. That person was Mr. Orme's 
confidential clei'k, who went homo and blew out his 
brains. This tragic event removed the last doubt, 
for it was felt that nothing short of fear of exposure 
could have driven the unfortunate clerk to the rash 
act. 

It will readily be supposed that to investigate even 
a branch of so gigantic a concern as that in which 
Mr. Orme had held such a responsible position was an 
affair of no small moment, and several days elapsed 
before the accountants and others engaged were 
enabled to say definitely that a system of gigantic 
frauds had been carried on for a period of several 
years, and involved a loss to the company of something 
like one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. These 
frauds, which had been committed no doubt with the 
aid of the confidential clerk, were of a most inge- 
nious character, and consisted for the most part of 
bogus mortgages and the purchase of property that 
existed only on paper. 

As the investigation proceeded it became evident 
that a third person must have been mixed up in the 
transaction, and that person a lawyer. At once sus- 
picion fell upon a solicitor who had been engaged, in 
the face of considerable opposition, by Mr. Orme some 
ten years before. This man's name was Llewellen 
Jarvis, but when inquiries were made it was found 
that he too had decamped, though it was clear he had 
only gone when he heard that an investigation had 
been decided upon. Jarvis's escutcheon had not been 
altogether unstained, for at one period of his career 
he had been prosecuted for fraudulently misappro- 
priating moneys entrusted to him by clients for in- 
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vestment. The prosecution, however, failed to prove 
its case owing to the want of evidence, and Mr. Jarvis 
was discharged, though a good deal of odium clung to 
him; and it was a knowledge of this matter that 
induced Mr. Orme's colleagues to oppose Jarvis's en- 
gagement; that opposition would undoubtedly have 
been successful had Mr. Orme been less trusted and 
less influential. 

Men stood aghast now when they found out how 
thoroughly they had been deceived in their idol, and 
of what common clay he was made. Nevertheless 
there was wide-spread sympathy for his unfortunate 
family. There was no doubt Mrs. Orme had been 
aware of her husband's frauds, or at any rate she knew 
perfectly well of his flight, for the story about the 
dying father was found to be false. But still people 
Sjanpathised with her, for it was felt, or at all events 
believed, that she was an innocent victim, and her 
endeavour to save her husband by a falsehood was 
only what ninety-nine women out of every hundred 
would have done who loved their husbands. 

As soon as the frauds were known I received in- 
struction to hunt for the culprit, and to spare neither 
expense nor trouble in my endeavours to capture him ; 
for, wealthy as the company was supposed to be, the 
loss was so heavy as to threaten it with bankruptcy, 
and it was hoped that if the criminal was captured he 
might be made to disgorge some of his ill-gotten 
wealth. It was found that the valuable freehold of 
his house belonged to his wife, and that the equally 
valuable furniture, plate, paintings, carriages, and 
horses were settled upon her, and therefore could not 
be touched, and the only hope was in securing him 
and making him give back that which he had stolen. 
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His house in Wales was only a short leasehold, and 
on the handsome and costly furniture it contained 
there was a bill of sale. The solicitor, Llewellen 
Jarvis, was captured in a few days in the house of a 
relative in Southampton. He had delayed his depar- 
ture too long, and the telegraph had set the police 
throughout the country on his track, so that he was 
speedily unearthed, and it was then found he had 
taken his passage in one of the West India boats for 
the River Plate, but had allowed the steamer to go 
without him, for he had learned by the papers how 
closely every port was watched, and that his capture 
was certain if he ventured to go on board. His cap- 
ture was no less certain by his remaining ; it was only 
delayed a little with the death of the confidential clerk. 
By the arrest of the solicitor the lines of pursuit 
were narrowed, and attention could now be directed 
solely to the principal. As the investigation of affairs 
proceeded people learned the cause that determined 
his flight ; and that cause was the all but unanimous 
resolve of the company's directors to make a very 
radical change in their system of effecting mortgages,' 
and that change must have inevitably disclosed the 
frauds. The crisis, therefore, had been precipitated, 
but the arch rogue had taken time by the forelock, 
and had escaped before discovery. 

As I entered upon my duties I could not close my 
eyes to the fact that it was neither an ordinary case 
nor an ordinary criminal I had to deal with. He was 
an educated and exceedingly clever man, and so 
little likely to arouse the suspicion of those with whom 
he mixed, that his escape was thereby rendered the 
easier. His wife, for whom I was deeply sorry, for 
she was such an amiable, gentle, beautiful lady, vowed 
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tliat she did not know of his whereabouts ; and she 
declared that the contents of the house and the free- 
hold were all she possessed for the support of herself 
and children. 

So far then I got no clue from Mrs. Orme, and I 
had to seek elsewhere. I ascertained that on the very 
day of the criminal's disappearance a steamer had 
sailed for New York from Liverpool ; and amongst the 
passengers who had booked a passage and sailed in 
her was a ' Rev. Launcelot Gibbons.' As I conld not 
find this gentleman's name in the clergy list, I came 
to the conclusion that he was none other than the 
man whose acquaintance I was so anxious to make, 
and a description of Mr. Gibbons tallied so accurately 
with that of Mr. Orme as to leave no room to doubt 
that they were one and the same person. 

Unfortunately the Atlantic telegraph cables had not 
then brought England and America within speaking 
distance, and in view of the long start my man had 
got, the strong probabilities were that he would 
succeed in baffling pursuit for some time, even if he 
had not escaped beyond the fear of capture. 

Mr. Jarvis, who had undergone a preliminary 
examination before the magistrates and been re- 
manded, swore that he had been drawn into his wrong- 
doing by Orme, and that he had profited compara- 
tively little, for all that had come to his net had been 
the trifling sum of twenty thousand pounds or there- 
abouts, and nearly the whole of that sum he had lost 
on the turf. He further declared that he had not the 
least idea that his chief was meditating flight, for he 
had said nothing to him about it, and he was no less 
ignorant as to where he had gone to. It was evident 
that this man, as well as the wretched fellow who had 
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shot himself, had been simply tools of the cleverer 
rogue, though, of course, they were equally amenable 
to the law. But as one had chosen to submit himself 
to the supreme tribunal of us all rather than to his 
fellow man's, and as the one who was in custody was 
a man of straw from whom nothing tangible could be 
obtained, our energies were naturally turned to the 
endeavour to capture the big fish. Therefore, having 
provided myself with sworn affidavits, and all the 
necessary papers for his extradition in case I should 
come up with him on American soil, I took my passage 
in a New York steamer and started in pursuit. 

As the steamer I was in sailed down the Mersey 
and out to the steel blue waters of the stormy Atlantic, 
I could not suppress a feeling that the chase was cer- 
tainly likely to be a long one, if Mr. Orme was as 
clever as he was reputed to be, and it might even end 
in my failure altogether, and that distressed me more 
than anything else. I could not bear the idea of 
failure in anything I undertook. Of course I had not 
always been successful ; what man is ? But my failures 
had been so few, comparatively speaking, that I had 
earned the proud position of being considered the 
most certain man in my profession. I should like to 
say here, and I think I am justified in so saying, that 
I attribute my success to the fact that I never failed 
to value the most insignificant detail of any case in 
which I was engaged. And my readers are aware 
that I have persistently urged the importance of a 
detective remembering that what seems the most im- 
probable may, on being sifted, turn out to be the most 
probable ; and unless a detective recognises this he 
will as frequently as not fail to get the all essential 
clues that would lead him to his quarry. It cannot 
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be denied, except by those who know nothing at all 
about it, that criminal-hunting is a science, and is 
governed by certain fixed rules and laws, as all sciences 
are; and unless these rules and laws are closely 
studied no man calling himself a detective can hope 
to attain to even a passing efficiency in his work. 
Zeal is all very well, but unless it is accompanied by 
cool-headed calculation it is useless. 

I have been led into these remarks by vividly re- 
calling my feelings and impressions on the particular 
occasion I am dealing with. I remember it was in 
the stormy autumn time, and not only was the Atlantic 
roaring with a thunderous roar, but the sky was one 
unbroken arch of sej)ia darkness. And as I gazed 
across the indigo sea to the dark horizon, I began to 
think it typified the inscrutable veil Mr. Orme had 
placed between himself and those who were so anxious 
to meet him. 

Beaten out of her course by powerful gales and 
heavy seas, the steamer I was in made an extraor- 
dinary long passage, a day and a half being wasted on 
the banks of Newfoundland owing to a fog of remark- 
able density. All things come to an end, however, 
and so did this tedious and trying voyage. We sighted 
the ' Never Sink 'Ems' and the ' Fire Islands,' and then 
steamed up the East River, and very soon — much to 
my intense relief — we were moored alongside our berth. 
I lost no time in getting ashore, but I am bound to 
say I had not much hope of capturing my man. He 
had got too much start, and I could not imagine him 
being such a fool as to remain in New York, for he 
would know very well that the hue and cry when once 
raised would be very hot, and he could hardly imagine 
that his assumption of the character of a clergyman 
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was a perfect safeguard against his being traced. At 
any rate, if he did he was unworthy of all that had 
been said about his shrewdness and his cleverness. I 
did not know the man personally, but I carried his 
photograph, and his mental and physical peculiarities 
had been minutely described to me. 

The photograph in my possession represented a 
most philanthropic looking gentleman, with a keen 
grey eye, silvery hair, and greyish whiskers and 
moustache, with a benevolent and frank expression 
that was quite fascinating. It would be a curious and 
interesting psychological study to try and determine 
in what way this expression belied his true character. 
For benevolent he certainly was, and although he had 
given much ostentatiously he had, as I had learned, done 
many good deeds which the public knew not of; and 
various anecdotes told about him proved that he was 
a most kindly man, affable, polite, and deferential to 
his inferiors, with a heart that melted to charity ; and 
he was never known to turn a deaf ear to any tale of 
wrong or woe. And yet in spite of this and his seem- 
ing frankness he had for years been committing frauds 
of a gigantic character, and living upon money 
thus dishonesty gained. These inconsistencies were 
glaring, and he was a striking contradiction in terms. 
It was another pitiable illustration too, that pride of 
birth, good social status, luxurious surroundings, the 
love of wife and children, and the respect and honour 
of others, are not sufficient, under given conditions, to 
keep a man from swerving from rectitude, and sinking 
to the depths of the poorest and most ignorant 
criminal. It is pitiable to have to admit this truism, 
but alas it is true, and serves to show how inherently 
weak we all are ! 
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There is an old Greek proverb which says ' See that 
thou do it not,' meaning that you must be careful not 
to fall into the sin you are condemning in others, ' for, 
as the proverb goes on, * Fate is common and the 
Future is hidden.' Good old Archbishop Fenelon 
used to say with a sigh, whenever he heard of a 
criminal going to execution, 'Ah, alack, there goes 
my unfortunate self.' While sorrowfully pondering, 
therefore, over the vexing problems human nature 
presents us with, let us not in our haste to condemn 
others forget our own shortcomings. Nor should he 
who doeth wrong forget the warning of the moralist — 
' For every ounce of pleasure a pound of pain. For 
every drop of milk a sea of fire. The comedy is short, 
but the tragedy is long. Iniquity soon plays its part, 
and then Vengeance leaps on the stage.' It would 
be well indeed if these weighty and warning sentences 
were engraved in huge characters on the wall of every 
school where the young are taught, so that, by con- 
stantly being before the eyes, they might make such 
an impression as never to be forgotten, and in after 
life, when the feet would stray and the heart tend to 
harden itself against truth and virtue, the remembered 
warning might act as a deterrent. 

I am afraid I have been led into moralising in this 
paper at an undue length, but a consideration of Mr. 
Orme's case must necessarily set a man moralising if 
he is not altogether indifferent to his kind, and is able 
to shed a tear for the sufferings of the wrong-doers' 
victims. Mr. Orme had brought ruin and disgrace 
upon his wife and children ; his comedy had been 
short, and the first act of the tragedy had commenced 
in the sad suicide of his confidential clerk, who had 
thus brought weeping and woe to his own family and 
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relations, while vengeance was on the track of Ornie 
himself, who must sooner or later be taken, or live the 
rest of his days as a hunted animal. 

Pursuing my inquiries in New York, I found that 
the ' Bev. Launcelot Gibbons' had proceeded from the 
steamer that brought him over to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, a gigantic house (since burnt down anrl re- 
built), where it was not an easy matter, and in fact no 
attempt was made, to keep even a passing record of 
the hundreds of people who were constantly coming 
and going. And what seemed like a stumbling block 
to me at first was that, though I traced my gentleman 
from the steamer to the hotel, and found out the cab- 
d liver who drove him there, no such name as the 
' Eev. Launcelot Gibbons' appeared in the books of 
the hotel. But I soon came to the conclusion that 
the pseudo clergyman had dropped his clerical cha- 
racter on arriving at the hotel, the better to put his 
followers off' the scent. And, on exhibiting the pho- 
tograph I carried to the book-keepers and some of the 
waiters, they at once recognised it as a gentleman who 
gave the name of Henry George Priestly, from Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England. He had stayed in the 
hotel for a week, and then had left, but where he had 
gone to nobody seemed to know. 

If it had been my nature to feel beaten at the first 
repulse, I should certainly have come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Orme had fairly baffled me, and had 
cunningly and artfully contrived to entirely destroy 
his tracks, and thus throw the pursuer off the scent. 
But I had no such feeling. It is true I was baffled 
for the time, but that only served to arouse all my 
energies, and put me on my mettle. I thought of the 
possibilities of Mr. Orme lying perdu in the great city 
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of New York ; but I dismissed that thought very soon, 
as the probabilities would not work out. He had 
already showed superior cunning, and knowing as he 
would know that as soon as the news of his defalca- 
tions reached New York, all the police and detectives 
of that city would be on the alert, he was hardly the 
man to risk capture by remaining there ; for big and 
populous as the place was, he had too conspicuous a 
personality to entirely escape the scrutiny of the 
Argus eyes that would be everywhere prying for him. 
No, what he had done, I felt sure, was to place dis- 
tance between him and New York. But where had 
he gone to ? That was the question I had to answer, 
the problem I had to solve, and I answered it and 
solved it by a strange chance. 

It occurred to me that I might possibly learn some 
interesting particulars about Mr. Orme if I could 
obtain interviews with a few of the first-class passen- 
gers who had come out in the same steamer, and I at 
once set to work to try and find out the whereabouts 
of any who might be near. In this I was so far suc- 
cessful as to hear of a Mr. Spearman, a jeweller in a 
very large way of business in Boston. He had been 
making a tour in Europe with his daughter, and a 
feeling that I could not account for by any ordinary 
process of reasoning impressed me that this gentle- 
man might be able to tell me something about the 
' Bev. Launcelot Gibbons.' It must not be forgotten 
that Mr. Orme was a striking personage ; and I had 
learned enough of his habits and peculiarities to be 
assured that he would not hide his light under a 
bushel, especially in his assumed character of a clergy- 
man. I therefore took train to Boston, and waited 
upon Mr. Spearman. 
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I found him an exceedingly intelligent and affable 
gentleman, with whom one at once felt at home. 

' My object in calling upon you, sir,' I began, ' is to 
inquire if your attention was in any way directed to 
a ' Rev. Launcelot Gibbons,' who was a fellow-pas- 
senger with you from Liverpool to New York ?' 

Mr. Spearman smiled genially as he made answer — 

' Oh, yes. One could hardly help being attracted 
to him. He happened to be the only clergyman on 
board, and besides officiating as a clergyman, he made 
himself singularly agreeable to everyone.' 

I smiled now as I heard how the clever rascal had 
gulled his fellow-passengers, and had had the con- 
summate audacity to play the role of clergyman to the 
letter. 

' I suppose you do not happen to know what has 
become of him ?' I asked, not without some misgiving 
and anxiety, though I assumed a nonchalant air. 

' Well, I had some little business transactions with 
him after we landed.' 

' Indeed !' 

Perhaps there was something in the way I uttered 
this exclamation that struck Mr. Spearman, for he 
looked at me hard and ashed pointedly — 

' But tell me, sir, why do you make these inquiries ?' 

' You have a right to know, and I will tell you,' I 
answered. The Rev. Launcelot Gibbons is not a 
clergyman at all, but a Mr. Orme, who is wanted in 
London for gigantic frauds.' 

It almost seemed as if Mr. Spearman would have 
fallen to the ground with astonishment as I made this 
announcement. His whole expression changed, and 
his mild eyes flashed up with the fire of wrath. 

' Sir/ he said angrily, ' are you perfectly warranted 
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in making this charge against the Rev. against 

Mr. Orine, I think you said was his name ?' 

' Perfectly warranted,' I answered. ' I am a detec- 
tive, and have voyaged from England specially to effect 
his arrest, and for that purpose I hold a warrant.' 

' Well, upon my word,' exclaimed the jeweller. 
'Who could possibly have thought it? Even now I 
fancy there must be some mistake.' 

' Ob, no, sir ; there is no mistake,' I answered. 

' Well, I never was more deceived in my life. Really 
there is no trusting anyone, and it serves to show how 
careful we should be in forming promiscuous acquaint- 
ances. Dear, dear me, how shocked my daughter will 
be to be sure.' 

' You spoke, I think, of some business transactions ?' 
I ventured to remind him, as he seemed inclined to 
become reflective and to moralise, and I was burning 
with eagerness to get on the trail of my man. 

' Oh, yes. He learned that I resided in Boston, and 
so he asked me for my address, as he told me he was 
intending to visit Boston. Of course, I gave it to 
him, and a day or two after I returned home he called 
upon me, and I and my family entertained him. He 
informed us that he was going out west, to Nevada — 
I think he said— to see a brother, who was a farmer. 
The brother had been a scapegrace, and had come to 
America some years ago, and subsequently had taken 
to farming, but was not doing well, and was in mone- 
tary difficulties. Mr. Orme was therefore anxious to 
give him some money, but did not find it convenient 
to do so unless he could dispose of some diamond 
jewellery he had with him, and he asked me to buy it.' 

' Did that not strike you as a strange request for a 
clergyman to make ?' 
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1 No. I can't say that it did. The desire to help 
his brother seemed to me perfectly natural. ' 

' No doubt. And so you bought the jewellery?' 

' I did. It consisted of four sets of exceedingly 
valuable shirt studs, two diamond collar studs, diamond 
sleeve links, and several diamond rings. Altogether 
I paid him 4000 dollars.' 

' You have no means of knowing if he Avcnt to 
Nevada, or if he really went west at all?' I asked. 

' No. He promised to write to me, for I and my 
family were so impressed with him that we cordially 
invited him to stay with us for some time on his way 
back.' 

' Of course you haven't heard from him yet?' I 
asked, a little ironicallv- 

'No.' 

' Do you expect to do so ?' 

' Well, no ; not after what you have told me, if that 
is correct.' 

' Of its correctness you need entertain no doubt,' I 
answered, and to doubly assure him I showed him a 
photograph of Orme, which he instantly recognised, 
and I also showed him the warrant for his arrest.' 

As I left Mr. Spearman I pondered upon what he 
had told me, and worked the thing out logically in 
my own mind, with the result that I came to the 
following conclusions. 

Mr. Orme had no intention originally of going to 
Boston. Why should he ? Boston is to the north of 
New York, and on the sea coast, and a place where 
he would be even more liable to arrest than in New 
York. But when he found out that Mr. Spearman, 
was a jeweller and dealer in precious stones, he 
thought it a splendid opportunity to dispose of his 

c 
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superfluous jewellery, especially if he was going west, 
and selling the jewellery seemed to me to be evidence 
in favour of his having gone west, where, owing to the 
comparative wildness of the country, diamonds would 
be mere lumber, and a man wearing them would run 
the risk of being murdered by the lawless desperadoes 
who live by plundering. The exceedingly plausible 
and ingenious story Orme told to Mr. Spearman as an 
excuse for his selling the jewellery, showed his clever- 
ness, for it was calculated not only to attract sym- 
pathy, but to disarm suspicion, if any had existed in 
the jeweller's mind. But there were other reasons why 
I thought it highly probable he had gone to Nevada. 
The first of these was that having no shadow of an 
idea that his pursuers would come to know of his 
transactions with the jeweller, he was exceedingly 
likely to have mentioned to Mr. Spearman what his 
real destination was, because, having no fear, he 
would not consider it necessary to exercise caiition. 
The second reason I had for thinking he had gone 
was that Nevada was within easy distance of the 
Rocky Mountains to the east and of San Francisco to 
the west, Now, if he should find that he was being 
pressed too hotly by the pursuers he could retreat to 
the Rockies on the one hand, and in some of the wild 
and all but inaccessible spots that abound there he 
might lie concealed, and defy his would-be captors to 
find him. On the other hand, he could easily and 
quickly reach San Francisco, where he could get a 
steamer for some of the South Sea Islands, Japan, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, India. In such a 
case it would not matter to him where he went to. 
Steamers were leaving daily for the places named, and 
he would take the first that was going. I could not 
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help thinking that I was correct in my surmises ; for 
such a clever man as Orme must have worked out, as 
a problem, all the chances that were for and against 
him ; and he would have been singularly obtuse had 
he failed to see the advantage he would have by loca- 
ting himself midway between the Pacific and the 
Eockies, and that would be his position in Nevada. 
Moreover, this State was a wild and sparsely-popu- 
lated one, and by adapting himself to the style of the 
country, as I was sure he would — that is, he would 
assume the character of a squatter, a gold digger, a 
teamster, or even a loafer — he might reduce detection 
and capture to a minimum. 

Arguing thus with myself I decided that it was my 
duty to go to Nevada, having first of all used every 
means to discover if he had gone elsewhere. I did 
not shut my eyes, of course, to the fact that Nevada 
was an extensive region, and that to search for a man 
there without a well-defined trail was not unlike the 
task of looking for a needle in a truss of hay. But 
still, priding myself, as I did, on being able by some 
peculiar natural aptitude to scent a criminal from afar 
if I could only get within reasonable distance of him, 
I thought if he was in Nevada and I was there too I 
should somehow or other nose him out. 

I ascertained that when Orme was in Boston he 
stayed at the Great Britain Hotel, and that being 
only a small hotel, it was remembered that a Rev. 
Launcelot Gibbons had had his baggage sent through 
to New York. As he had stayed in New York under 
the name of Henry George Priestly, it was obvious 
that he had assumed the clerical roll again in Boston 
in order to deceive the jeweller, and this again favoured 
my theory that he had not originally contemplated 
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going to Boston, and his going there was due to his 
chance acquaintance with Mr. Spearman. I could not 
at first suggest to myself a reasonable theory for his 
returning to New York, as he could have gone west 
from Boston quite as well, until suddenly it occurred 
to me that he went there to get letters, and so, as 
soon as I arrived, I went to the Post Office and in- 
quired if letters had been addressed there to the Bev. 
Launcelot Gibbons, and I was informed that a number 
had been delivered to that gentleman some time ago, 
and since then others had been re-addressed to him 
to the Post Office, Great Salt Lake City. This was 
somewhat in the nature of a revelation, though it 
confirmed the correctness of my theory about his 
having tracked west. But why on earth had he gone 
to the Great Salt Lake City ? That somewhat puzzled 
me. Surely he had no intention of settling amongst 
the Mormons. And yet, on second thoughts, it seemed 
probable that he might have such intention. For a 
man who declared his readiness to embrace the Mormon 
faith might have found a safe refuge in the city by the 
Salt Lake. 

Within twenty-four hours, therefore, of this dis- 
covery I was on my way west. It is true I was a long 
way astern of the man I was pursuing, but I had every 
reason to believe I was full in his wake, and as a stern 
chaser must go faster than the one that is chased if 
he Avould gain his object, I resolved to lose no time on 
the road, strong as the temptation was to linger in the 
grand country through which my route ran. 

It is difficult now at this period, when so many 
years lie between me and that exciting chase, to keep 
my pen from slipping into a description of that wonder- 
ful journey, in spite of its having been written over and 
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over again . The impression made Dy the magnificence 
of the Rocky Mountains lingers with me yet, for though 
I was man-hunting I yet had an eye for the grandeur 
of Nature, and a soul to appreciate it. I must content 
myself, however, with saying that I travelled night 
and day until I found myself in Salt Lake City, but it 
was only to learn with chagrin that the man I wanted 
had been and gone, and had left no address behind 
him. This proved then that I was wrong in sup- 
posing that it had been Orme's intention to settle 
amongst the Mormons. It seemed that he had gone 
to Salt Lake simply in a sightseer; and though bis 
letters had been addressed to the Post Office in the 
name of Launcelot Gibbons, he dropped the clerical 
character, and gave those with whom he came in 
contact to understand that he was a private gentle- 
man travelling for distraction, as he had recently lost 
a much-beloved wife. Here again he showed his 
cleverness in adapting himself to the circumstances 
of the hour. Such a tale as that in the Mormon city 
would ensure him attention, for it would be supposed 
that as a widower, mourning for a dead wife, he would 
be susceptible to influences that might secure him as 
a convert; and a natural inference to be drawn by 
those who might have the desire to convert him would 
be that he was wealthy, and money was a powerful 
factor in the Mormons' calculations. If they had any 
such views, however, Mr. Orme had disappointed 
them, and he had gone off leaving no trail behind. I 
was not disconsolate, for somehow I could not shake 
off a feeling that I should pick his trail up again. I 
was still astern, but by-and-by I would overhaul him. 
That seemed to impress me like a conviction. 

Singularly enough while I was still resting in Salt 
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Lake City, and a little undecided what course to take, 
news came in that an Englishman, believed to be a 
Mr. Priestly from Bradford, in Yorkshire, had been 
attacked by coach robbers near Lake Walker, in 
Nevada. I ascertained that Lake Walker was a lonely 
spot under the shadow of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and almost in a straight line as the crow flies from 
San Francisco, from which it was distant exactly two 
hundred miles, but the great barrier of the Sierra 
intervenes between the two places. From Salt Lake 
City it was about three hundred miles, and the only 
means of reaching it other than by tramping was on 
horseback. My mind was instantly made up. I was told 
that the road bristled with dangers, not the least of them 
being predatory bands of Indians and reckless despe- 
radoes of various nationalities, who lived by plunder- 
ing, and who set no more value upon human life than 
they did on a pin. 

' You are sure to be either bowie-knifed or plugged 
with bullets,' remarked one smirk-faced Job's com- 
forter to me, but I thought to myself that bowie- 
knifing or plugging with bullets was a game that any 
one might play at who had ordinary nerve and pluck. 
And so providing myself with the necessary tools for 
the game in the shape of a very formidable bowie 
and two first-class revolvers, in addition to a tho- 
roughly sound and hardy prairie horse, I started on 
my long ride. Besides what I have enumerated I had 
furnished myself with a very light portable tent and a 
waterproof sheet and a blanket, and a bag of dried 
provisions ; so that I was prepared for any emergency. 

That the dangers I had been warned against did 
exist there was no reason to doubt, but I believe they 
were much exaggerated, though my journey was not 
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to be accomplished without a somewhat exciting ad- 
venture. On one part of the route I was overtaken 
by a tremendous thunderstorm such as are common in 
those regions at certain seasons. The rain came down 
as if a second deluge had commenced, and in a very 
few minutes I was saturated, while my horse became 
restive and nervous, as the lightning flashed inces- 
santly, and the thunder roared like a dozen big batteries 
all firing at once. I looked anxiously about for a place 
of shelter, and espied about half a mile away a farm- 
house perched beneath a mass of rock. Urging my 
horse to its best speed I gained the house, and the 
people instantly extended their hospitality to me and 
my beast. I found that I was not the only storm- 
driven traveller there, for two men had arrived a little 
while before. They were wild but picturesque-looking 
fellows, armed to the teeth, and dressed in red shirts, 
loose pants, and long boots, into which their pants 
were tucked. Their large Sombrero hats, from which 
the rain was dripping, were hanging on pegs at the 
door, and the fellows were kicking their spurred heels 
in the porch, while their mustangs were hitched to 
posts beneath a long wooden shed. 

These men gave me travellers' greeting as I entered, 
and I fancy they eyed me askance. Presently they 
became very inquisitive about my nationality, where I 
had come from, what I was doing, and where I was 
going to. To none of these questions did I give 
any direct answer. I remained .a mystery to them, 
and it seemed to me that their dark eyes flashed (they 
ware half-breed Mexicans) and their swarthy faces 
flushed, with anger or wounded pride. However, we 
exchanged cigars, and they gave me a good deal of 
information about the country. Before the storm had 
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quite finished these gentlemen took their departure, 
and were soon lost in the haze that floated up from 
the hot sand after the rain. 

' Who are those men ?' I asked of my host. 

' Loafers and desperadoes,' was the answer. ' We 
have to be civil to those sort of gentry, but I should 
be sorry to trust myself with them if I had anything 
about me worth stealing. Fortunately for you, they 
have taken the opposite road to that you are tra- 
velling.' 

I did not feel corr} r that they had, and after warmly 
thanking my host for the shelter and hospitality, I 
continued on my way. About an hour later I noted 
two horsemen, drawn up beneath a clump of trees, a 
little ahead of my route. It was a wild and solitary 
region, and at first I was glad at the idea of meeting 
fellow-travellers ; but the second glance showed me 
that they were the desperadoes I had seen at the farm. 
I guessed in an instant that they meant mischief, and 
had made a detour to intercept me. Thinking that 
under the circumstances discretion was the better part 
of valour, I turned my horse's head to the plain, and 
let him go, and he went like a whirlwind, but after 
me came the ruffians, and preceding them were bullets 
that whizzed unpleasantly near my head. Rising 
in my saddle, I turned, took aim, and fired, and I saw 
one fellow throw up his arms and sink to the ground, 
and his companion stopped to assist him. This check 
to them enabled me to escape, and I never heard 
whether the man was killed or only wounded. I 
barely expected to accomplish so much when I fired, 
for I did not profess to be a crack shot by any means, 
and luck favoured me. 

Without further adventure, I reached Lake Walker, 
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as wild and desolate a region as can well be imagined, 
but there is a little traffic going on, as it is on the 
road to one of the passes that cross the Sierra Nevada. 
There is a small posbhouse, and here I heard of Orme. 
He had been severely injured, and had been borne in 
an improvised litter on the back of a mule over the 
mountains to San Francisco. I was still astern there- 
fore ; and only waiting long enough to recruit myself 
and animal, I resumed my journey. On reaching 
Sacramento, I sold the wiry little mustang that had 
carried me so well, and got the coach into 'Frisco. 
But, alas ! it was only to learn that I was again too 
late. Orme alias Priestly, having recovered, or par- 
tially so, from his injuries, had taken passage in a 
steamer for Melbourne. It was a bitter disappointment 
to me after following the fugitive all across the great 
American Continent. But I was determined to make 
another effort to come up with him, and secured a 
berth in the next steamer for Australia. 

Briefly, I made a good voyage, and punctual to time 
reached Melbourne ; and before I had been in the city 
two days I discovered that at last I had overtaken my 
man. He was living under the assumed name of 
Caxter in a private house at St. Kilda, one of the most 
beautitul suburbs of Melbourne. Of course, I at once 
placed myself in communication with the police 
authorities, and, proceeding with half-a-dozen men 
to Orme's residence, I found him seated in an ex- 
quisite garden. Tapping him on the shoulder, I 
showed him my warrant, and told him he was my 
prisoner. 

'I have followed you all across America and the 
Pacific, Mr. Orme,' I said, ' and now I do not intend 
to lose sight of you again until we reach England.' 
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He was deadly pale, and showed some traces of 
nervousness. 

' You have fairly hunted me down,' he said sadly, 
' and the bold and tireless hunter deserves his prey. 
Tou have secured me, and my race is run.' 

He was duly lodged in prison, and a fortnight later 
we both sailed in Money Wigram's magnificent sail- 
ing ship Superb for London, round the Horn. Mr. 
Orme's spirits had quite deserted him, and he became 
very dejected. I put him upon his word of honour — 
though no doubt some people will say that was not 
worth much — that he would not do anything rash, and 
while exercising a certain amount of vigilance I tried 
not to make it irksome to him, and he enjoyed the 
liberty of the ship. We made a splendid run down to 
Cape Horn, where we fell in with terrific weather. 
And one hideous night when all the elements seemed 
to be at strife Orme disappeared. Nobody saw him 
go ; nobody knew how he went. But there is little 
doubt the burden of his shame and remorse for his 
crime were too much for him, and he went to his 
death in that howling waste of waters. 

Eeader, will you think me weak when I say that I 
wept when I heard of his sad end ? A pitiable end 
indeed for one so gifted, and for a life that had been 
so brilliant. I was there in the position of an instru- 
ment of the stern and outraged law, but I had a man's 
heart to feel for the weakness of poor humanity, and 
I truly pitied Orme, and had tears and sympathy for 
his wife and children. He had done some good deeds 
in his time, and I breathed a silent prayer that they 
might weigh well in his favour when the balance was 
cast. 

Truly, ' Fate is common and the future is hidden.' 
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Orme had made his fate and he saw not the dark 
future that awaited him. Iniquity had played her part, 
and vengeance had leapt on the stage — the vengeance 
of conscience and remorse that smote him to his death 
with a whip of scorpions. 

Conscience had been lashing him before I overtook 
him in Melbourne, for as I learned, on my arrival in 
England, he had previously written to a relative 
giving him a power of attorney, and instructing him 
to realise all his estate, and, after making provision 
for his wife and family, to refund as much money as 
possible to the company he had defrauded. The result 
was that nearly fifty thousand pounds was paid back. 

His suicide was a terrible blow to his wife and chil- 
dren, and even men whom he had wronged pitied him. 
And I mentally exclaimed out of the charity of my 
heart — Vade in pace. 
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A TERRIBLE DEED. 

One morning in the early summer a farm labourer 
employed on a farm not far from Strathaven was 
crossing a field belonging to bis emjaloyer, in which 
were a number of stacks of hay, when he was horrified 
to observe the dead body of a woman lying behind one 
of the stacks. He knew at the first glance that she 
was dead, because her eyes were fixed and glassy ; her 
face was like marble, and puckered up into an ex- 
pression of agony ; the lips were parted, revealing the 
teeth and the tip of the tongue, which had been bitten 
through. The front part of her dress was also covered 
with clotted blood. She was lying on her back, one 
leg drawn up, her arms outstretched, and the hands 
clenched. 

The man immediately ran back to the farm and 
stated what he had seen. Then some of the men said 
that they thought they had heard a woman's screams 
two or three times in the dead of night, but not feeling 
sure that the sounds were really the screams of a 
woman, they had gone to sleep again without making 
any attempt to find out if anything was wrong. The 
farmer, Mr. George Duncan, who was an exceedingly 
intelligent man, at once noted down all the details 
about the body which I have mentioned. Then he 
had the dead woman covered over with a tarpaulin 
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without«disturbing her position in the least, and in- 
formation was despatched post-haste to Glasgow. I 
was at once requested to proceed to the spot, and 
make every investigation necessary, and within half- 
an-hour of getting my orders I was driving to Strat- 
haven in company with our police surgeon. On arriving 
at Mr. Duncan's farm, another medical man was sum- 
moned from Strathaven, and as soon as he came we 
proceeded to make an official examination. That 
made by the doctors was at first only cursory, and 
was more to enable them to ascertain the cause of the 
woman's death. They were then in a position to say 
that the poor creature's throat bore marks of strangu- 
lation ; but there was One or more punctured wounds 
in the breast, and it was impossible to state then 
whether death had actually resulted from strangulation 
or stabbing. But one thing they were positive about, 
the woman had not met her death by her own hands, 
but at the hands of some one else. I thereupon 
proceeded to make a drawing of the position of the 
body and its surroundings. That done, my next stap 
was to critically examine the ground near where the 
body was lying. First, let me say that Duncan's farm 
was situated in a lonely position. It stood back from 
the main road about a quarter of a mile, and was 
reached by a private lane. The field where the body 
was found was a narrow strip, running from the house 
to some ploughed land. It was used principally for 
stacking hay and straw. There were twelve stacks 
altogether, and they stood in two parallel rows. In 
one corner of the field nearest the house was a drink- 
ing pond for cattle. The bothy used by the farm 
hands abutted on the field, and screams proceeding 
from any part of the field could have been heard in 
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the bothy. Therefore, the men were no doubt right 
when they said they heard screams. The field was 
parallel with the lane, from which it was separated by 
a thickset hedge. Access to the field was gained by 
means of a gateway leading ont of the farmyard, so 
that anyone wanting to get in must either force a way 
through the hedge or go through the farmyard and 
enter by the gateway. All these particulars I noted, 
and, of course, set my value upon them. The ground 
about the body was soft — that is, without being abso- 
lutely muddy, it was soft enough to retain the im- 
pressions of footsteps, and my examination led me 
to determine that the ground had been tramped 
upon by two persons, and there was unmistakable 
evidence that there had been a struggle. There was 
one patch where the footsteps were jumbled together 
upon the ground ; that patch was sloppy owing to the 
tramping, which had squeezed the water out of the 
spongy ground. Then there was another point my 
examination enabled me to determine. After the 
victim had fallen on her back the criminal had knelt 
over her, not on her but straddle-legged across her, 
and in this position probably had rendered her par- 
tially insensible, and had then stabbed her. I arrived 
at this conclusion by, to my mind, irrefutable evidence, 
and that evidence was that on each side of the body 
were knee prints. Having established this point, my 
next care was to critically examine the footmarks, 
and I settled that there had only been two persons 
present, the victim and the slayer. One set of foot- 
marks were clearly those of the dead woman, as proved 
by her boots. The others were smaller, and were made 
not by a man's boots but a woman's. Here then was 
a startling problem to solve. Was the murderer a 
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woman, or a man wearing woman's boots? If the 
latter, he must have been a very small man, or at any 
rate have had extraordinarily small feet. But the more 
I pursued my investigation the more I inclined to the 
belief that the murderer was a woman, and at last I 
got a piece of evidence which convinced me that I 
was right. I found tramped into the mud close by 
the head of the body part of an earring of a somewhat 
novel pattern. It was a tiny ball of hollow gold. On 
each side of the ball a very small garnet was set. The 
hook that held the ball in the ear had been broken off. 
' This ring,' I thought to myself, ' belonged to the 
person who did the murder, and that person was a 
woman.' The dead woman's ears were not bored for 
earrings. The portion I had found had probably been 
wrenched out during the struggle. I next directed 
my attention to determining how the murderer had left 
the field; and here the footsteps helped me. They 
were clearly traceable towards the hedge and the 
bottom of the field. They were, however, tost after 
four or five yards, owing to the ground hardening. 
But they directed me to a gap in the hedge farthest 
from the house. It was not a big gap, but large 
enough for a medium size person to squeeze through, 
and when I came to examine it I found a morsel of 
grey woollen cloth adhering to the thorny hedge. 
' A woman has passed through here,' I said, ' and in 
doing so has left a piece of her dress behind.' That 
piece of dress and the broken earring I jealously 
secured, for I knew how valuable they might prove as 
clues. My investigation being completed so far, the 
victim's body was conveyed to Strathaven, where the 
doctors began their part of the business. The dead 
woman was good looking — decidedly so. She had fair, 
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wavy hair ; blue eyes and good teeth, with a plump, 
well-rounded figure ; her clothes indicated a person in 
a humble position in life, not the humblest, but she 
might have belonged to any class from a tradesman's 
wife to a pedlar. She had on a good dress, but it did 
not correspond with the piece of cloth I had got from 
the hedge. She also wore good boots and stockings, 
but her underclothing was coarse, and some of it 
much mended and patched. Robbery had not been 
the motive of the crime, because in her pocket was an 
old leather purse containing a sovereign, a one pound 
note, three shillings, and half a crown, with a few 
copper pieces. On her wedding finger she wore a 
wedding ring, and another ring of some value, being 
set with pearls and rubies. There was not a scrap of 
written paper on her person that would have tended 
to establish her identity, nor was her linen marked 
with any name or initials. But round her shoulders, 
under the dress, she wore a cream-coloured handker- 
chief, made partly of silk and partly of cotton. I 
believe the manufacture of this sort of handkerchiefs 
is or was peculiar to Lancashire and Yorkshire. They 
are usually sold for gentlemen's mufflers. The one 
round the woman's neck bore in one corner the initials 
R. A. I need scarcely say I took possession of that 
handkerchief as being calculated to afford me another 
clue. These letters, of course, would have stood for 
the initials of scores of names ; but, nevertheless, I 
knew what value to attach to this small link, and I 
was hopeful that it might help, at any rate, to put me 
on the track of the criminal. 

And now I come to the medical aspects of the 
case ; and they have such an important bearing that I 
must detail them. I have already mentioned that 
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tliere were marks on the neck, which, showed the victim 
had been partially strangled ; and the deducement to 
be drawn from this was that there had been a struggle 
between the criminal and the intended victim, who had 
been overcome by the throat being compressed, but, as 
was subsequently proved, that was not the immediate 
cause of death. The victim was a somewhat small 
woman, and from the smallness of her bones and the 
softness of the muscles, she could not have been pos- 
sessed of any great deal of strength, and so would 
have been easily overcome by the pressure on the 
throat. But she had also been stabbed twice in the 
breast — once to the right of the sternum, not a very 
deep puncture, though it would have proved a dan- 
gerous one had she not been killed outright. The 
second blow had been delivered with great force over 
the heart. In putting his finger into this wound, one 
of the doctors gave a start and exclaimed, ' Good 
heavens, there is part of the knife still in the woman's 
body.' 

This remarkable circumstance naturally surprised 
us all, for the weapon had obviously broken, and the 
blade was left in the wound. 

The following day a post-mortem examination was 
made as soon as the sheriff's order had been obtained, 
and this examination led to the extraordinary dis- 
covery that part of the blade of a knife was, as the 
doctor had stated the day previous, still in the body. 
This portion measured no less than five and a-half 
inches. It AVas very sharp pointed, and bore on the 
blade the name of a Sheffield cutler. It had the 
appearance of being what is known as a dagger knife. 
That is, a pocket knife with a long blade that shuts 
up like the ordinary knife, but can be jerked out, and 
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is held back by a spring, and thus forma a most for- 
midable dagger. 

I have often wondered how it is that such dan- 
gerous weapons as these knives are allowed to be sold 
hi the indiscriminate manner they are sold now. The 
sale of these and cheap revolvers ought to be pro- 
hibited except under stringent restrictions. The 
possession of such weapons is often the incentive for 
criminally inclined persons to take the lives of their 
fellows. 

In the ease of the poor woman I am dealing with 
great force had been used. The knife had entered 
between the fourth and fifth ribs, passing through the 
left lung and grazing the heart. This wound was of 
course mortal, but the medical testimony was to the 
eifect that it did not necessarily produce instantaneous 
death, and the victim might have lived from a minute 
up to half an hour after receiving the wound. This 
would no doubt account for the agonised expression of 
the face. 

The breaking of the knife was obviously an accident, 
and one point to try and determine was where was 
the handle ? The autopsy revealed the fact that while 
the woman's heart was weak, she was in all other' 
respects perfectly healthy, and might have lived for 
many years. Her apparent age then was not more 
than thirty. 

It was now clear that a brutal and cowardly murder 
had been committed, and it was surrounded with all 
the elements of mystery. I had by this time formed 
certain opinions, and I put this question to the doctors, 
and asked them to give me an unqualified answer. 

' Could that knife have been driven into the victim's 
body by a woman ?' 
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c Yes,' was tlie answer, 'if she was a moderately 
strong woman.' 

'It would not require an extraordinarily strong 
woman to produce such an effect, would it ?' I asked. 

' Oh, no, for the knife, as you see, is long, sharp, 
and narrow bladed, and a woman possessed of fair 
muscular power, and by means of a good swinging 
blow, could have driven the weapon in as we have 
found it.' 

My next step now was to institute a minute search 
for the remaining portion of the knife, but though I 
searched over at least half a square mile of ground 
from where the body was found, the handle of the 
knife was not discovered. The search was so thorough 
that had the object we sought for been within the 
radius named it could hardly have escaped detection. 
The criminal, therefore, had carried it off. 

It was an easy matter to establish the fact that the 
victim was a stranger in the district, and presumably 
the criminal was also ; but though the dead woman's 
description was circulated far and wide, her identifi- 
cation could not be proved. 

I saw at once that to unravel the threads of this 
mystery would not be an easy task, unless some blun- 
dering on the part of the criminal should put me on 
the right track. Naturally, I asked myself, ' Why 
had the criminal and the victim come to this lonely 
farm?' Its out-of-the way position seemed to indicate 
that the murderer had been acquainted with that fact, 
and so selected it for the perpetration of the crime. 
But then how was it that the victim had been lured 
there ? I confessed that that puzzled me, for I had 
come to the conclusion that the murder had been 
committed by a woman — firstly, on account of the 
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footprints, which were hardly those of a man's foot ; 
secondly, the broken earring ; thirdly, the piece of 
cloth sticking to the hedge, and which had been torn 
from a woman's dress. And, in addition, the doctor's 
statement showed that there was nothing improbable 
in my theory that it was a woman's hand that had 
driven the knife into the victim's body. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that if my theory 
had any soundness in it, we were at once confronted 
by circumstances which were no less mysterious than 
novel. Inquiries were immediately set on foot to try 
and find out if the victim had been seen at all in the 
neighbourhood. But on this point there were con- 
flicting opinions. Some people said a woman answer- 
ing the description had been observed in Strathaven 
the day previous, but when these people were allowed 
to see the body, they could not state decisively that 
they had seen her before. Death, however, esjDecially 
death by violence, so changes a person as to make 
recognition very difficult by those who were not well 
acquainted with the deceased before death. I there- 
fore came to the conclusion that she had probably 
been in Strathaven on the previous day as suggested, 
though, even if this was so, it advanced us no nearer 
to the solution of what was a most difficult problem. 
What was necessaiy in the first instance was to get 
the dead womau recognised, so that we might know 
who she was, and that done it would be a good step 
on the way towards discovering who it was who had 
so foully slain her. Strangely enough, however, no 
one identified her. The crime, of course, caused great 
sensation in the quiet neighbourhood, where murder 
was almost a thing unknown ; and equally, of course, 
the country people from round about flocked in to 
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Strathaven, and were allowed without ' let or hin- 
drance' to see the body. But unless the dead woman 
had belonged to the neighbourhood, it was not likely 
that these people would know her, and that they failed 
to recognise her was proof that she was a stranger. 
Four days passed, and then we were necessitated to 
bury the remains, having first of all photographed 
them from various points of view. And so ended the 
first act of this otrange tragedy. As is usual in such 
cases, there were all sorts of wild theories, and the 
police came in for the stereotyped abuse ; while any 
number of well-meaning but silly people wrote letters 
to the papers and to the detective department of the 
police, pointing out what ought to be done, and what 
ought not to be done, in order to bring the criminal to 
justice. It is needless to say that these effusions had 
no effect, neither did they provoke comment. We 
Avhose duty it was to vindicate the majesty of the law 
knew our own business best, and were not likely to be 
influenced by the chattering of irresponsible people, 
as the late Lord Beaconsfield would have dubbed 
them. One thing was very clear to us — we had got 
an exceedingly difficult case to deal with, and no trace 
of the criminal having been got within a week of the 
crime, his or her chances of escape were greatly in- 
creased. The failure to get any trace satisfied me 
that the parties had come from a distance. By that I 
mean they did not belong to the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but I thought it very probable that they did 
belong to Glasgow, unless they were mere tramps in 
the vagrant sense, and roamed the country without 
fixed habitation. 

From the very first, however, the tramp theory did 
not find favour with me, and I will give my reasons 
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for this. There was nothing hi the murdered woman's 
appearance to indicate the tramp, and tramps, as a 
rule, do not have such a sum of money on their per- 
son as was found on her. Then again, the piece of 
earring I had picked up was not such as would have 
been worn by a woman of the genus tramp. The boots 
that she was wearing were also another point against 
the idea of her being a tramp ; they were almost new ; 
and her under-clothing was too good and too clean 
for a woman of the vagrant class. I therefore dis- 
missed the idea of her being a vagrant from my mind, 
and I assigned to her a somewhat higher position — 
either that of a better class of servant — probably a 
house or chambermaid — in a genteel family, or a 
tradesman's wife, in a humble way of business. "Why 
I say ' a better class of servant' is that her hands did 
not indicate that she had been in the habit of doing 
any hard or very dirty work. While they were not 
the hands of a lady, there was a softness and white- 
ness about them which would not have been had she 
occupied the position of a mere scullery wench. 

Although I felt that the case was a very difficult 
one, I did not like to think that it would entirely 
baffle us. To despair would have been entirely con- 
trary to my disposition, and when, one morning about 
a fortnight after the murder, my chief said to me — 

' Well, Donovan, I am afraid the Strathaven affair 
will have to be relegated to the long list of undis- 
covered crimes, 5 

I answered — 

' It is far too early to say that yet, sir„ I confess 
it's a puzzler, but the most intricate puzzles are capa- 
ble of solution.' 

' Oh, yes,' he returned, ' every puzzle must have its 
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answer, but some are so difficult that even a genius 
may fail to find the solution.' 

This remark put me on my metal. I could not bear 
the idea of failure. I never did like to think that the 
ruffians of society had more brain power and keener 
intelligence than the organised forces of law and 
order. I have frequently advanced as an axiom that 
criminals, even the most hardened and practised of 
them, betray themselves ultimately by some act or acts 
of stupidity that a child could not overlook. And in 
this case I was strongly of opinion that sooner or later 
something would come to light that would enable me 
to run the criminal down ; and, as I pondered over 
the matter, it began to dawn upon me that already a 
thread was lying to my hand that I might be able to 
follow up, until it changed to a rope encircling the 
culprit's neck. This thread, I frankly confess, I had 
at first overlooked, for, however practised and pains- 
taking a man may be, some small detail may at first 
escape his observation. 

And this was my case. I had overlooked a detail, 
or rather it had not struck me until I began to 
ponder over the matter. It was this. Whoever 
had committed the crime could not be an entire 
stranger to the place. My reason for coming to this 
conclusion is easily given. A person wholly unac- 
cfaainted with the farm and its neighbourhood would 
have found no small difficulty in getting to the spot 
in the dark, for the farm was, as I have already re- 
marked, a considerable distance from the main road. 
Then, again, why should an utter stranger have 
selected such an out of the way spot when a field 
much nearer would have answered the purpose ? The 
more I took this view the more I inclined to a belief 
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that the murderer was acquainted with the farm. I 
therefore began to question Mr. Duncan, the farmer, 
about the people he had in his employ. 

' Surely,' he exclaimed with some indignation, ' you 
don't think that any of my people have been guilty oi 
this butchery?' 

' Never mind, sir, what I think,' I replied, ' my 
business and my duty are to hunt down the criminal. 
A crime has been committed, that is certain, and my 
experience of criminals suggests certain possibilities. 
It is, therefore, clearly my place to test these possi- 
bilities, hence the reason for my inquiries.' 

A little reflection soon showed him that I was right, 
and he at once gave me a list of all his servants. I 
asked many searching questions about the females, for 
it grew upon me that the murder had been committed 
by a woman, and naturally this idea prompted the 
query, Why should a woman have done it ? And logic 
at once responded — ' She did it out of jealousy-' 
Assuming, therefore, that I was right, it followed as 
an inevitable sequence that the murdered woman had 
had a lover and a rival, and in a fit of madness begotten 
by the jealousy the rival had resorted to this dreadful 
method to get rid of one who, probably, was more 
successful than herself in winning the man's affections. 

In Mr. Duncan's employ there were at least a dozen 
females of very varying ages, and I managed with, as 
I think, some adroitness to have a word with each of 
these females without arousing her suspicions, and 
after that I felt positively certain that not one of 
them, either directly or indirectly, had had anything 
to do with the crime. I was, in consequence, baffled, 
but still with doggedness, pigheadedness if you like, 
I stuck to my text that the crime had been committed 
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by a woman. But then you see my pigheadedness, if 
that is the term to be used, was the result of many 
years' experience in unravelling very knotty points in 
connection with criminals. This experience had taught 
me to view things from a very different standpoint to 
that taken up by the general public. And little matters 
of details that escaped the public eyes were to me 
items of grave importance. 

My failure to detect amongst Mr. Duncan's female 
servants any sign that wo\ild have acted as a guide 
baffled me, as I have said, but it did not daunt me, 
and I stuck to my theory about the murderer being 
acquainted with the neighbourhood. So I was led by 
this to inquire about servants who had left the employ 
within a comparatively recent period. 

'Oh!' exclaimed Mr. Duncan, 'you see at every 
hiring term we are always shifting our hands. With 
some exceptions, farm servants, as a rule, don't stick 
long in a place. They have always got a notion that 
they can better themselves by getting a place where 
they won't have so much work. It is therefore not 
easy for a farmer with a large holding to keep much 
count of all the folk he may have had in his employ in 
the course of half a dozen years.' 

' I can well understand that,' I answered, ' and yet, 
perhaps, you can tell me if you have had a woman in 
your service who might, under given circumstances, 
have been guilty of such a deed as this ?' 

He scratched his bald pate in a very puzzled way, 
for my question had confused him, and he had to 
rattle his brains a good deal before he could arrive at 
a definite opinion. 

'Well, you see,' he remarked thoughtfully, 'that's 
a gey difficult question to answer, because anything 
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I might cay would tend probably to throw suspicion 
on a person who was innocent.' 

' Probably it might have that tendency,' I answered, 
' but I should know what value to set upon your in- 
formation. If it seemed to me to contain no element 
of suspicion I should have no suspicion. If, on the 
other hand, it should strike me as being worth acting 
upon with a view to further investigation, you may 
rest assured I should proceed with the utmost caution. 
It is never my habit to do things rashly, and I should 
be very sure of my position before taking any steps 
that would be calculated to jeopardise the honour and 
liberty of any one.' 

This argument satisfied him, and he replied, * I am 
sure you would, I am sure you would, for it's a dreadful 
thing you see for an innocent person to fall undei 
suspicion of having been concerned in such a foul 
deed as this. Now, there is one person I mind of who 
was with me for a year, and left two years ago. Her 
name was Jessie Macfarlane, and she had charge of 
the dairy.' 

' Oh, indeed, and do you remember anything peculiar 
about her ?' 

' Well, I mind she was a braw-like lassie, but, man, 
she had an awfu' temper.' 

' She was passionate, was she?' 

' Ay, she used to flare up like a powder mill.* 

' And what did she leave you for ?' 

' Well, she wasna very steady, and I put her awa.' 

This bit of information, meagre as it was, caused me 
to feel considerable interest in Jessie Macfarlane, and 
to want to know more about her. 

' Why did you put her away?' I asked. 

* Oh, I couldn't do with her here, for she was gej 
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light-headed, and her face was that pretty that all the 
lads on the farm were just raving about her.' 

' What do you mean when you say she was light- 
headed ?' 

' She was no serious enough for me. She was just 
aye giggling and laughing, and flirting with the lads 
so that they couldna mind their wark.' 

' Humph,' I muttered, as my interest in this young 
woman deepened, and I felt that it was my duty to know 
more about her. Of course it was not altogether an 
uncommon thing for a good-looking female in an esfca- 
blishment where many men were kept to be a source 
of worry. For men, no matter what their station in 
life, are attracted by a pretty face, and will vie with 
each other in paying it homage. And a woman who 
is conscious of her power in this respect needs to have 
a strong will and evenly-balanced mind if she is to 
avoid getting ' light-headed,' as farmer Duncan termed 
it. On the first blush, therefore, it may appear as if 
I was not justified in harbouring even a shadow of 
suspicion against the pretty Jessie Macfarlane. But 
the detective eye sees things tha/t the untrained eye 
cannot see. And if the reader will bear in mind that, 
firstly, I had brought myself to regard as almost 
certain that the murder had been committed by a 
woman; and, secondly, that the murderer was ac- 
quainted with the farm, it will be better understood 
why I should come to feel some suspicion that Jessie 
Macfarlane might know something about it. At any 
rate, she fitted in with my theory of the crime. She 
was a missing link in the chain I had been making 
up, and I was not the person to pass by this link 
without testing it and examining it in every possible 
way. I must prove myself either wrong or right 
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beyond all question of doubt before I should feel 
satisfied. 

' Tell me, Mr. Duncan,' I said, ' do you think now 
that this Jessie Macfarlane might have become capable 
of committing such a dreadful crime as this?' 

The point blank question staggered him a little, 
and I saw that as a conscientious man he was troubled. 
Naturally, he was reluctant to say an3 r thing that might 
tend to cast a slur on an innocent person. But, on 
the other hand, he so fully recognised the heinousness 
of the tragedy that he felt everything possible should 
be done to bring the criminal to justice. 

' Upon my word,' he said, ' I scarcely know how to 
answer you. I always thought that there was a bit of 
the devil in Jessie, and I've often said I pity the man 
who gets her.' 

' What was your reason for coming to that con- 
clusion ?' 

' Well, I couldn't avoid it, seeing the temper she 
had.' 

' She was passionate, then ?' 

' Indeed, ay. She would just fairly rave when she 
was crossed.' 

' Was she partial to any particular servant of yours '?' 

' Yes, I think she was smitten with a lad named 
lialph Saunderson.' 

' Was he smitten with her ?' 

' I've heard say as he was.' 

'Where is he now?' 

'He lefb me the term before last. He got about 
two hundred pounds through the death of an uncle, 
and he told me he was going to start a grocer's shop 
in Glasgow.' 

' And what became of Jessie ?' 
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' I don't know where she went to.' 

After this information I needed no second thought 
as to the course I should pursue. My way was clear 
before me. Jessie Macfarlane and Ralph Saunderson 
either knew something about the murder or they did 
not, and it was obviously my duty to prove one thing 
or the other. I therefore set about trying to find 
Saunderson. This was not a very difficult task, and 
I discovered him installed in a humble shop near 
Stobscross, Glasgow. 

He was a man, as far as figure and face went, who 
would be attractive to some women, for he was by no 
means a bad-looking fellow, although somewhat diill- 
witted and heavy of intellect. He was rather in a 
despondent mood, and had been drinking, for his 
business had not prospered, and he had not only lost 
his money but was in debt. 

I learned these particulars not from himself, but in 
the neighbourhood. He was of a reticent disposition, 
an uncommunicative and cunning sort of man. By 
cunning, I mean that he would do things slyly and 
secretly, and keep his counsel about them. But though 
I came to this conclusion in regard to him I could not 
believe him capable of committing so cold-blooded a 
tragedy as that which had taken place at Duncan's 
farm, 

I found that he knew nothing about the murder, 
and I did not question him about it. But I asked 
him if he was acquainted with one Jessie Macfarlane, 
and I watched him narrowly as I put the question, 
though his somewhat stolid countenance betrayed no 
emotion or surprise. 

' Oh, ay,' he answered, with apparent unconcern. 
' I knew Jessie.' 
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'Were you courting her?' 

' Not exactly.' 

' But you were sweethearting her ?' 

' Yes. I was spoony on her at one time.' 

' And she was spoony on you?' 

' She was.' 

'You say she was. Does that mean that you have 
given her up ?' 

' Well, you see we didn't get on very well together.' 

'Why?' 

' Her tongue and her temper did not suit me.' 

' She has a violent tongue, has she ?' 

' Yes. She was always nagging at me, and I couldn't 
stand it.' 

' Was she jealous of you ?' 

' She was.' 

' She had cause to be, perhaps ?' 

This question aroused him from his lethargy. He 
had hitherto answered my questions in an uninterested 
and mechanical sort of way. Now I saw his eyes light 
up and the colour in his face deepen as he said 
quickly — 

' Look here, mister, what is your little game ? and 
what are you catechising me like this for ?' 
' I have a reason.' 

' Maybe you have. But you'll get no more out of 
me till I know what you are driving at.' 

' Well, just answer me one more question,' I said. 
'Where does Jessie live, and when did you see her 
last?' 

' Tell me what you want to know for?' said be. 
' No, I won't tell you now. But take my word for 
it, if you don't answer my question, you may get your- 
self into serious trouble.' 
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For the first time something like an expression of 
fear swept over his face, and with a sort of growl he 
said — 

' She stops at Paisley.' 

' Whereabouts ?' 

He gave me her address, and said that ho had seen 
her within a fortnight, but had had a violent quarrel, 
and had not seen her since. 

' Did you quarrel about a woman 9' I ashed. 

' Yes,' he answered, reluctantly. 

I was now determined to make a bold shot, and 
searching his face keenly said — 

• Would you be surprised to hear that the woman is 
dead 9' 

He fairly staggered and gasped out— 
' Good God ! you don't say so.' 

* Well, I have reason to think so. But tell me her 
name and describe her to me 9' 

' Her name is Annie Muirhead, and she's parlour 
maid to Mr. at Partick. 

' You've been courting her '?' 

'Yes.' 

' And did Jessie Macfarlane know of that 9' 

'Yes, she did.' 

' And that was the cause of quarrel between you 9' 

' It was.' 

I could no longer doubt now that I was on the right 
track, and that my theory was correct. A madly 
jealous and passionate woman had killed her more 
successful rival, and I was confirmed in this when by 
further questioning I elicited from Saunderson that 
he had told Annie that he intended to give up his 
shop and go back to work on Duncan's farm. For 
Mr. Duncan, so he said, had always promised to take 
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him back any time lie would go. His description of 
Annie Muirhead tallied exactly with that of the mur- 
dered woman, and when I told him that Annie had 
been killed he became deeply affected, and cried like a 
child. Half-an-hour later I was driving to Partick, 
and soon ascertained that Annie Muirhead had been 
missing from her place for nearly a fortnight. She 
had asked for a week off to go and see a sick sister, as 
she said, who lived at Berwick, and she had not been 
heard of since. 

So far, then, my idea about the tragedy was fully 
confirmed, but it still remained to be seen whether 
Jessie Macfarlane was the criminal. It was reason- 
able to suppose that she was, but still there was no 
actual proof, and before proceeding to extremity I 
resolved to learn something more about Jessie, and so 
went down to Paisley. 

I found that she was living in a very poor quarter 
of the town with her mother, but I was told that I 
could not see her as she was exceedingly ill and in 
bed. On my urging that it was absolutely necessary 
to her welfare that I should be alloAved to see her, the 
mother consented at last to let me go into her bed- 
room. 

I found her utterly prostrated, and evidently suffer- 
ing from hysterical nervousness. She was a really 
pretty woman, as far as the mere features went, but 
there was something in her face that was not agreeable. 
It is really difficult to say what this something was. 
Yet there was a something. I noticed that my en- 
trance caused an expression of alarm in her eyes, and 
in a feeble voice she asked — 

' What do you want with me, sir ?' 

My position was an extremely painful one, for there 
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could be 110 mistake about the woman's illness. But 
men in my profession have to think of duty before 
everything else. If this unfortunate creature had 
really been guilty of that awful crime she must pay 
the penalty, and pity could not be allowed to interfere 
with the stern demands of Justice. I therefore said, 
as I took my seat by the bedside — 

' I've come to ask you some questions about one 
Annie Muirhead.' 

I saw the woman's face contort with a look of 
horror and fear as I said this, and I was certain now 
that she was the murderess. 

' What about her ?' she asked fiercely. 
' She's been murdered,' I answered bluntly. 
' I know it,' she exclaimed, and then she broke into 
wild hysterical screams, and I left her to obtain a 
warrant for her arrest. I returned in about two 
hours, and was met by the mother, who was wild with 
grief, and as soon as she saw me she exclaimed — 

' Oh, sir, my poor lassie's dead. She's taken some- 
thing that's done for her.' 

This proved to be too true. A little while after I 
had left Jessie Macfarlane had ended her existence by 
swallowing a large dose of oxalic acid which had been 
used for cleaning some brass things. 

Further investigation led to the discovery in Annie 
Muirhead's box of a letter which had evidently been 
forged by Jessie Macfarlane. It was written as if it 
had come from Saunderson, and he was made to say 
that he had gone back to Duncan's farm, and it 
begged of her to meet him and he would get a lodging 
for her for a few days in Strathaven. 

This forged letter led her to her doom, and the light 
it threw upon the matter made the rest clear. There 

E 
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is no doubt that Saunderson had shamefully trifled 
with the feelings of Jessie, and she being of a pas- 
sionate, fiery, and revengeful temperament, resolved 
to murder her more successful rival, and the cunning 
of her nature was displayed in the way she lured her 
victim to that lonely farm, thinking probably that it 
would render the detection of the crime impossible. 
The fierceness and determination with which she slew 
her victim suggested uncontrollable passion that fell 
little short of actual madness. Further confirmation 
that the guilt was hers was furnished by the fellow 
earring to the one I had picked up being found 
amongst her things, and the morsel of cloth I had 
taken from the hedge was the same as one of her 
dresses, which was rent, and a piece was missing. It 
was also much stained with blood. Thus what pro- 
mised at first to be a profound mystery was fully 
cleared up, and the deed, terrible as it was, was 
marked by the usual vulgar elements which distin- 
guish this class of crime. 
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THE MISSING DIAMONDS. 

Mr. John Branscombe was a stockbroker in the city 
of London, and was said to be wealthy. As a rule, 
stockbrokers do flourish, while their clients do the 
reverse. Mr. Branscombe lived in excellent style at 
Putney. He had a large mansion-like house. He 
kept many servants, his carriage, horses, and dogs. 
He gave good parties ; his wines were choice ; his 
cigars ditto ; while his billiard-room was said to be 
one of the handsomest private billiard-rooms in or 
near London. 

Mr, Branscombe was married, and had one little 
girl. But he was old enough to be his wife's father, 
for he was fifty or thereabout, and she was only five- 
and-twenty. Mrs. Branscombe was charming, and 
even women had to admit that she was handsome; 
while as for men — well, they would dance attendance 
upon her like slaves. She had been a Miss Ethel 
Lewin, whose father had also been a stockbroker, and 
he and Branscombe had been closely mixed up together 
in business. Branscombe had long been in love with 
her before marrying her. At last Lewin came to lie 
on his death-bed, and he said to his old friend — 

' Why don't you marry the girl ?' 

' Ah, that is just what I desire to do, but ' 

'But what?' 
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' I'm afraid I'm a little too old for her.' 

' Not a bit of it, dear boy. She will make you a 
splendid wife, and I know you will do all that mortal 
man can do to make her happy. She has been well 
brought up. Her mother has had no grandee notions 
about her, but has taught her to be useful in the 
kitchen, and ornamental in the drawing-room. She 
can play the cook or be the lady, as circumstances 
require. You and I are old cronies, and there is no one 
I know I would prefer to you for a son-in-law. I can 
give the girl a nice plum, so she is worth having.' 

Mr. Branscombe, who had conscientiously scrupled 
to pop the question on account of the disparity in 
age, acted on the suggestion of his friend, and pro- 
posed to Ethel. She, following her mother's advice 
and her father's wishes, accepted him, and Mr. Lewin 
lived long enough to see them married. 

Now, so far as outward signs went, the Branscombes' 
married life was a very happy one. They had a sweet 
little tot of a daughter, who had inherited her mother's 
beauty. They had troops of friends, all the luxury 
and comfort that the heart of human being could 
desire, and plenty of money to supply their wants. 
But Mr. Branscombe, unfortunately, was troubled with 
a silent and gnawing sorrow. He was jealous. The 
green-eyed monster cankered his happiness. 

It was my privilege to enjoy the personal acquaint- 
ance of the Branscombes, and occasionally I was 
honoured with an invitation to their house. I thus 
knew something of their domestic life. One morning 
Branscombe came into my office in a hurried, agitated 
sort of way. That caused me considerable surprise. 

' Something has upset you this morning,' I said 
calmly. 
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' My God, Donovan, yes,' he exclaimed, as he banged 
his highly-polished beaver on the table and mopped 
his heated forehead. 

' Well, don't get excited, but tell me what it is.' 

' I've had a fearful row with Mrs. Branscombe.' 

' Indeed ! I'm very pained to hear that. But what 
has the row been about? Jealous again, eh?' 

' That is exactly it.' 

' Well, now, of whom are you jealous ?' I asked with 
a smile, and attaching no serious importance to his 
jealousy. 

' Of young Williams.' 

' What ? The son of Captain Williams, your neigh- 
bour?' 

' Yes.' 

' But what are your grounds of jealousy?' 

' I have long suspected that he was paying too much 
attention to my wife, and last night I happened to go 
home a little earlier than usual, and surprised them 
together in the drawing-room. It made my blood 
boil. I turned him out, and gave her a little of my 
mind. Of course there was a scene. She went into 
hysterics or something, and this morning I have been 
obliged to send for the doctor.' 

' My dear sir, I think you have been singularly in- 
discreet and hasty. I am sure, from what I know of 
Mrs. Branscombe, she dotes upon you.' 

' I know I dote on her,' he moaned, as he pressed 
his hand to his head. 

' Of course you do, and it's very absurd to let this 
stupid jealousy destroy your peace of mind.' 

' My God, Donovan, it is not stupid jealousy,' he 
cried out. ' I have every cause for it.' 

' Well, now, what do you want me to do ?' 
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' I want you to watch her and Williams, and if I 
find there is anything between them I'll shoot her and 
myself too — by heavens I will.' 

'Tut, tut, man, don't talk such nonsense,' I an- 
swered. ' Let me advise you now as a friend and 
well wisher. Do not subject your dear wife to such 
an iudignity as watching her. Or, at any rate, as a 
friend of you both I must decline to undertake the 
task. I'm willing to stake my reputation on your 
wife's honesty, and you do her a cruel injustice to 
suspect her. She is one of the best of women, and for 
your darling little girl's sake let no shadow come 
between you.' 

Mr. Branscombe, who was a most generous and 
impulsive man, was moved to tears, and wringing my 
hand, he stammered — 

' Donovan, it wrenches my heart to pieces to think 
anything wrong of her. I — I would fain believe you 
are right. Perhaps I have been hasty, and I'll take 
your advice.' 

In a few minutes he went away, and I felt very glad 
the matter had ended. I knew the young "Williams 
he spoke of. He had led a very wild and fast life, 
and had been a great trouble to his father, who was a 
retired military officer. "Young Williams was about 
thirty years of age, and had the misfortune to be very 
good looking, with a peculiarly fascinating manner ; 
but his looks were somewhat marred with dissipation. 
But, nevertheless, I was too much a man of the world 
not to know that he was a dangerous companion for 
a woman, though I made an exception in Mrs. Brans- 
combe's favour. I had always regarded her as a 
woman of such sound common sense that I could not 
bring myself to believe that she would be so foolish as 
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to desert a trusting, doting, and wealthy husband for 
a battered, penniless young roue like Alfred Williams. 

Mr. Branscombe was so much influenced by what 
I had said to him that he left his office at twelve 
o'clock determined to purchase a peace-offering and 
hurry home with it to his wife. His thoughts ran 
upon a piece of jewellery notwithstanding that his 
wife had plenty, and so he took a hansom and drove 
to Streeter's in Bond Street. He had no intention of 
going beyond twenty or thirty pounds in his purchase, 
but his eye alighted on a magnificent aigrette of 
brilliants. He looked at it, turned away and examined 
some bracelets. Then he went back to the aigrette, 
and at last asked the price. 

Seven thousand five hundred pounds. 

It was rather a large sum, though nothing to Mr. 
Branscombe. He could make as much as that some- 
times in a morning before luncheon, and he thought 
to himself — 

' That aigrette would certainly fetch Ethel and heal 
the wound.' 

His wife had rather a weakness for diamonds, and 
so, without further consideration, he drew a cheque 
for the amount ; had the aigrette packed in a box, and 
took it home with him. 

He found his wife in bed, pale, miserable, and un- 
happy. But he kissed her, asked her forgiveness, 
presented her with the costly little gewgaw he had 
purchased, and all was well. 

She soon got over her hysterical attack, and in a 
few days he called on me with a beaming face, told 
me what I have related, and thanked me for the advice 
I had given him. 

On two or three occasions after this I had the 
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pleasure of partaking of his hospitality, and on two 
occasions, at least, Mrs. Branscombe wore the dia- 
monds in her splendid hair, though she knew nothing 
of that morning visit her husband had paid me to my 
office, nor how in some measure she owed the posses- 
sion of the brilliants to me. 

About six months later I received a telegram from 
Mr. Branscombe requesting me to go down to his 
house immediately on urgent business. The telegram 
had been sent from Putney, and, full of wonder as to 
what this pressing demand meant, I started off. 

It was the end of summer, and, on arriving at Mr. 
Branscombe's residence, I learned that he and his 
wife and child had only the previous evening returned 
from a two months' tour on the Continent. They had 
been to France, Germany, and Italy, and had spent 
two weeks out of the time at Wiesbaden. 

' And what is it this time, Branscombe ?' I asked as 
he joined me in the library. 

' Bobbery,' he answered curtly. 

< Oh ! Where, of what, and when ?' 

' Where ; I don't know. Of what — the aigrette of 
diamonds I bought my wife at Streeter's. When — I 
am as ignorant of as where.' 

It appears that Mrs. Branscombe had taken most of 
her jewellery with her, including the aigrette. She 
had worn it two or three times at the opera, but 
on arriving home on the previous night, when the 
jewel case was opened the aigrette was found to be 
missing. 

I received the information with a somewhat o-rave 
countenance, because diamonds were so easily disposed 
of on the Continent, and I did not sec much chance 
of recovering the stolen property. But one little 
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peculiarity immediately struck me, and I asked this 
pointed question — 

' Was the aigrette the only thing stolen from the 
jewel case ?' 

' Yes, I believe so. But you had better see my wife,' 
he said, laying his hand on the bell. 

' Sta} r ,' I answered, ' I will see her later on. In the 
meantime, could you let me see the jewel case un- 
known to any one ?' 

'Oh, yes, I think so. My wife has some visitors in 
the drawing room. We can easily slip upstairs to her 
boudoir, and I know where she keeps her keys.' 

' Come then,' I answered, ' let us go at once.' 

Accordingly we went upstairs to the magnificent 
little room known as Mrs. Branscombe's boudoir. 
After some hunting about, the keys were found, and a 
little safe let into the wall in her room opened, and 
the jewel case produced. It was a stout, polished oak 
case, securely bound round with brass bands. It had 
a Chubb's patent lock, and, in addition, the bands 
were fastened with padlocks. 

I noted at once that the box had not been tampered 
with, and that, taken in connection with the fact that 
the diamonds were the only things stolen, was to me 
a suspicious circumstance, and I thought to myself, 
' this will prove a clue or I am much mistaken.' How- 
ever, I did not mention this to Mr. Branscombe, and 
we went downstairs again. When we got into the 
library I said — 

' Before mentioning anything to Mrs. Branscombe, I 
should like to see her maid.' 

' Of course, you can do that. But I hope you don't 
suspect her. I'll vouch for the honesty of Phoebe.' 

' Oh, I do not suspect any one at present. But if 
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you place this matter in my hands you must let me 
go to work in my own way.' 

' My dear fellow, certainly,' lie exclaimed. ' But 
have a glass of sherry and a biscuit. Then I shall 
leave you, as I have to start for the city. Perhaps if 
I do not see you again to-day you'll report progress 
a,s soon as possible.' 

'Yes, I'll do so.' 

' And you know one doesn't like to have one's 
things stolen, and seven thousand five hundred pounds 
is rather a big sum to lose that way. If I lost it on 
'Change I'd think nothing of it; but I be hanged if I 
am going to let any one fleece me out of that amount 
with impunity if I can help it.' 

' You may rely upon my doing all in my power to 
bring the thief to justice,' I replied, 'though I much 
fear the diamonds will not be recovered. 5 

'Why?' 

'Well, they are things for which there is such a 
ready market, and the thief would lose no time in 
exchanging them for money.' 

' Ah,' muttered Mr. Branscombe reflectively, ' I 
suppose so. At any rate, do your best.' 

' I will,' I answered. 

The sherry and biscuits were discussed, and then Mr. 
Branscombe went citywards, having first of all given 
Phoebe Martin instructions to join me in the library. 

Phoebe was rather a pretty woman about thirty, 
with an honest expression of face on the whole, and 
yet there was something about her which made me 
think she could keep her own counsel when she liked. 

'Well, Phoebe,' I began, • this is a serious business, 
the loss of your mistress'!: diamonds ?' 

' Yes, sir, it is indeed.' 
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'Have you any theory as to how they have been 
stolen ?' 

'No.' 

' I note that the case has not been tampered with.' 

' How do you know ?' she asked quickly. 

' Because I have examined it.' 

I saw as I said this that there was an all but im- 
perceptible change in the maid's face, and her eyes fell 
away from mine. 

' Well, yes, it's true,' she answered, 'the case has 
not been touched, and my impression is the diamonds 
were stolen in Wiesbaden.' 

' What makes you think that ?' I asked quickly, ' I 
thought you had no theory ?' 

' Oh, well, if you call that a theory,' she exclaimed, 
with an indignant shake of her head, for like all 
women she did not like to be bowled out in an incon- 
sistency. 

'It comes very near a theory,' I remarked with a 
smile. 'But surely you knew when you left Wies- 
baden whether the jewels had been packed or not ?' 

' No, I did not. We went from Milan to Wiesbaden. 
My mistress had worn the aigrette at the opera at La 
Scala, at Milan, and I never saw it again after I had 
put it into the case that night. At Wiesbaden Mrs. 
Branscombe wore her ordinary jewels, and it was only 
when we came home last night that we found the 
diamonds were missing.' 

' Umph, it's a very mysterious case,' I remarked. 
' Very mysterious. Now do you suppose, Miss Phoebe,' 
I asked, fixing my eyes upon her, ' that the robbery 
took place while the things were in transit ?' 

'Yes, of course I do,' she answered with a certain 
sharpness. 
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' Well, now, if that was the case the mystery is in- 
creased, because yon see the box is intact ; and then, 
again, why did the thieves take the diamond aigrette 
and leave the other jewellery ?' 

'How can I tell yon?' she snapped angrily, and 
looking at me with flashing eyes. 

' There is nothing to be got by losing your temper,' 
I answered with a smile. 

' Then, why do you cross-examine me ?' she ex- 
claimed. * Do you suppose I stole the thing ?' Here 
she pulled out her handkerchief and burst into tears. 

' I haven't formed any definite opinion on the sub- 
ject,' I answered evasively. ' But you are Mrs. Brans- 
combe's maid, and I am given to understand that it is 
your especial duty to look after her jewel case. Is 
that not so ?' 

' Yes, it is,' she sobbed. ' But I know nothing at 
all about the loss of the diamonds ; and you had better 
see my mistress and talk to her.' 

' I intend to see her; but I had an object in seeing 
you first.' 

'Well, I'll go and send her to you,' said Miss Phoebe. 

' No. If you please you'll stay here. I wish to see 
her in your presence.' 

' I shan't stay,' she exclaimed with a little display 
of fieriness as she moved towards the door. 

' Stay, Miss Martin,' I said in such a peremptory 
tone, and with such firmness, that she paused and 
looked at me with astonishment. ' You will be good 
enough to comply with my request, for remember I 
have the power to arrest you on suspicion.' 

She turned deadly pale, a look of fear came into her 
face, and with a cry she threw herself into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. 
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Of course, it will be quite understood that I had a 
distinct motive in not letting her leave the room. 1 
had not, however, arrived at any definite conclusion 
as to the guilty party. I could hardly do that with 
the meagre evidence I had to go upon, but certain 
logical theories had suggested themselves to me, and, 
if I did not exactly think that Phoebe Martin was 
guilty of the robbery herself, I most certainly had a 
vague notion that she was in a position to throw some 
light upon this extraordinary case. The fact of the 
jewel box not having been tampered with showed that 
the diamonds had not been stolen from the box, unless 
that had been left purposely open by a confederate. 
The possibility of that I did not overlook, and, as- 
suming such to be the case, the question arose — 'Who 
was the confederate ?' and to that there could hardly 
be any other answer than 'Phoebe Martin.' An ordi- 
nary thief, had he broken open the box, would have 
cleared out more of the jewellery, which represented 
a large sum of money, but, the box not being broken 
open, the thief, as it seemed, had had facilities placed 
in his way to clear off the diamonds alone. 

Turning to the weeping woman in the chair, I 
said — 

' Miss Martin, I am going to ring the bell for one of 
the servants, in order that I may send a message to 
Mrs. Branscombe. May I advise, therefore, that you 
should compose yourself, for you being in tears is sug- 
gestive, and the servant might gossip in the kitchen.' 

She took the hint, and without speaking she rose 
from the chair, crossed the room, and stared out of 
the window. Then I rang the bell, and the servant 
appeared. 

'Be good enough to convey my compliments to 
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your mistress, and ask her if she will favour me with 
her presence here for a few minutes." 

The servant retired, and I walked to the window 
and stood alongside of Phoebe. 

' You seem to have a very decided opinion,' I said, 
' that the diamonds were stolen in Wiesbaden. Will 
you please to tell me what has influenced that 
opinion V 

' Nothing,' she answered sharply, and without look- 
ing at me, but still staring in an abstracted way 
through the window. 

' Come, come, now, Phoebe,' I said persuasively, 
' when a woman is decided she usually knows why she 
is so ; and do not forget, please, that I am under orders 
from Mr. Branscombe to find out, if possible, who stole 
the diamonds. Therefore I am only doing my duty 
in questioning you, and if you have the interest of 
your master and mistress at heart you will do all you 
can to assist me in unravelling the knotty skein.' 

Instead of answering me, she pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes again and sobbed bitterly, and she 
was in that position when Mrs. Branscombe appeared. 

The lady greeted me warmly — a little too eifusively, 
I thought — and it occurred to me that she was agi- 
tated. She glanced hurriedly at her maid, and asked, 
with a shade of alarm in her tone — 

'Why, whatever is the matter with Phoebe?' 

' I should say nothing very serious at present, Mrs. 
Branscombe. Possibly your husband would tell j r ou 
that he was going to speak to me about the stolen 
jewels?' 

'No,' she answered breathlessly, and changing 
colour, ' he did not tell me so, Mr. Donovan.' 

' Yes,' exclaimed Phoebe, quickly turning round for 
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the first time and exposing a very red face, ' and Mr. 
Donovan has been questioning me as if lie thought I 
was the thief.' 

' Not quite so, Miss Martin,' I returned with a bow. 
' But as the custodian of your mistress's jewels, you 
are, or ought to be, in a position to assist in the eluci- 
dation of this strange robbery.' 

I had watched Mrs. Branscombe narrowly as I spoke, 
and I was perfectly sure she was confused and ill at 
ease. Why I could not imagine then, though it did 
flash through my mind that here was a plot. 

The lady seemed to make an effort to recover her- 
self; then she spoke. 

' Oh, as far as I can form an opinion, T think the 
facts are perfectly clear. The diamonds were stolen 
in Wiesbaden.' 

'Why do you think so?' I asked quickly, and that 
idea about the plot taking a little more definite shape 
in my mind. 

' Why V — this confusedly. ' Well, I am sure of it.' 

'But why are you siire of it, Mrs. Branscombe?' I 
asked smilingly, and in a tone that I hoped would put 
her at her ease. 

' Because I wore them in Milan, and never saw them 
after.' 

'But might they not have been stolen in Milan?' 

' Oh, yes, of course,' she exclaimed, with a sort of 
joyfulness, as though my question had suggested a 
way out of some difficulty. 

' Perhaps you will permit Miss Martin to retire now,' 
I remarked, ' as at present I have no further questions 
to put to her.' 

' Of course she can go if she likes,' answered Mrs. 
Branscombe, displaying a faint irritation, and Martin, 
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as if only too glad to get away, hurried out of the 
room. 

When she had gone I said — 

' Mrs. Branscombe, it is my duty to tell you that 
your maid has informed me that she put the diamonds 
in the case the night after you had worn them at La 
Scala, and she, too, is of opinion that they were stolen 
in Wiesbaden. Certain it is they were not stolen in 
transit between the two places unless Phoebe was a 
party to the robbery ' 

'Mr. Donovan!' exclaimed the lady with warm 
indignation. ' I hope you do not suspect Phoebe of 
being capable of such a thing.' 

'Have you full and perfect confidence in her?' I 
asked. 

' Yes.' 

'Why? 

' Because I have.' 

* That is a purely feminine reason,' I remarked with 
a laugh. ' Possibly, however, you have good grounds for 
believing that she had nothing to do with the robbery?' 

' Of course I have,' said the lady. 

' Very well then, that narrows the inquiry somewhat. 
Now, both you and she seem to think that the jewels 
were stolen in Wiesbaden. Phoebe can give me no 
reason for her thinking so. But I am sure you must 
have formed some opinion on the subject, and you will 
aid me possibly in my inquiries if you will kindly say 
why you fix upon Wiesbaden as the locale of the 
robbery V 

Mrs. Branscombe's pretty face was very pale now, 
and there was a troubled look in her eyes. But instead 
of answering me directly she said with pretty petu- 
lance— 
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' Keally I can't understand what my husband wanted 
to engage a detective for in this matter. Of course, 
when I got home I told him about the loss of the dia- 
monds, because I knew if I did not wear them he 
would inquire about them. But I don't see that there 
is any necessity to make all this fuss. The things 
have gone and there's an end of it, and I don't sup- 
pose we shall ever hear tale or tidings of them any 
more.' 

' But, madam,' I exclaimed in surprise, ' the things 
cost your husband seven thousand five hundred 
pounds.' 

' Well, and what of that ? It is a mere flea bite to him.' 

'It is gratifying,' I answered, 'that your husband 
can so well afford to lose that large sum, which would 
be a fortune to many men. But I may inform 
you that he has instructed me to use every means 
possible to find out what has become of the diamonds, 
and as I have a strict and conscientious regard for 
duty I shall carry out his orders.' 

Mrs. Branscombe rose from the chair on which she 
had been sitting. A warm flush had spread over 
her face, and she looked beautiful even in her indig- 
nation. 

' Very well, Mr. Donovan,' she said scornfully. ' As 
I am not in a position to give you any further infor- 
mation, I must leave you and my husband to do what 
you like in the matter. As I have some visitors 
waiting for me you will excuse my going. Good 
morning, sir.' 

With a graceful bow she swept out of the room, 
leaving me standing there in astonishment, and I had 
to confess to myself that for once in my life I had 
been nonplussed by a woman. 
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Although I was nonplussed, let it not be thought 
that I was disconcerted. The idea about a plot had 
now become a confirmed conviction with me, and I 
felt sure of two things — firstly, that Phoebe, the maid, 
was in a position to throw a good deal of light on the 
mystery, but would not do so ; secondly, Mrs. Brans- 
combe, for some deep and dark reason, was desirous 
that no attempt should be made to trace the lost 
property. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that I did 
not suspect Phoebe of being the thief, unless she had 
taken the diamonds, and her mistress did not wish to 
accuse her. That, however, seemed to me to be too 
absurd for consideration, inasmuch as no adequate 
motive could be suggested for so truly an extraordinary 
course on the part of a mistress. The lady might have 
been so attached to her maid as to be disposed, owing 
to mistaken generosity, to overlook a single act of 
petty pilfering, but when it came to a question of seven 
thousand five hundred pounds of value, the theory, 
from the commonsense point of view, was utterly un- 
tenable. 

As it was evident that I could not count upon 
assistance from either the mistress or the maid, I saw 
that I should be compelled to unravel the tangled 
skein myself, and for some minutes I was not quite 
sure what plan I should pursue. The little rebuff I 
had received, as unexpected as it was disagreeable, 
had only stimulated me to use every exertion, and 
very soon my mind was made up, and I had decided 
on a course. My duty was a disagreeable one, for I 
had already made an enemy of Mrs. Branscombe, and 
I now had to leave the house where I had been a 
welcome guest in a manner which was suggestive of 
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an obnoxious tax-collector. Notwithstanding that, the 
butler bowed me out with obsequious politeness. No 
doubt he was in ignorance of the object of my visit 
then, but it was not pleasant to me to go away with 
the knowledge that Mrs. Branscombe now regarded 
me with feelings the reverse of friendly, for no other 
reason than that in the pursuit of my avocation I was 
simply doing my duty ; but I thought to myself as I 
went down the garden path — 

' Poor Mrs. Branscombe has in some way or other 
been deceiving her husband, and, being fearful that I 
may bring this deception to light, she has allowed 
her woman's feelings of fear and bitterness to betray 
themselves.' 

In thinking over this I could not somehow brine; 
myself to believe that she was very wicked. I pre- 
ferred to think of her as having been guilty of folly, 
and I was hopeful that I might be able to prove to her 
that after all I was her true friend. 

Taking the first train back to the city, I went direct 
to Mr. Branscombe's office. He was not there, how- 
ever, and I had to go on 'Change to find him. 

'Well, Donovan !' he exclaimed when we met, 'what 
success ?' 

' Not much,' I answered. 

' But you have seen Mrs. Branscombe and Phoebe ?' 

' Oh, yes ; but they do not seem able to throw any- 
light on the matter.' 

He looked at me fixedly for some moments, then 
said — 

' Look here, when I left my home in the morning I 
wouldn't for the world have suspected Phoebe. But 
since then I have been thinking the matter over ; and 
what you pointed out to me — namely, that the box 
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was intact — has caused me to change my opinion. 
Now, tell me candidly, do you suspect the maid V 

' I do not suspect the maid of having stolen the 
diamonds,' I answered emphatically, although, as will 
be seen, there was some slight evasiveness in the 
answer. 

' I am glad of that,' he said with a sigh of relief, 
'because I have always had a very high opinion of 
Phoebe. Now, what do you propose to do ?' 

' I intend to go to Wiesbaden.' 

' To Wiesbaden!' he exclaimed, opening his eyes to 
their fullest extent. ' Why ?' 

'Because it is there I hope to get hold of the 
threads that will lead me to a solution of what is now 
somewhat of a mystery.' 

Mr. Branscombe reflected for a few moments. 
Then, as if a new light had broken in upon him, 
he said with the decisiveness that was character- 
istic of him when he had made up his mind to a 
thing — 

' Go, Donovan ; and, look here, spare no expense. 
I do not care a pin supposing we never recover the 
diamonds, but there is something fishy in the business, 
and, by heavens, I'll get to the bottom of it if it cost 
me ten thousand pounds.' 

I saw that he spoke with suppressed excitement 
and, in order to reassure him, I said with a laugh — 

' Oh, we need not spend anything like that, and it's 
probable the diamonds may be recovered. After all. 
you know it may resolve itself into a very common- 
place affair. Some of the smart continental thieves 
who make a profession of robbing passengers' luggage 
that is in transit are provided with all sorts of keys 
and appliances for opening locks ; so we really must 
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not attach too much importance to the fact of the 
jewel-case not being broken open.' 

This was not my honest opinion, but, under the 
circumstances, I felt it was justifiable to give expres- 
sion to it so that my friend's mind might not be 
tortured. It certainly would have come near my 
opinion had it not been for the way Mrs. Branscombe 
and her maid had fenced my questions. I felt sure 
that they were concealing something from me, and I 
knew too much of human nature to suppose that when 
a woman had made up her mind to deceive a man she 
would help anyone to find out her deceit. Therefore 
I must play against her and discover the secret for 
myself. 

Mr. Branscombe showed by his manner that he 
was reassured, for he answered in a more cheerful 
tone — ■ 

' Very likely you are right, Donovan, but get to the 
bot'.n— 1 of the affair. I am curious to know how the 
robije; y was done. I confess that I've no hope of see- 
ing the jewels back, but I be hanged if I shouldn't 
like to give the thief a few years' penal servitude.' 

I left him, as business called him away, and that 
night I took a ticket by the Brussels train on my way 
to Wiesbaden. 

On reaching my destination, I obtained quarters in 
the hotel, ' Les Quatre Saisons,' where the Brans- 
combes had stayed. Being the fag end of the season, 
there were not many foreigners remaining in the town, 
and I thought if it was there the plot of the robbery 
had been hatched I might be able to get at the 
bottom of it. I proceeded with my inquiries very 
cautiously, for it must be remembered that both Mrs. 
Branscombe and her maid had stated that they only 
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discovered the robbery on reaching their home. If 
that was so the landlord of the hotel would know 
nothing about it. But my opinion was that the lady 
and Phoebe were aware of the theft in Baden, and 
what I wanted to get at was, why they were so anxious 
to conceal their knowledge. 

My inquiries naturally commenced with the manager 
of the hotel, an intelligent and quick-eyed German. 

I found that he remembered the ' Famille Anglaise 
Branscombe' very well, and he gave me the key-note 
by saying— 

' Madame Branscombe is tres distingue, and so 
handsome !' 

' Yes, she is very handsome,' I replied, and then 
added, with an object — 'And she is so much younger 
than her husband.' 

' Mon Dieu, oui !' he exclaimed. ' Sometimes it is 
not so good for ze husband when he is so old and has 
such a pretty wife.' 

'Why do you say that?' I asked carelessly. 'Did 
you observe anything frivolous in Madame's conduct!' 

He shrugged his shoulders as he replied — 

' Ze landlord of a hotel must be blind to ze zings 
that come under his eye.' 

' Ah, precisely. That is diplomatic from the hotel 
keeper's point of view. But pray tell me, sir, for I 
have a very particular object in inquiring, is it within 
your knowledge that during her stay here Mrs. Brans- 
combe met or had any communication with a gentle- 
man ?' 

' Wherefore do you make ze inquiry ?' he demanded, 
fixing his keen dark eyes upon me. 

' I have come here specially to try and find out,' I 
answered. 
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He pulled his moustache reflectively for some mo- 
ments, then he replied, with true German caution — 

' Madame et Monsieur were much liked in my 
house, and ze gentlemen were always polite to Madame, 
and in ze evening she and her husband sat in ze 
garden, and talked ver mooch with ze visitors.' 

'Just so. Most well-bred people staying in an 
hotel make themselves agreeable to their fellow- 
lodgers. But what I want to get at is, did you observe 
anything in Madame's conduct which would have led 
you to suspect that she showed a partiality for any 
particular gentleman ?' 

' Ah ! monsieur,' he exclaimed with a wink. ' You 
try to make ze pump of me,' and he imitated the 
motion of a pump handle by moving his arm up and 
down. 

' I do not wish to pump you,' I answered. ' I simply 
want you to answer me a plain question, and, in order 
that we may understand each other better, let me 
inform you that I am a detective officer, and it is most 
important that I should know something of Madame's 
doings while she was here.' 

The host's face became very grave; and he took 
time to consider what answer he should give me. At 
last he spoke, and he said with that ponderous de- 
liberateness peculiar to the German when he takes a 
very serious view of anything — 

' Madame was a little indiscreet.' He paused as if 
doubtful whether he should say more. 

'Why?' I asked. 

' I shall tell you. When Madame and her husband 
came to my house there was one gentleman here that 
was called Monsieur Williams. But I do not like zat 
man. lie was in my house for sis weeks, and he pay 
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me not for three weeks. I have told him to go, but he 
said he would soon have some money from his father. 
Madame arrive, and she meet Monsieur Williams in 
ze hall. They are var mooch astonish ; and ze same 
night, when it was quite dark, one of my waiters have 
seen them in ze garden. Monsieur Williams had his 
arm round Madame's waist, and Madame was crying. 
Ze next day, in ze afternoon, Monsieur Williams pay 
me my bill, and he take ze six o'clock train for 
Cologne, and Madame met him at ze station.' 

' How do you know she did ?' I asked quickly. 

' Because my porter who took ze luggage saw them 
at ze station.' 

This statement was a confirmation of my own sus- 
picions. But I heard it with sorrow, for it pointed to 
the only inference that could be drawn, which was 
that Mrs. Branscombe had deceived her husband. As 
yet, however, I only knew half the truth, or I might 
say only the beginning of it, though it was perfectly 
clear to me that I was not far wrong when I suspected 
a little plot ; and there could be no doubt that Phoebe, 
the maid, was in the confidence of her mistress. My 
next move now was to get on the track of young 
Williams, for what I suspected was this — he had 
either stolen the diamonds, and by some means Mrs. 
Branscombe had come to know that he was the thief, 
though she would not prosecute him, or she had given 
him the diamonds. Whichever it was I resolved to 
find out the truth, and I hoped that I might be the 
means of not only showing Mrs. Branscombe how 
much folly she had been guilty of in the past, but 
save her from committing herself in the future. Per- 
haps it was a somewhat difficult task I had set myself, 
but I believed I could carry it out. 
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Williams had gone to Cologne, and thither I went 
after him. Not that I expected to find him there, but 
I expected at any rate to get on his trail. In a con- 
tinental town it is an easy matter to find a person 
who is staying in an hotel, providing yon know the 
person's name, for every proprietor is bound to send a 
list of all his arrivals to the head police office, where 
they are registered. My first step, therefore, was to 
go to the chief bureau of the police, where I ascer- 
tained, much to my agreeable surprise, that a Mr. 
Williams from London was staying at the Dom 
Hotel. 

Williams had never met me, consequently I was a 
stranger to him, and so I took up my quarters at the 
same hotel. Before many hours were over I had 
learnt a good deal about my man, and, amongst other 
things, that he was then ill in bed, suffering from the 
effects of a debauch. The hotel people had been a 
little puzzled about him, for he was apparently not a 
tourist, at any rate he took no interest in those things 
that tourists are generally interested in, and he was 
obviously not a tradesman. He received but very few 
letters, seldom went out, and played billiards nearly 
all day, smoked, drank, and usually retired for the 
night in a state of muddle. 

' Has he any money ?' I asked my informant. 

' Well, I don't think he has much now. He seemed 
to be pretty flush when he first came a little more 
than three weeks ago. Bat he has squandered a great 
deal.' 

I was disconcerted by this, because if he had no 
money it rather pointed to the probability of his not 
having got the diamonds after all. For though he 
might have sold them far below their value, he must 
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have received between two and three thousand pounds, 
and he could hardly have squandered that in so short 
a time. 

' Why do you think he has not much money now ?' 

Tor this reason, two days ago his bill was pre- 
sented and he could not pay it, but said that as soon 
as he was better he would raise money in the town on 
some valuable security he had.' 

I laughed to myself as I heard this, and I thought 
' The bird is limed to a certainty.' 

My plan was quickly formed, and I resolved on a 
little strategy. Taking the landlord to some extent 
into my confidence, I asked him to introduce me to 
Mr. Williams as Herr Fritz Forchheimer, and by a 
little manipulation of my hair and beard, and a cer- 
tain arrangement of dress, I was enabled to present a 
tolerable likeness to a flourishing German Jew. 

We went upstairs to Mr. Williams' room together, 
and addressing the invalid the landlord said — 

' You will pardon me, Herr William, but as you 
told my waiter that you wished to be recommended to 
somebody who would advance you money on valuable 
security, I have taken the liberty of introducing to 
you my friend, Herr Fritz Forchheimer, of Forch- 
heimer, Goldschmidt & Co., of Cologne. You could 
not have a better person to do business with.' 

Williams, who really looked very ill and miserable, 
seemed somewhat surprised, but he answered with the 
petulance of one who is in suffering and feels irritated 
and annoyed at being disturbed — 

' Oh, very well, that's all right. Leave me with this 
Mr. What's his name ?' 

' Herr Fritz Forchheimer.' 

' All right ; sit down, Mr. Forkkammer. 5 
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' Forchheimer,' I said correctively, with a perfect 
German accent. 

' Damn it, man,' he cried, ' never mind about your 
name. Sit down. And look here, landlord, send me 
up a bottle of champagne. I shall die if I don't have 
some fizz.' 

I gave the landlord a look. He understood it, and, 
saying he would order the champagne to be brought 
up, he retired. 

' You are not in good health, Herr Williams ?' I 
began, as I put my hat on the table and drew a chair 
near his bedside. 

' I'm suffering from the effects of too much liquor,' 
he snarled, 'and I think I have been seeing devils. 
But I shall be all right when I get the champagne. 
They wouldn't let me have it before because they 
thought I couldn't pay for it. But they've made a 
mistake for once. I can buy their infernal house up.' 

' That is good, that is good,' I murmured, as I took 
a pinch of snuff from a very fancy-looking box, and 
offered him some, but he turned away in disgust. 

The champagne was now brought, and he drank ofi 
two glasses, one after the other, almost without draw- 
ing his breath. 

'Ah ! By heaven, that is new life,' he exclaimed, as 
he lay back on his pillow with a gratified sigh. 

'Now then, we can do business, I hope,' I observed. 
'My firm is one of the best in Cologne, and can 
advance money to any amount. Do you wish to 
obtain a loan, Herr Williams, or to sell something?' 

' On what conditions would you lend me some 
money?' he asked, turning his bleared eyes upon me. 

' If your position is good, and you can give good 
security, we would lend you money at 20 per cent. 
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and expenses. That is lower than any other house in 
the town. Have you some estates in England, Herr 
Williams ?' 

'Estate!' he exclaimed, breaking into coarse 
laughter. ' Estate ! Oh, yes, any quantity ; but what 
the devil have my estates in England got to do with 
you here ? Now, look here, Forgehammer ' 

' Forchheimer, Herr Williams.' 

' Well, Eorge something or another. I don't care a 
button what your name is, and I don't want you to 
lend me money on my estates or anything else. I 
want to sell you something if you will buy it.' 

' What is it ?' 

' Diamonds.' 

My heart almost leapt into my mouth as he thus 
betrayed himself, but, retaining my composure, I said 
coolly — 

' Oh, yes, we buy diamonds when they are good.' 

' Well, mine are good. They belonged to my wife, 
who died six months ago. Her death sent me wrong, 
and I've run through a pile of money since. I've kept 
these diamonds by me thinking they would have to go 
sooner or later, and it turns out to be sooner than I 
expected.' 

' How much are you wanting?' I asked. 

* As much as I can get. They are worth five thou- 
sand pounds, at least.' 

' Umph. That is a good sum, but please to let me 
see them?' 

" Oh, yes ; I will let you see them,' he answered, 
and, springing out of bed, he went to his portmanteau, 
and, opening the lid, he brought out a small cardboard 
box. Removing the lid from this, he disclosed Madame 
Branscombe's aigrette: but it was all crushed and 
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broken out of shape, and tlie diamonds were scattered 
about in the box. He placed it on the table beside 
me, then got into bed again. I examined the diamonds 
carefully, then, as I put on the lid again, I said in my 
natural voice — 

' Mr. Williams, I will take charge of these stones, 
and restore them to their rightful owner, Mrs. Brans- 
combe.' 

I do not think I have ever seen a man's face change 
so suddenly to a ghastly pallor as did his when he saw 
that he was trapped. 

' You lie,' he bawled hoarsely, ' they are not Mrs. 
Branscombe's.' 

' The lie is yours,' I answered. ' They are the pro- 
perty of that lady, and you stole them in Wiesbaden.' 

'You lie again,' he hissed. 'I did not steal them, 
she gave them to me. And, by God, you will not take 
them away.' 

' Stay,' I said sternly, as he sprang up menacingly 
in bed. 'I am an English detective officer, com- 
missioned by Mr. Branscombe, stockbroker in the 
city of London, to recover these diamonds. He knows 
nothing as to how they came into your possession. 
If you remain quiet I will not accuse you of having 
stolen them. But if you are obstreperous in any way 
I will have you detained here until your extradition 
can be obtained on a warrant from London.' 

He seemed utterly dumbfoundered as he realised 
how thoroughly he was defeated, and as he pressed his 
hand to his throbbing temples he moaned — 

' As God is my judge, she gave them to me to pay 
my debts, and you have no right to take them.' 

' I have every right to take them, for it was shameful 
and infamous of you to accept them from her. She 
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has been weak and foolish, but she shall not suffer 
this loss.' 

He seemed beside himself with disappointment and 
mortification, and for some moments he buried his 
face in the pillow, and I moved to the door. Then 
suddenly he sprang up again, and cried — 

' Look here ! For heaven's sake, don't leave one 
like this. Give me a ten pound note anyway to get 
me out of this infernal place.' 

I considered a little, then told him that I would pay 
whatever he owed in the hotel, and place a hundred 
marks in the hands of the landlord, which would be 
given to him when he left the hotel.' 

He made no acknowledgment of this offer, but once 
more buried his face in the pillow, and as I saw no 
use in prolonging the painful scene I left the room, 
carrying the diamonds with me. 

I fulfilled my promise in regard to paying "Williams' 
bill, and leaving five pounds for him in the hands of 
the landlord; and that night I left for London well 
pleased with the success of my mission. 

On arrival in town I lost no time in going down to 
Putney, choosing an hour when I knew Mr. Brans- 
combe had left home for his business. On sending 
my card up to Mrs. Branscombe, she returned word 
that she was engaged and could not see me. I was 
prepared for that refusal, and had written a little note 
saying that it was indispensable to her own interests 
and welfare that she should see me, as I had a most 
important communication to make. My note Avas 
marked ' Private and confidential,' and, as I antici- 
pated it would, it brought the lady to me. 

She was looking pale, anxious, and a little frightened, 
but nevertheless singularly attoactive and charming 
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in a pale blue peignoir, trimmed with dentelles de 
Bruxelles of the daintiest and flimsiest kind. I placed 
a chair for her, and said with a view to setting her at 
her ease — 

'You are looking charming this morning, Mrs. 
Branscombe.' 

' Don't waste time in idle compliments, Mr. Dono- 
van,' she said. 'You have some business with me?' 

Her voice was perceptibly tremulous, showing that 
she was agitated with suppressed excitement. I smiled 
as I answered — 

' The compliment is not an idle one, I assure you. 
But to business. It is my pleasure and privilege to be 
able to restore your missing diamonds to you.' 

I produced from my pocket the box containing the 
jewels, and handed it to her. Her pretty face was 
full of astonishment and alarm, as she exclaimed with 
gasping breath — 

' Where did you get the diamonds from ?' 

' From Mr. Williams in Cologne,' I said, fixing my 
gaze upon her, though she could not meet nry look, 
but, turning her head away, burst into tears. ' Mrs. 
Branscombe,' I continued, ' I have learned a good deal 
since I saw you some days ago, and I have been able 
to rescue your jewels from an idle scoundrel; and I 
would venture with delicacy and feeling to express a 
hope that this little unpleasant episode may save you 
from much sorrow in the future, and enable you to 
avoid a pitfall, where lurk ruin, dishonour, and perhaps 
death. You have a kind, doting and indulgent 
husband, a magnificent home, and a sweet angelic 
child. For her sake, if for nothing else, do not blast 
your happiness and break your husband's heart. I have 
taken the liberty to give expression to my feelings out 
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of the friendship I bear you ; and now, in restoring 
the jewels to you, let me say that your husband shall 
never know from my lips how I recovered the diamonds 
or from whom. Tour future is in your own hands.' 

She had been sobbing bitterly, but she rose now and 
held out her hand to me, and with difficulty she said — 

' Mr. Donovan, I have done you a wrong, but you 
have opened my eyes and read me a lesson. Believe 
me when I say that my folly has been venial. A 
foolish fascination blinded me for a time, and I see, 
with a shudder, the brink of the fatal precipice upon 
which I tottered. You have saved me, and I thank 
you from my heart; and it is right you should 
know the truth. When we arrived in Wiesbaden I 
found to my horror that Williams was staying in the 
same hotel. He was in great distress, and importuned 
me to lend him some money. He said that he could not 
return to England until he had paid his debts, and 
that if I could not help him he would commit suicide. 
I was terribly frightened, but I knew I could not give 
him much money unknown to my husband. Fifty 
pounds in money was the extent to which I could go, 
and with Phoebe's connivance, and on condition that 
he woiild immediately leave Wiesbaden, I gave him the 
diamonds, telling him to sell them for as much as he 
could. That is the truth, and I have nothing more to 
tell.' 

'I know it,' I answered as I shook her hand 
warmly, ' and now live for your husband and child in 
the future. You need not tell Mr. Branscombe any- 
thing. It is better not to do so ; it would make him 
so unhappy. Simply say I handed you the jewels, 
but did not tell you how I recovered them. Henceforth 
this matter is a dead secret between you and me.' 
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Her emotion choked her, and she could not speak, 
only press my hand in speechless gratitude. 

' I have only one condition to make,' I added, ' and 
that is that within six months you will discharge 
Phoebe. It is in your interest that she should go.' 

' I will, I will,' she faltered. 

I had no wish to prolong the interview, and left 
her, and as soon as I got back to the city I called on 
Mr. Branscombe. 

' Hullo, Donovan,' he exclaimed cheerily, ' I hardly 
expected to have seen you so soon. You've had no 
luck, I suppose?' 

' Oh, yes,' I answered, ' I have been fortunate enough 
to recover the diamonds, and I have restored them to 
Mrs. Branscombe.' 

' The deuce you have,' he cried in amazement. 
' Well, you are a wonder. Now tell me how did you 
manage it ?' 

I smiled as I said — 

'Excuse me; but a detective's business has its 
secrets as a stockbroker's has. It suffices for me to 
say that I traced the jewels to the possession of a 
rascal in Cologne, and he gave them up to me on con- 
dition of my not prosecuting him.' 

He shook my hand as warmly as his wife had done, 
though not prompted by the same emotion. I felt fully 
rewarded for my trouble, and though I had been com- 
pelled to practise a little deception I was conscious that 
it was forgivable, for I had saved much sorrow and 
suffering in the future. 

About a fortnight later the English papers contained 
a paragraph which stated that the body of an English 
gentleman named Williams had been found in the 
Rhine at Cologne. He had been staying at the Dom 

G 
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Hotel for some weeks, and was of somewhat dissipated 
habits, but how he came to be drowned there was no 
evidence to show. 

For several years after that little affair of the 
diamonds I was a visitor at Mr. Branscombe's house. 
His fondness for his wife seemed to increase with his 
years, and her loyal affection for him was exhibited in 
a thousand ways. At length, with very short warning, 
my good friend Branscombe was gathered to his 
fathers. He went to his grave without ever knowing 
that little secret which his wife and I had kept so 
well. 

The charming widow has never married again, but 
a short time ago the following marriage notice appeared 
in the London dailies : — 

' At St. George's Chapel, Hanover Square, Maude 
Muriel Branscombe, the only daughter of the late John 
Branscombe, Esq.. stockbroker in the City of London, 
to Lionel Edgar, eldest son of Sir John Rowland, Esq., 
M.P' 

Maude, whose beauty even outri vailed her mother's, 
sent me a piece of her wedding cake, and as I penned 
her a few lines of hearty congratulations I was deeply 
thankful that I had not allowed the little shadow of 
evil that for a short time lay across her dear mother's 
path to darken her future, as it assuredly would have 
done had she been aware of it. There are times when 
it is the truest of human charity to be silent as to the 
truth. 
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HOW I CAUGHT A LAND SHARE. 

There be land rats and water rats, land sharks and 
Avater sharks, and of the two latter the land shark is 
perhaps the more dangerous. At any rate, sailors 
have the most cause to dread them, for while Jack can 
keep out of the grip of the water shark, unless he is 
unfortunate enough to fall overboard in tropic seas, it 
is infinitely more difficult for him to avoid the land 
shark, who is generally so plausible and so well got 
up that his presence is never suspected. It is well 
known that sailors are amongst the most gullible 
people in the world ; and Jack ashore, with his hard- 
earned pay in his pocket, is singularly liable to fall a 
prey to the waterside syrens and the voracious land 
sharks. 

For a long time there had been many complaints 
that sailors in the neighbourhood of the docks at 
Leith were being robbed. It must not be supposed 
that these robberies were committed openly. Oh, no, 
the sharks were not such fools as that. Had they 
resorted to that means of fleecing their victims detec- 
tion and conviction would have been easy. But they 
went to work in a far more systematic manner. Water 
sharks are usually preceded by pilot fish, which are said 
to guide them to their prey, and land sharks have 
their pilot fish in the shape of shameless creatures of 
the female sex, who lure Jack into the shark's maw. 
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The difficulty in tracing these robberies lay in the 
fact that the unfortunate victims were generally stupi- 
fied first of all with drink, they were then lured to 
some dark wynd or notorious house, and robbed of 
any money or valuables they possessed, and fortunate 
indeed they were if the plunderers did not strip them 
of the greater part of their clothing. In some cases 
the poor wretch was turned out in a state of semi- 
insensibility, or allowed to get sober in the house. 
But in either case when he came to his senses he had 
little or no recollection of what had occurred before 
he had entirely lost his senses ; all that he did know 
was that his money was missing. Who had taken it 
he knew not, and even if he accused any one the great 
difficulty was to prove the robbery. These difficulties 
of proof made Jack chary of bringing any charge, and 
so the unfortunate fellow generally bore his loss with 
the best grace he could, and went off to sea again, to 
work like a horse for some months, only perhaps to 
lose his money again like an ass at the termination of 
his voyage. No class of our working population needs 
protection so much as sailors, for their love of jollity, 
their aptitude to an over-indulgence in strong drink, 
and their utter recklessness with their money, render 
them an easy prey to loafers and rogues.* 

The robberies I have spoken of had become so fre- 
quent that at last I was requested to go through to 
Leith and see what I could do to bring the wretches 
to justice. What was wanted was such unmistakable 

* Since the period with which I am dealing much has been done to 
improre Jack's condition, and he is better looked after now when he 
comes on shore than formerly. But still, though the trade of the touts 
and crimps has been rendered more difficult by stringent laws and heavy 
penalties, they still nourish and still batten on sailors, who are very apt 
to resent any interference with what they term their full liberty ashore. 
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evidence that a conviction would be certain, and such 
an example made that it might act as a deterrent. 

In pursuing inquiries with a view to action I learned 
that a Jew named Isaac Levy, who acted as tout for 
sailors' lodging-houses and the cheap slop-sellers, was 
a ringleader, if not the actual organiser, of the gang 
who fleeced the seamen. But so wily was this man, 
so cute as the Yankees say, and so cautious, that he 
had up to this time defied detection. My interest 
naturally centred in this fellow, and I resolved to know 
more about him. I found that he lived with his wife 
and his two sons, aged eighteen and twenty respec- 
tively, in a wretched apartment in the lowest quarter 
of Leith. They pretended to be in a very poverty- 
stricken condition, and their landlord told me that he 
always had great difficulty in getting his rent. 

Isaac Levy was a man of about fifty, of a sinister 
aspect. He had the unmistakable Jewish cast of face, 
but his eyes were small and bead-like, and overhung 
by coarse, ragged eyebrows that imparted to the face 
a repellant expression. Cunning, in fact, was written 
on every line of his dirty features. He bore the cha- 
racter of being an unscrupulous rascal, who would do 
anything for money ; but up to then his caution and 
cunning had enabled him to keep out of the grip of 
the law. 

Those who have read my previous books will remem- 
ber that in one or two of my stories I refer to a certain 
physical resemblance I myself bear to the Jewish tppe, 
although let me repeat that I haven't a drop of Jewish 
blood in my veins. This physical peculiarity, however, 
enables me, with the aid of dress and a few other acces- 
sories, to simulate an Israelite with great success ; and 
I resolved, in the characterof a Jew, to try and learn 
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som.eth.ing of Isaac Levy's modus operandi, and, if pos- 
sible, get evidence against him. Disguising myself, 
therefore, in this way, I one evening entered a public- 
house much frequented by sailors, and where, after a 
certain hour, Mr. Isaac Levy was almost invariably to 
be found. I have reason to know that my resemblance 
to the character I had assumed was very perfect, and 
as I had a good acquaintance with the ways and habits 
of Jews I had no fear of being detected. 

Soon after entering, I saw that I was an object of 
the greatest interest to Isaac Levy, who regarded me 
steadfastly for some time, though I pretended not to 
see him. Suddenly, however, I turned round and faced 
him, and, looking at him, exclaimed — 

' I think you are one of my people. I am so glad.' 

After some preliminary greeting, he asked me where 
I came from, and I said I had been in Edinburgh, but 
was anxious to get to Rotterdam. 

'Have you any money 1 ?' he asked. 

< Oh, yes,' I answered, ' I have money, but I do not 
want to pay much for my passage.' 

' How much will you pay ?' he asked. 

' I should not like to pay anything, but I will pay 
just so little as I can,' was my answer. 

' Will you go to the length of five shillings?' 

' Yes,' I replied. 

' Good,' he answered. ' I will undertake to get you 
a passage for that sum, and one shilling for my ser- 
vices. Is that a bargain ?' 

I reflected a little, and then told him that I would 
assent to that ; first asking him what [influence he 
possessed to get me a passage so cheaply. 

' Never you mind,' he answered, ' I have the in- 
fluence, and can do what I say.' 
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He then offered to pay for something to drink for 
me as I was a co-religionist of his. I accepted the 
offer, and as we discussed the liquor he became more 
communicative, and told me that he had lived in Leith 
for years, and had great influence ainongst the stewards 
and captains of vessels. I did not ask him what had 
given him this influence, as it was no part of my plan 
to question him, which might have aroused his sus- 
picions. My game was to lead him to suppose that I 
was very confiding and simple, and that I succeeded 
in this was presently proved, by his asking me to lend 
him a shilling-, as he found he had no more money on 
his person. I handed him the shilling, after making 
him promise that he would return it. He spent six- 
pence of it in more liquor, and the other sixpence he 
put into his pocket. In half-an-hour or so he looked 
at the clock and said he was going away for a little 
while, as it was about the time when he would be able 
to see his friend with reference to my passage to Rot- 
terdam. He took his departure. I had no fear about 
his not coming back. The prospect of getting another 
five shillings out of me would lure him as certainly as a 
lump of salt pork lures a sea shark. 

An hour passed before I saw my friend again. 
Then he returned with his small eyes twinkling 
like a ferret's, and a smile playing about his 
mouth. 

Approaching me he whispered confidentially : ' It's 
all right.' 

' Is it ?' I replied with a well-assumed expression of 
joyfulness. 

'Yes. The vessel sails for Rotterdam to-night, as 
you know. The steward is a chum of mine, and he 
has undertaken to stow you away for the five shillings. 
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He'll be here directly, and you can pay him, and he 
■will take you down on board.' 

1 could scarely repress a smile as the old rascal told 
me this glaring falsehood, for I felt that I must have 
acted my part exceedingly well, if he really believed I 
was s ich a simpleton as he assumed me to be. It 
was of course no part of my business to undeceive him 
yet. Presently a young man dressed like a ship's 
steward came in, and he and Levy entered into con- 
versation, and in a little while Levy whispered to me 
that he would introduce me, but that I mustn't speak 
about the passage to Eotterdam there. The young 
man proved to be really the steward of a vessel leaving 
by that night's tide for Eotterdam, and Levy sug- 
gested that I ought to stand treat, which I consented 
to do. 

In about half-an-hour the steward got up to go, and 
Levy whispered to me to give him the five shillings 
and he would hand it to the steward outside. I pre- 
tended to be very reluctant to do this, but at last, on 
his exclaiming — ' What, can you not trust one of your 
own persuasion? Jew does not prey upon Jew,' I 
consented, and slipped the five shillings into his 
hand. 

He came back in a few minutes saying — ' That's 
all square, and you may thank me for doing a good 
thing for you. The steward says you are to go down 
in an hour. I'll take you down, and see that you are 
all right.' 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I had 
any idea the fellow had really made the arrangement 
he spoke of. Of course, even if he had, I should have 
found some excuse for not going on board; but the 
fact is I felt perfectly convinced he had not even 
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spoken to the steward, much less given him the five 
shillings. Nevertheless, I kept asking him if it was 
not time to go, and he as repeatedly answered no, he 
would see me all right. 

About half-past ten he told me it was time now, 
and we both left the house, I feeling very curious to 
know how the fellow was going to get out of the 
scrape. He proved more artful than I even supposed, 
for when we got to the berth where the ship had been 
lying she had gone. Then Mr. Isaac Levy uttered an 
oath and broke in lamentations, calling down any- 
thing but blessings on the head of the steward, who, 
he said, had deceived him as to the time of starting. 

I at once demanded my money back from Levy, but 
he protested he had not got it, and that the steward 
had deceived him. I pretended to be exceedingly 
angry, and said to him at last — 

' Mark my words, Isaac Levy, I will turn the tables 
on you before very long.' 

He grinned, and answered that he was not at all 
afraid. 

My little ruse had proved to me that he was an 
exceedingly cunning rascal, but I did not doubt but 
what I should be able to hook him, and to this end I 
prepared a little scheme in conjunction with two con- 
stables, one of whom had been a sailor, and the other 
had had a good deal to do with shipping. These two 
men, disguising themselves as sailors, were to scrape 
acquaintance with Isaac Levy, and hint that they had 
a little money, but were anxious to ship. They were 
to lead ^him on for a few days until a large foreign 
vessel that was expected came in. Then they were to 
keep an eye on Levy, and, if possible, get him and 
some of the sailors of the foreign vessel to adjourn to 
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a certain public-house at the foot of Leith Walk, and 
take them to a room upstairs, where drink would be 
called for. After a time I was to appear on the scene, 
also in the character of a sailor, and as a friend of the 
other two men. By this means we hoped to catch 
Levy in some act that would enable us to arrest him, 
and get him convicted. 

Matters seemed to favour our little plan. The vessel 
duly arrived, and the crew were to be paid off in 
Leith. Levy lost no time in scraping acquaintance 
with some of the sailors, and inviting them to drink 
with him. Two of these men accompanied him to the 
house where I had been on the night that I gave him 
the five shillings. Soon after my two men appeared 
on the scene, and, of course, had no difficulty in join- 
ing the party. It soon became evident that one of 
the other two men, who were great chums, was pretty 
flush of money — that is, he had two or three pounds 
perhaps. At any rate, led on by the artful Jew, they 
began to drink, then my decoys suggested that they 
should adjotirn to the house I have indicated. At first 
Levy offered some objection, possibly thinking that it 
would be better, if it could be done, to keep the fellow 
with the money away from the others. But, as all 
four were in favour of going, he had to give in. They 
had already by this time had four or five glasses of 
spirits, and had got into a reckless, lively condition. 

The party now went to the house at the foot of 
Leith Walk, and more drink was ordered. My men 
had really taken little or nothing, but they pretended 
to be in a somewhat dazed state. Later on I arrived 
on the scene. I had some idea that Levy eyed me 
suspiciously, but if that was so, I succeeded in throw- 
ing him off his guard. 
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I said I had been indulging too much the day 
previous and had not been in bed all night, and con- 
sequently was very tired. I had an object in this, for 
it enabled me soon after to ensconce myself in a corner 
near the fire and pretend to fall asleep, but I need 
scarcely say I kept on the watch. 

It was very evident that the two sailors had reached 
that stage when they had become utterly reckless, and 
if they had had fifty pounds they would have squan- 
dered it. But it was no part of Isaac Levy's business 
to let them go on spending any more of what little 
they had. It was the rascal's intention to possess 
himself of it as soon as possible. One of my men, as 
previously arranged, had let his head fall on the table, 
and was snoring ; and the other seemed so far gone that 
it was scarcely worth while taking him into account. 

' Well, boys, what do you say to another round ?' 
suggested Levy to the sailors. 

They expressed themselves as being in perfect 
accord with the idea, so the bell was rung and more 
whisky ordered in. When the waiter brought it, and 
after he had retired, I distinctly saw Levy take some- 
thing from his waistcoat pocket, and drop it into the 
glasses of the two sailors. My man had in a stupified 
way refused to have any more, and the other man and 
I seemed to be so sound asleep that we were out of 
the reckoning. What it was that Levy took from his 
pocket I could not, of course, tell. It was his move- 
ment that indicated to me what he was doing. But 
that he had put something into the glasses of the 
sailors I felt perfectly sure, and that something I 
could not doubt was intended to utterly stupify 
them. 

Some little time before this one of the men had in a 
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spirit of boastfulness taken from an inner pocket of 
his -waistcoat a very old and worn pocket-book, and 
opening this he had displayed before the gloating eyes 
of the Jew four £1 notes and a curious foreign ring set 
with precious stones. 

His companion had the sense to say to him — 

' Don't be a fool, man. Put these things away again, 
and don't show them to 'every one like that.' 

He did ultimately restore the pocket-book to his 
pocket, but the Jew had seen its contents, and his 
cupidity was aroused. 

About a quarter of an hour after the sailors had 
drunk their whisky the effect of whatever it was Levy 
had put into their drink became apparent. One 
slipped from his chair on to the floor, and the other 
fell half across the table. 

With a hasty glance at the others the crafty Jew 
immediately began to rifle their pockets, and very 
soon he had the pocket-book out, and taking the notes 
and ring, he put these into his own pocket, and then 
replaced the book in the sailor's pocket. His vil- 
lainous act being accomplished, he was about to leave 
the room, when springing up I rushed forward, 
saying — 

' I told you, Mr. Levy, I would turn the tables on 
you before long.' 

He seemed to totter on his feet, and his face became 
ashen in its paleness. 

' Who are you ?' he asked in a husky voice. 

' I was the supposed Jew whom you robbed of five 
shillings the other night. I am in reality Donovan 
the detective, and I am going to arrest you.' 

' You devil,' he hissed. ' Stand aside and let me 
pass or I'll brain you.' 
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He suddenly produced from his coat pocket a small 
life preserver, but before be could use it be was, mucb 
to bis astonishment, pinned from behind in a grip of 
iron that he could not shake off. My two men had 
sprung upon him, and in a few seconds another iron 
grip was on him, for I handcuffed him. 

He saw that the game was up, and that resistance 
would be useless, and uttering a malediction on me he 
said — 

' I couldn't have thought that I should have been so 
great a fool as to fall so easily into such a trap.' 

Ringing the bell, I summoned the landlord, and 
explained matters to him, telling him that I should 
hold him responsible for the two drugged sailors. 
Then we conveyed our prisoner to the station, and I 
don't think I ever saw a man look so utterly chapfallen 
as be did. The whole thing was such an unexpected 
blow to him that he hardly seemed able to realise it. 
The cunning with which he had hitherto pursued his 
nefarious calling had enabled him for a long time to 
set the law at defiance, but the sword of Justice had 
fallen at last. On searching him several small pilules 
were found in his waistcoat pocket, and these were 
proved to contain a powerful narcotic, which the 
villain was in the habit of using to stupify his victims. 
The fact, of course, told heavily against him at his 
trial, and the result was he was sent to prison for five 
years, and thus we got rid for a time of a most 
dangerous pest. 
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THE STORY OF A DIAMOND H1XG. 

One morning about eleven o'clock a very stout, red- 
faced, bald-headed, well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking 
man bounced into the central Police Station in Glas- 
gow, and with much puffing and blowing, for he was 
greatly excited, he said he had been robbed of a 
diamond ring valued at £200. I say that he 'bounced 
in,' and there is no other way to express it, for he was 
one of those fussy individuals who make themselves 
heard, felt, and seen, and who force themselves upon 
you with an obtrusiveness that is often ludicrous and 
wholly objectionable. 

The Superintendent on duty, avIio was a cool, deli- 
berate man, e}~ed the stranger, whose portly form was 
clothed in expensive garments. Across his expansive 
abdomen stretched a massive gold chain of the ship's 
cable pattern. In his cravat a handsome pin sparkled, 
and he had two or three rings on his fat fingers. 
Although a little loudly dressed, there was nothing 
flash about him. That is, his clothes and jewellery 
were good. It needed only half an eye to see that, 
and from his appearance and style there was no reason 
to suppose that he might not have been in possession 
of a ring of the value stated. 

'Pray be seated, sir,' said the Superintendent 
politely. ' You are a little excited now.' 
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'Excited?' bawled the individual, and striking the 
desk with his ponderous first, ' excited, what do you 
mean? I am not excited. I'm as cool as you are. 
But if I am excited, is there any wonder ? Don't you 
think you would be excited if you had lost a ring worth 
two hundred pounds?' 

The Superintendent smiled as he answered — 

4 Well, sir, I don't know how I might feel, for I have 
never had the good luck to possess so valuable a piece 
of property. But be kind enough to give us some 
particulars of your loss. What is your name, sir?' 

' My name is Samuel Featherstone.' 

'You are a stranger to Glasgow, I venture to 
think?' 

' Well, I don't live here if that's what you mean, 
but I come here often enough. I'm a partner in the 
firm of Blank, Blank, and Co., of Wood Street, Lon- 
don, and I travel for the firm.' 

'Oh, yes. Then where are you staying now?' 

'At the Hotel.' 

* Were you robbed of the ring in the hotel or out- 
side?' 

'In the hotel. There's no doubt about it. I've 
been in the house for two days, and I had the ring all 
right last night.' 

' Then do you suspect any one ?' 

* Yes, of course I do. I suspect the chambermaid.' 
' What are your reasons for suspecting her?' 
'Well, I'm sure it was her,' said the gentleman, 

fuming and puffing again. 

' But have you any proof?' 

' I've got no actual proof, but I'm going to give her 
in charge anyway. She expressed admiration for the 
ring last night, and she's the only person who has 
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had anything to do with my room. I'm as sure that 
she has taken it as I am that I have got a head on my 
shoulders.' 

At this stage of the proceedings a message was sent 
to me, as I happened to be on the premises, and in a few 
minutes I was in the lower office, taking stock of this fat 
and fussy individual. The foregoing particulars were 
related to me, and, having listened to them, I said — 

' Now, Mr. Featherstone, I would remind you that 
it is a very serious business to make such a charge 
against a person unless you have very good evidence 
to go upon, and you run some risk of an action for 
false imprisonment.' 

'And pray, sir, who the deuce are you?' he de- 
manded in a vulgar and blustering way. 

' Oh, I am only a very humble person,' I replied, 
* but I've had some little experience of cases of this 
kind, and it's taught me caution.' 

The Superintendent mentioned my name, and Mr. 
Featherstone, with haughty demeanour, said that he 
had never heard of me, whereat I expressed deep 
regret that I was so unfortunate as not to be known 
to him. 

'Well, that doesn't matter,' he answered, patro- 
nisingly. ' You know me, no doubt. Any way, you 
know my firm.' 

I was compelled to confess that up to that moment 
it had not been my privilege to have heard of either 
him or his firm. Whereat he waxed wroth again, and 
cried out — 

* Well, I wouldn't give much for your commercial 
knowledge. Why, my firm has been doing business 
with Glasgow for fifty years.' 

* Possibly ; and while deploring my supreme igno- 
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ranee, I would venture to remark that I am not a 
commercial man but a detective, and have spent my 
life in hunting down criminals.' 

'Oh, you are a detective. Well, look here, Mr. 
Donovan, just you take and get this ring back for me, 
and I'll give you a tenner.' 

' I must decline your offer of reward,' I said, e I am 
paid for doing my duty, and my best efforts will b3 
directed towards recovering your property.' 

' Well, a tenner is not to be sneezed at,' he observed. 
' Any way, you've got yourself to please. I want my 
ring back, and if you get it I shan't forget you. I've 
got plenty of money, and can be liberal with it, but, 
darn it, I don't like to be robbed of a halfpenny.' 

' Quite so. Most men take the same view.' 

' You see,' he went on, ' it's not so much the value 
of the ring I care about. But it was given to me by 
our employes.' 

' That apart, two hundred pounds' worth of pro- 
perty is a serious loss, and cannot be viewed with 
indifference,' I said. ' But now coming to business, Mr. 
Featherstone, what are your reasons for suspecting 
the chambermaid ?' 

' I've already told you she is the only one who has 
had anything to do with my room. She was admiring 
the ring yesterday, and when I spoke to her about it 
this morning she went as red as a turkey cock.' 

' But that is hardly proof of guilt.' 

' Look here, sir,' he cried irascibly, ' I'm open to 
bet a thousand pounds that girl is the thief. Anyway 
I charge her with the theft, and am going to give her 
in charge. I'll take all the responsibility.' 

' Very well,' I replied, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
' But I had better go with you to the hotel.' 

H 
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In a few minutes we were on our way there, and 
en route I ventured to ask my gentleman if he had 
been anywhere the night previous. 

' Yes ; I dined with some friends,' he answered. 

Fixing my eyes on his rubicund countenance, I 
ventured to suggest the possibility of his having dined 
not wisely, but too well. Whereat he blustered up 
again, and vowed that all he had taken had been a few 
glasses of champagne, a little hock, some dry sherry, 
and a couple of whisky toddies after dinner. 

' Well,' I remarked sententiously, ' after all things 
are judged relatively, and what is a mere toothful to 
one man might send half-a-dozen others into the 
gutter.' 

' God bless my life !' he exclaimed, * I'm one of the 
most temperate of men.' 

'Yes, so it seems — judged by some standards,' I 
answered, but my point was lost upon him. 

On arriving at the hotel I found that Mr. Feather- 
stone was very well known there, having used the 
hotel for some years. The landlord was greatly trou- 
bled about the loss of the ring, for Mr. Featherstone 
was an exceedingly good customer; and, though an 
excitable and fussy man, he was not at all a bad 
fellow. 

This information, of course, was given to me pri- 
vately, and I ventured to ask the landlord if there was 
any reason to doubt that his customer had really been 
the possessor of so valuable a piece of jewellery. 

' Doubt, not a bit of it,' replied the landlord a little 
hotly. ' I know the ring well, and he's a fellow with 
any amount of money, and fond of jewellery.' 

: Just so. Tell now about this girl he suspects.' 

' That's Mary Matthews,' and the landlord scratched 
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his head, and there was a puzzled expression in his 
face. 'I don't know what to think,' he added 
musingly. 

'Do you suspect her?' 

' I won't express any opinion,' he said decisively. 

' Has she been with you long ?' 

'No, not very long, and she's under notice to 
leave.' 

'Why?' 

' Because she's too good-looking.' 

' Umph ! I understand.' 

' Well, you see she is rather a silly-headed kind of 
lass, aud you know you can't keep gentlemen in a 
house like this from talking to a pretty lass, and Mary 
Matthews is just one of the kind that are always 
giggling and carrying on, and I won't put up with it.' 

' Ah, poor lass,' I remarked, sympathetically. ' And 
now will you be good enough to send for her ?' 

Mary was duly sent for, and in the meantime Mr. 
Featherstone had gone up to his room to have another 
look round. But with no result. He could not find 
his ring. 

When Mary came into the room she looked frightened 
and nervous. She was about twenty-two years of age 
and remarkably pretty, and the sympathy I had felt 
for her before seeing her was increased now as she 
stood before me, for I knew that such a pretty girl in 
her station of life would need a good deal of mental 
balance to enable her to resist the many temptations 
that would come in her way. 

' Good day, Mary,' I said gently in order to set her 
at her ease, as well as from a habit I had cultivated of 
always treating women, no matter how degraded, with 
a certain deference. For I liked to think that chivalry 
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was not quite dead, and that some small vestige of it 
was to be found in my composition. This is by the 
way, however, and I hope the reader will pardon the 
digression. ' You are aware, Mary,' I continued, 
'that there has been a diamond ring lost in the 
house.' 

' Yes, sir,' she answered, as she burst into tears, 
' and Mr. Featherstone accuses me of stealing it. But 
I am as innocent as the baby unborn.' 

* I think it was your duty to attend to his bedroom ?' 
< Yes.' 

* Have you seen the ring ?' 

' Yes. He showed it to me, and asked me if I would 
like to have a ring like it. He said it was worth two 
hundred pounds, and I said if I had so much as that I 
should think I had a fortune.' 

Although I should not have said so then, for I was 
always careful not to express an opinion to an accused 
person at such a time, I may state now that, after this 
brief conversation with Mary, I felt perfectly convinced 
of her innocence. Her manner was unmistakably that 
of an innocent person. 

At this stage Mr. Featherstone burst into the room, 
and seeing Mary standing there like Niobe, all tears, 
he exclaimed — 

' Well, young woman, what have you got to say for 
yourself now ? Come, you had better make a clean 
breast of it.' 

'Oh, you villain,' she sobbed out with passionate 
energy. ' How dare you say that I have got your ring ?' 

' I dare say it, because I know you took it.' 

' Excuse me,' I interposed, ' but you had better leave 
this matter in my hands.' 

* Well, look here, Donovan,' he said with vulvar 
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familiarity, 'just ask her if she did not say she would 
like to have the ring.' 

Mary spoke up for herself before I could reply, and 
she exclaimed with fiery indignation — 

' He was talking a lot of nonsense to me yesterday, 
and asking me if I would like to be his wife, and two 
or three times he struggled with me, and tried to kiss 
me, but I would not let him.' 

' I just larked a bit with you; that was all,' put in 
Mr. Featherstone somewhat sheepishly. 

' When he came in last night,' Mary went on, ' he 
was muddled with drink, and when I went to his room 
to light his gas he tried to kiss me again, but I just 
fought him, and wouldn't let him.' 

' When did he complain of losing his ring ?' I asked. 

' This forenoon, after he came up from breakfast. 
He had left some rings and other things on the table, 
and I was in the room making the bed when he came 
in. He couldn't find his diamond ring, and he 
turned round and said — " Look her, where's that 
diamond ring ?" " What do I know about your ring ?" 
I answered.' 

' When I told you you had taken the ring didn't 
you go red in the face ?' asked Mr. Featherstone in his 
excitable way. 

' I daresay I did,' she answered indignantly. ' And 
so would you if anyone suddenly accused you of 
stealing.' 

' Well, my lass,' he remarked with objectionable 
self-assurance, 'you can't get over me whatever you 
may do with Donovan here. You've taken that ring, 
I'll bet a thousand on it.' 

' Oh, you beast,' she hissed, as her indignation got 
the better of her, 
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' Hush,' I said. ' You had better not use harsh. 
names.' Then, turning to Mr. Featherstone, I asked — 

' Do you still persist in your charge, sir?' 

' Undoubtedly I do.' 

' I would caution you that this is a serious matter, 
and if the girl is proved not to have stolen your ring 
you may get into trouble.' 

' I know what I'm about/ he answered. ' You do 
your duty, that's all you've got to do.' 

' Very well, 1 I replied. ' I know my duty, and will 
do it. But I understand you to say that you are 
willing to bet a thousand pounds on the girl's guilt ?' 

' Yes, I am.' 

' Suppose she turns out to be innocent, would you 
give her the thousand pounds ?' 

'Yes, I'm banged if I wouldn't,' he answered with, 
as I thought, a good deal of bounce. 

I turned to Mary, and, addressing her quietly, said — 

' Well, Mary, my lass, you will have to go to the 
station with me.' 

She burst into hysterical sobs at this announcement, 
and protested that she was an honourable and honest 
girl, and that it would break her father and mother's 
heart if they knew she had gone to prison. 

I soothed her as well as I could, and promised that 
1 would sift the matter to the very bottom ; and I told 
her that if it was proved that she had not taken the 
ring I would see that she was well compensated for the 
wrong done to her. 

Mr. Featherstone sneered at this, and said I had no 
business to say such a thing. I remarked that I was 
master of my own speech, and if he was of opinion that 
I had exceeded my duty in any way he could report 
me to head-quarters. With this parting shot I told 
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Mary to put on her things and come with me, and that 
I would take her to the station in a cab, and nobody 
in the street would be any the wiser. The poor girl 
seemed very grateful, and though sobbing bitterly she 
did as I told her, and I drove her down to the Central, 
Mr. Featherstone following in another cab in order 
that he might prefer the charge. 

The formalities having been gone through, the girl 
was told that if she could find any one who would be 
caution for her, or as they say in the south, give bail, 
she would be let out, but with broken-hearted sobs 
she replied that she knew nobody who could do that, 
and so she was locked up. 

My interest in Mary Matthews had been thoroughly 
aroused, no less my disgust for the obtrusive and 
vulgar Featherstone, and I was resolved to leave no 
stone unturned to get at the truth. My first step was 
to ascertain something about her antecedents, and I 
found that her parents, though humble and poor, were 
highly respectable people, and when they heard of 
their daughter's disgrace they Avere overwhelmed with 
sorrow. I could find no one who had a single ill word 
to say against Mary, unless it was that she had been 
somewhat of a flirt. But I was not surprised at that. 
A pretty girl such as she was, and in her station of 
life, would be sure to have plenty of admirers, and it 
was only human nature — at any rate, woman's nature — 
to feel flattered at this homage to beauty, and she could 
hardly resist flirting, as it is called. But though Mary 
had been guilty of this weakness, I learned that there 
was a serious engagement between her and a young man 
named Horace Mollison, by trade a joiner. This young 
fellow bore a most excellent character as a steady, 
persevering fellow, and a good workman. He had been 
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trying for a long time to get sufficient money to furnish 
a house, and then he was going to marry Mary. 

When he was told that his sweetheart had been 
arrested on a charge of theft he seemed terribly cut 
up, and much exercised in his mind as to whether to 
believe her guilty or not. 

I next turned my attention to Mr. Featherstone. I 
ascertained that he bore the character of being an im- 
pulsive man, and a strictly honourable one. He was a 
married man, with a family of four cbildren, and was 
exceedingly well off. He was a worshipper of the flesh 
pots of Egypt, and ministered in every way to his 
carnal pleasures. He was a free liver and fond of 
dining well ; and though sometimes he got merry, as 
the saying is, he was considered on the whole a sober 
man, and never took anything during business hours. 

On the night that he lost his ring he had dined with 
some friends, and I was careful to inquire of them if 
they had noticed his diamond ring on his finger, and 
they were positive that they had. I then traced his 
movements after he had left his friends, which he did 
about eleven o'clock, and I found that he went straight 
to his hotel and had a glass of toddy with the landlord 
in the latter's private room. 

' Had he his ring on his finger then ?' I asked the 
landlord. 

' I cannot express a positive opinion, but I am almost 
sure he had. I had seen the ring so often that of 
course it did not attract my attention as otherwise it 
might have done. Particularly as he had other rings 
on his fingers.' 

This narrowed the inquiry down to a small margin, 
because, if the landlord's supposition was right, Mr. 
Featherstone must have lost the ring in the house, 
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He himself was perfectly positive he had the ring 
when he came in. He would not even qualify this 
by saying it was within the bounds of possibility that 
he might not have had it. He was positive that he 
had. 

' Now, tell me, Mr. Featherstone,' I asked, ' do you 
go to bed with your rings on your fingers ?' 

' No. I always take them off, because my hands 
swell a little at nighttime.' 

'The hands of stout people generally do,' I said. 
' But as you are so positive about having the ring on 
when you came in, perhaps you can as positively state 
that you remember taking it off'?' 

' I be hanged if I can,' he exclaimed frankly, which 
impressed me more in his favour, i but I think I took 
all my rings off and put them on the dressing-table.' 

' Did you notice them in the morning when you got 
up?' 

' No. I went downstairs to the breakfast-room 
leaving my things on the table.' 

* You were absent-minded, perhaps ?' 

'Yes, a little.' 

' Ah ! You had dined well the night previously, I 
remarked ironically. 

' Oh, well, if you like to put it that way,' he an- 
swered snappishly. 'I daresay it had something to 
do with it.' 

' Then it was when you came up from the breakfast 
room that you missed your ring ?' 

' It was.' 

' Did the ring fit tightly on your finger ?' 

' No ; not very.' 

' Would it slip off easily ?' 

' Well, no 5 not unless my hands were soapy ?' 
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( Just so ; do you wash your hands with your rings 
on?' 

' Not as a rule.' 

'Perhaps you do when you've dined well?' I sug- 
gested. 

' Look here, what the deuce are you driving at?' he 
asked gruffly. 

' I want to find out whether you washed your hands 
last night with your rings on?' 

I saw that this question caused a changed expres- 
sion in his face, as though a new idea had struck him, 
and an idea too that caused him some trouble. 

' Now that you mention it,' he answered, ' I believe 
that I did.' 

' Where ?' 

' In the lavatory.' 

' Then it will be my duty to have the drains of the 
lavatory searched,' I observed. 

' By all means,' he said ; < but I think you will have 
your trouble for nothing.' 

The lavatory, which was only a small place, was 
fitted with the tilting basins — then a comparatively 
new invention. There were only two of these basins 
in the room, and I lost no time in obtaining the ser- 
vices of a plumber. I need scarcely tell the readers 
that drains of this kind are trapped by a syphon, 01 
more properly speaking a bend like the letter U in 
the pipe. Anything heavy, like a ring for instance, 
would be apt to stick in this bend, and my hope was 
that if Mr. Featherstone had lost his ring when wash- 
ing his hands it would be found. The first pipe we 
opened to search was fruitless, but in the second my 
hopes were realised, and the missing ring was found. 
I was overjoyed at this for Mary's sake, and I felt 
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also it would teach Mr. Featherstone a much-needed 
lesson. 

He was not in at the time the ring was found, as 
he had some business appointments to attend to, 
and I did not see him until the afternoon. He 
received the announcement in blank amazement, 
and bit bis lips in vexatiousness of spirit at his 
own stupidity. 

' For God's sake,' he cried, ' go and get the girl out 
of prison.' 

' Oh, yes,' I answered, ' she'll come out of prison, 
but you know you bet a thousand pounds on her guilt, 
and although nobo ay took your bet you've morally 
lost it.' 

I lost no time in securing Mary's release. She had 
then been locked up for three days. Mr. Featherstone 
came to me in great distress of mind ; his bumptious- 
ness had left him, and he was ready to eat humble 
pie. 

1 Look here,' he said, ' this matter must be 
hushed up. I wouldn't for the world it got to my 
people's ears. Now tell me what ought I to give the 
girl?' 

' Nothing less than the thousand,' I answered, ' that 
you were ready to stake on her guilt.' 

' By heaven, I'll do it,' he exclaimed, much to my 
surprise, and he kept his word. 

He made me her trustee, and placed a thousand 
pounds in a bank, empowering me to hand it to her 
when she was married. 

Mr. Featherstone thus proved that, although in 
some respects a fool, he was at least an honourable 
man. 

Two months later I had the satisfaction of attend- 
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ing Mary's wedding with Horace Mollison, and of 
handing her as a dowry a cheque for a thousand 
pounds. The young couple flourished and prospered, 
and the last I heard of them was that they were con- 
sidered to be well off, for the husband was steady and 
saving. 
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A STRANGE CASE. 

One of the most startling phases in connection with 
life in a large city is the ease with which a person 
may entirely disappear from the ken of his fellows 
without leaving a trace behind him. On the first 
blush, it might seem that in a Metropolis like 
London, for instance, it would be almost impos- 
sible for anyone to remain long undiscovered when 
once a search for him had begun. But experience 
has proved that it is the easiest thing in the world, or 
at any rate one of the easiest, and nothing could testify 
more strongly to the fact so often urged by moralists 
and reasoners that every individual lives in a world of 
his own, which may suddenly get out of the orbit of 
his fellows, and, though it may be missed, it may never 
be found again. 

The foregoing remarks are apropos to a very re- 
markable and sensationally romantic case which I had 
to deal with in London some years ago, many of the 
incidents of which will no doubt still be remembered 
by the public. The oft-quoted aphorism that truth is 
stranger than fiction has seldom, been exemplified in 
a more forcible manner than in this true romance, 
which, had it been invented by some enterprising and 
bold-thinking novel writer, would have been pooh- 
poohed as a ridiculous exaggeration. Those, however, 
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who are keen to criticise the dramatic situations of 
the fictionist should remember that there is hardly 
anything that can be imagined but has had its counter- 
part in real life. 

Supposing now that a novel writer had imagined 
such a thing as the following : — A man is tied, held 
forcibly in a chair, then a long, very fine needle, like 
a knitting needle but almost as thin as a bristle, is 
slowly and deliberately passed through the centre of 
one of his eyeballs into the brain; death instantly 
ensues ; the victim is left sitting in the chair, is so 
found, and his death at first attributed to apoplexy. 
A keen-sighted doctor, however, notices a peculiarity 
about one of the eyes of the dead man, and is induced 
to make a more minute examination. The result of 
this is that suspicions are aroused, an autopsy held, 
and it is demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that a long needle has been driven into the brain; 
and, to doubly confirm this, the needle is subsequently 
found in the passage of the house where the murder was 
committed. It had evidently been dropped by the mur- 
derer in his haste. This remarkable murder is not fic- 
tion but stern fact, and occurred quite recently. The 
victim was a prominent Fenian named Gallagher, resi- 
dent in Chicago. The infamous gang of secret con- 
spirators, known as the Clan-na-G-ael, suspected him 
of being a spy in the pay of the British Government. 
He was consequently lured to a house in a quiet suburb, 
and killed in the way I have stated, and which has 
been duly recorded by the Chicago police. This crime, 
which is worthy of the Spanish Inquisition, was com- 
mitted in the year of grace, 1889, and in a highly 
civilised centre of America. The murderers, it is sad 
to say, have not yet been arrested, and probably never 
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will be. I have ventured on this digression to show 
that the facts of real life very frequently put the art 
of imagination into the shade. 

But to my story. At the time I am dealing with 
there was a prosperous and highly respected citizen of 
London, whom I will call Smith. That, however, is a 
fictitious name, for obvious reasons. Mr. Smith was 
a self-made man. He began life as a cabinet-maker, 
and by steady perseverance and unswerving appli- 
cation he created an enormous general furnishing 
business in the west end of London, and grew pro- 
portionately wealthy. He had three daughters and 
one son, and it is with the latter we have to deal. 
Mr. Smith's children of course had very much greater 
advantages than he himself had had, for he had already 
become rich when they were born, and so was enabled 
to surround them with comfort and luxury, such as he 
had never known in his youth, and give them good 
education into the bargain. The son, Eobert Smith, 
was sent to one of the great public schools, and from 
there he went to Christ Church, Oxford ; and though 
displaying a fair amount of intellectual ability, he did 
not distinguish himself in any particular way, unless 
it was as a rather fast young man who squandered 
money with the most lavish hand, the money, of 
course, being supplied by a too indulgent father. He 
had the double misfortune of being an only son and 
very good looking, and his parents, blind to his weak- 
nesses, doted upon him. 

At the age of twenty-one this promising young gen- 
tleman closed his college career, leaving behind him 
a reputation for having been 'a jolly good fellow.' 
This opinion was, of course, principally held by those 
who gauged a man's goodness by the amount of money 
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he spent, and the number of cigars and bottles of wine 
he consumed in a week. It was not a very high stan- 
dard perhaps, but it suited the class amidst which 
young Smith moved. On leaving college he travelled 
abroad for about a year, and then settled down to 
assist his father in his huge business. About three 
years later he became engaged to a young lady, the 
daughter of the head partner in an eminent firm of 
music publishers. The match seemed in every way a 
suitable one, and there was every reason to believe 
that the young couple were warmly attached to each 
other. They were equal in social status, and as they 
were to be liberally endowed with money by their 
parents, they seemed to be favourites of fortune, and 
to have happiness before them. 

The marriage was arranged to take place in Novem- 
ber, and after the ceremony the newly-married pair 
were to start for the Eiviera to spend their honey- 
moon. There is many a slip, however, betwixt the 
cup and the lip, and the adage was to be verified in 
this case. The night before the day fixed for the 
marriage Mr. Eobert Smith left his home, intending, 
as he informed his parents, to call upon his bride-elect 
in accordance with an appointment he had made with 
her, and he stated that he would be home early, as 
some young men were coming to play billiards with 
him for the last time in his bachelor days. He seemed 
in high spirits, and was apparently perfectly happy. 

It was an atrocious night. A thick fog hung over 
the Metropolis, and a drizzling rain fell with madden- 
ing persistency. Soon after nine o'clock, the hour 
appointed by young Smith to meet his friends, they 
arrived at his father's house, and Mr. Smith, senior, 
received them, saying that he expected his son back 
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every minute. When ten o'clock had struck Eobert 
was still absent. This caused no uneasiness, for, as 
Mr. Smith put it, 'you must forgive a lover lingering 
with his lady love. She has more attraction for him 
at present than we have.' 

Mr. Smith and the friends consequently played 
billiards together, and at eleven o'clock they sat down 
to supper, but Eobert was still absent. The supper 
party were very merry, and cracked jokes at Robert's 
expense. At midnight the friends left without 
seeing Eobert, and, as it was no unusual thing for 
him to remain away until after midnight, his parents 
retired to rest. His sisters had gone to their rooms 
at ten o'clock as they were to be up early in the 
morning in order to take part in the great event of 
their brother's marriage. 

When the time came for Eobert to make his ap- 
pearance in the morning he was still absent; and then 
it was discovered, to the consternation of his people, 
that his bed had not been slept in. What did this 
mean? It certainly seemed to point to something 
being wrong. A servant was at once despatched post 
haste to the house of the bride-elect, which was about 
a mile away, to inquire if the young man was there, 
or at what time he left. But imagine the alarm and 
horror of all concerned, when it was ascertained that 
Eobert Smith had not been at the house at all on the 
preceding night. At first the news was so startling 
that it could hardly be credited, btit further inquiry 
only served to corroborate it ; and what was more, 
Eobert had not made any appointment to see the 
young lady on that night, but, as a matter of fact, 
had told her that, being his last night as a bachelor, he 
had invited a few friends to his father's house to supper, 

I 
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consequently he would not be able to get away. His 
statement, therefore, to his parents that he had made 
an arrangement to see his sweetheart was an absolute 
falsehood, deliberately told. The excitement and alarm 
in both families increased as the hour for the wedding 
drew near, and the bridegroom was still absent. There 
was nothing in his room to show that he had meditated 
remaining away. He had taken no clothes with him 
but what he wore. On his dressing table were several 
small articles of jewellery, such as a set of diamond 
studs, two or three rings, some sleeve links, and a pin. 
Moreover it was known that he Lad not much money 
with him. He had a private banking account of his 
own, but just before going out he said to his father — 

'Dad, just lend me ten pounds; I want to buy 
something. I will give you a cheque when I come 
back, but I have left my cheque-book upstairs.' 

Of course his father handed him the money, and 
with the remark that he would not be late, Master 
Eobert, who was described as being ' as lively as a 
cricket then,' went out, and from that moment all 
trace of him was lost. As a wedding cannot very well 
take place without a bridegroom, and as Mr. Eobert 
Smith had not turned up at the hour appointed for his 
marriage, it had of necessity to be postponed. Both 
families were in a state of the wildest alarm, and the 
bride was inconsolable, while the disappointment of 
the guests as they assembled cannot be described. 

Of course, the friends did not sit with folded hands 
in the presence of this mystery, but used every possible 
endeavour to try and find out where the truant was. 
Naturally, at first there was great reluctance to let 
the matter leak out and become public, though it was 
impossible to keep it private long, for information was 
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given to the police in the course of the day, but still 
the night came and brought no tidings of the missing 
man. His parents and sisters were distracted, and his 
bride-elect almost wept herself blind. But neither 
tears nor grief were of any avail, and the following 
day, and the next day, and the day after that, the 
mystery was as great a mystery as ever. If young 
Mr. Robert Smith had dissolved himself into thin air, 
he could not have more effectually disappeared. 

By this time, of course, the papers had got hold oi 
the affair, and as such a sensational morsel was too 
good for a mere paragraph in an obscure corner, it 
was given the benefit of leaded type and full cap. 
heading, announcing the — 

MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OP A 
BEIDEGKOOH. 

One paper, which was ill informed, ventured to sug- 
gest that suicide was the theory of the disappearance. 
But there was not a person who knew Robert but 
what scouted that idea. He was a singularly cheerful- 
dispositioned young man, without, so far as was 
known, a serious care in the world. Money matters 
could have caused him no trouble, because his own 
balance at the bankers was reckoned by thousands, 
and had he wanted thousands more he had only to ask 
his father for it. He was on the best of terms with 
all his friends, and it was known that he was de- 
votedly attached to the young lady who was to be 
his wife. What then had caused his disappearance ? 
No one believed in suicide ; had an accident befallen 
him it must have become known by this time. His 
friends, therefore, were driven to suppose that he had 
met with foul play. When a week had passed, and 
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nothing whatever had been ascertained that was 
likely to lead to a solution of the mystery, my services 
were enlisted, and all the foregoing particulars were 
related to me, and when I had learned the story, I at 
once put aside the theory of murder, though I did not 
give my reasons for so doing at the time, for I was 
anxious not to add a pang to those his friends and 
relatives had been called upon to endure. But my 
reasons were such that no one capable of logical argu- 
ment could have failed to respect. They were these — 
the young man had, with some deep design, told his 
parents a deliberate falsehood. He had stated that 
he was going to see his future wife, but he had no 
appointment with her, and in fact had previously in- 
formed her that on that particular night he was going 
to entertain some friends at his father's house. In prac- 
tising this little bit of deceit he was clearly actuated 
by some set purpose. What that purpose was I did 
not pretend to be able to form any theory about at 
that early stage. As the deception was unmistakable, 
I at once put from my mind all idea of murder. It 
was more easy, however, to believe in suicide in spite 
of the seeming high spirits and perfect happiness of 
young Smith. The vagaries of a person of suicidal 
tendencies are remarkable. But then it will be asked, 
why should I have been of opinion that a young man 
so exceptionally well situated as this one, and on the 
very eve of a marriage that seemed so promising, 
would have committed suicide ? My answer to this 
is that I saw the probability of some rankling sin 
having driven him to desperation. There are some 
people so peculiarly constituted that they are capable 
of masking with laughter and well-assumed joy the 
skeleton that is goading them to madness. Let it be 
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clearly understood that I do not say that I was 
positively of opinion the young man had destroyed 
himself. "What I want the reader to understand 
is that while his friends deemed suicide out of the 
question and murder highly probable, I just reversed 
this, and the process of reasoning which enabled me 
to arrive at this conclusion I have already stated. 

At the same time, in the absence of a moi*e perfect 
knowledge of the young man's habits and his past 
history, I was not disposed to come to anything like 
a decision in my own mind, and I felt that, in order to 
get a clue, it was desirable I should know something 
about him from sources other than his own friends, 
for friends are never good witnesses in such matters. 
I therefore proceeded to ascertain some particulars of 
his college career, and of what connections he had 
formed after leaving Oxford. I found that he had 
been been very reckless and foolish at college, and 
bore the reputation of being a man that you could 
never get to the bottom of. This, as will at once be 
seen, tended to confirm my suspicions that, under his 
jovial exterior, was concealed some trouble that found 
its vent as the eve of his marriage came, and so had 
driven him to that awful act which men take who have 
made their own lives such a curse that it has more 
horror for them than death. 

For many days I used all my humble abilities to try 
and unravel the mystery, but without avail. I was 
somewhat thwarted in my efforts by his relatives, who 
would not give me permission to examine his papers. 
This opposition arose from the notion his parents per- 
sisted in entertaining that their son had been mur- 
dered, and that under such circumstances no good 
purpose could be served by his private affairs being 
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inquired into by a stranger. But this murder theory 
■was to my mind utterly untenable, because the man 
had wilfully lied with a fixed purpose, and that lying 
had soma connection with his disappearance. On the 
other band, regarding suicide as not improbable, I 
directed my attention to the discovery of his body; 
and it is an axiom in the police service that a living 
man may be more easily hidden away than a dead 
body. I therefore felt pretty sure that if he had de- 
stroyed himself his remains would be discovered, more 
particularly as a large reward was offered for him dead 
or alive. But when a fortnight had passed, I entirely 
abandoned the suicide idea, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that he was living, though I frankly confess I was 
greatly puzzled, for, from the moment of his leaving his 
father's house, every trace of him was lost. Whether 
he went east, west, north, or south, after that there 
was nothing to show. 

As I did not consider that I had exhausted all the 
means that might give me a clue, I was reluctant to 
abandon the case, particularly as it began to dawn 
on me that he was the victim of a conspiracy. His 
parents and his intended wife were in a state bordering 
on frenzy by this time, and so I determined to be blunt 
with his father, and said to him — ■ 

'The fact i.7, Mr. Smith, you are placing obstacles 
in the way of solving this mystery. My impression is 
the key to the solution is to be found amongst his 
private papers, and unless you allow me unimpeded 
action in the matter I must ask you to place the affair 
in some one else's hands. Even if your idea about his 
having been murdered is correct, we may still find a 
clue to the crime from his own documents, and in the 
interest of justice you should leave no stone unturned 
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to clear up the mystery which has caused a sensation 
throughout the land.' 

My arguments did not altogether convince Mr. 
Smith, but nevertheless he yielded a reluctant con- 
sent; more perhaps because he was urged thereto by 
his daughters, who had a profound belief in their 
brother's immaculateness, and so I was allowed at last 
to go behind the scenes of young Robert Smith's life. 
The number of letters and papers he had accumulated 
3ed me to hope that some of them would reveal to me 
the clue I sought, but in this I was disappointed, and 
I began to think that the mystery was deepening. In 
a little snuggery, which he had had fitted up as a 
library and smoking-room for his own private use, 
was one of the old-fashioned writing-desks that folded 
up in halves, and so are locked. This was rather a 
large rosewood desk. It was locked, and, being fitted 
with a good lock, a key could not be got to suit it, 
and so I requested Mr. Smith to allow me to bi*eak 
the desk open. My request was granted, and almost 
the first thing I came across was a photograph of a 
pretty girl, about twenty years of age, with a child 
about two years old in her lap. The photographer's 
name was on the back of the carte, the address was in 
Oxford ; and I immediately came to the conclusion 
that it was my duty to ascertain something about this 
pretty young woman. The rest of the contents of the 
desk did not reveal anything likely to be of use, though 
they served to show that young Robert had been a con- 
summate flirt, and had corresponded with a number 
of young ladies. 

As I was about to close the desk, I took up a sheet 
of blotting-paper that was lying on it, and held it up 
to the light. The paper had only been used once or 
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twice, and there was the impression of some written 
words on it. By critically examining it I managed to 
decipher these words, and as I had seen several spe- 
cimens of Eobert's handwriting, I knew that the 
words were from his pen — . Decided . meet . last 
time . . some arrangement with . . distinctly under- 
stand .... gulf between nothing . . bridge . . . 
indifferent alike . . . threats . . tears. 

'Now,' thought I, as I pocketed that sheet of 
blotting-paper and the photograph, 'I have got the 
key to the mystery. 

I should have considered myself very stupid, or, for 
the matter of that, I should have considered any one 
else with the least spark of intelligence stupid, had he 
failed to connect the photograph of that pretty girl 
nursing the baby with the words on the blotting-paper. 
Very little examination showed me that the letter had 
been hastily and even excitedly written, and the blanks 
between the words represented parts where the letters 
had not been impressed, or the ink had so spread as to 
leave only a meaningless smudge. 

It may be asked — How did I know that the letter 
had been excitedly written ? I knew it in this way. 
I put the blotting-paper under the microscope, and I 
noticed that some of the strokes were wavy, indicating 
a trembling hand such as belongs to old age, but which 
is unusual in the young unless the writer's nerves 
have been unsteadied. Then, again, there were long 
straggling tails and horns to the letters, and several 
splutters caused by the pen sticking in the paper. All 
these things clearly pointed to great haste, and were 
evidence also of the state of mind of the writer at the 
time he penned his communication. There was no 
date or address that I could discover, and no signature. 
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The absence of address was accounted for by the sup- 
position that he had written on his own note-paper, 
which bore his monogram and embossed address. 
The date and signature had probably been left out 
purposely. That he had written on his own note-paper 
seemed to me likely enough, because the width of the 
lines on the blotting-pad were the same as the note- 
paper. My next step was to expand the skeletonised 
letter, and this is what I made of it : — 

' I have decided to meet you for the last time, and 
make some arrangement with you. But let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that there is a gulf between us 
which nothing can bridge, and I am indifferent alike 
to your threats and tears.' 

This version, of course, might not be altogether 
correct, but, at any rate, the words on the blotting- 
pad were so suggestive that it was easy to fill up the 
blanks, so as to get the substance of the communi- 
cation. 

Having nothing but theory for the time being to go 
upon, I considered it prudent to keep my discovery 
from Eobert Smith's father. I merely said that I had 
got a possible clue, but until I had followed it up and 
proved it right or wrong, I thought it better not to 
say anything about it. As I have already said, the 
back of the photograph of the young lady bore the 
name of the photographer and the address in Oxford. 
Now a person could hardly have been photographed 
in Oxford unless present there, so my plan was to 
proceed direct to the photographer and institute in- 
quiries. I found that he had the largest establishment 
in the town and a very extensive business, and kept 
a number of assistants. Unfortunately, owing to the 
magnitude of his connection, he could not identify the 
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lady of the photograph, but the number on the carte 
enabled him to say that the photograph must have 
been taken at least a year. 

Of course I was disappointed at the result of my 
inquiries, but by no means disheartened, and I made 
up my mind that if the original of the photograph -was 
living I would find her. It naturally occurred to me 
that if this pretty girl had been a sweetheart of 
Master Robert Smith's — and was it not a logical con- 
clusion to come to, that she had been? — some of his 
old college companions would be aware of the fact, for 
a young man at school or college generally has a con- 
fidant, and though young men do not talk so much 
about their calf-love affairs as girls do, they do not 
altogether keep them secret. 

On proceeding to the college it seemed at first as 
if another disappointment was in store for me, as 
none of the young gentlemen there could give me any 
information. But as I was leaving I got into conver- 
sation with the worthy and respected janitor who 
had passed a quarter of a century at his post, and was 
not only a well-informed man, as became one who 
dwelt within those classic precincts, but was a man of 
observation. 

He had, of course, learned from the papers of 
Robert Smith's disappearance, and so the subject was 
one that we fell to discussing as a matter of course. 
I informed him that my name was Dick Donovan, 
that I was a detective employed by the family to solve 
the mystery if possible. I found that I was not un- 
known to him by reputation, and he was good enough 
to give expression to certain complimentary phrases 
which my modesty compels me to withhold. During 
our conversation he remarked — 
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'Well, you know, Mr. Donovan, the fact is young 
Master Smith was just as deep as a well — and I mean a 
pretty deep well too. And in this particular instance, 
though truth is said to lie at the bottom of a well, 
your search for it in the Smithsonian Well would not 
always have been rewarded.' 

This estimate of the young man's character, so 
epigrammatically pronounced by the worthy janitor, 
quite coincided with my own theory about him, for he 
had deliberately misled his bride-elect as well as his 
parents. And it was obvious from all I had learned, 
that he was quite capable of concealing his thoughts, 
as also of assuming a dual character, as the exigencies 
of his career demanded. 

' Had he no very intimate companion amongst his 
college friends ?' I asked. 

' Yes. He and young Mr. Fred Morrison, son of 
Morrison the M.P., were very thick. They were like 
two flies stuck together with treacle ; they seemed 
inseparable.' 

' And is young Mr. Fred here now ?' I asked. 
' No. He left last term.' 

Mr. Morrison, the M.P., lived at Torquay, but had 
a London house, and on inquiry at the latter place I 
ascertained that Frederick was at Torquay with his 
mother and sisters. To that delightful southern 
beavrty spot I posted, and secured an interview with the 
young man. I found him intelligent and thoughtful, 
and in answer to my inquiries he told me that he had 
been much pained by reading of his friend's disappear- 
ance. ' But,' he added, ' I am really not surprised, 
for he was a most erratic fellow.' 
' Was he frank and open ?' 
' Well— there was nothing particular vicious about 
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him ; in fact, in many respects, he was a most charm- 
ing young man ; but Bob was about as good and 
original an excuse maker as I have ever known, if he 
thought an excuse necessary. He could conceal his 
thoughts, too, excellently well.' 

' Tou, however, were very intimate with him ?' 

« Yes.' 

' Do you know that young lady*?' I asked as I pro- 
duced the photograph. 

A strange expression came into Mr. Morrison's face. 
It was first of all a smile, then it changed to pained 
seriousness as he answered — 

' Yes, that is a photo of Miss Hilda Simpson, the 
daughter of a publican. Her father keeps the Sun 
Hotel at H , about five miles from Oxford.' 

' Was young Smith in love with her?' 

' Well, he never actually told me so, but I know 
that he used to meet her clandestinely sometimes. 
I know that she was a very quiet, respectable sort of 
girl, and very pretty. The photograph does not do 
her justice.' 

' Do you think now she has had anything to do with 
Robert's disaj)pearance ?' 

' Upon my word I cannot say. The mystery is a 
greater mystery to me than ever.' 

My next step was to return to Oxford and seek an 
interview with the young lady's parents. I found 
them to be highly respectable tradespeople, but they 
were broken-hearted about their daughter, and greatry 
incensed at what they termed ' the disgrace she had 
brought upon her family.' Miss Hilda Simpson was 
the mother of a son, then about two years old ; but 
her parents solemnly assured me that they had no 
knowledge of the father. Hilda had refused anv in- 
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formation, and as the unfortunate circumstance had 
caused a rupture between her and her parents, she 
had gone away, and they had heard nothing about her 
for a long time. The last they did hear was that she 
was in London. 

Mr. Simpson, as he related the foregoing particulars 
to me, was deeply moved. He said that Hilda was his 
favourite daughter. She was one of four, and there 
were two sons. As these people had a keen regard 
for their reputation and respectability, they had taken 
the affair much to heart, and the mother especially 
vowed that she would never see her daughter again. 
After this interview I felt more than ever puzzled. 
Had it not been for the letter, I should have been 
disposed to think that young Smith had at the last 
moment relented and gone off with Hilda. But there 
were many reasons for not taking that view. Firstly, 
he had come within a few hours of his marriage with 
another lady. Secondly, when he went out on the 
night he disappeared he evidently did not intend to 
remain away, because he took none of his things, and 
bad even left his cheque book behind him. Of course, 
he could have applied to the bank for another cheque 
book, but we ascertained that he had not done so, and 
had not drawn upon his account, which was between 
three and four thousand pounds. On the face of it, 
therefore, it was absurd to suppose that he premedi- 
tated flight when he went away, otherwise why did 
he borrow ten pounds from his father? Then, again, 
there was the letter. Now, what did that point to ? 
Unmistakably it was an answer to one he had received 
from some one. That some one a woman, because he 
spoke of ' threats and tears.' He would not have 
used the word tears in writing to a man. Granted 
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then that he was writing to a woman, what more 
reasonable to suppose than that the woman was Miss 
Hilda Simpson ? And now this question forced itself 
upon me. ' Has Hilda Simpson murdered Robert 
Smith?' Wronged women have been known to do 
desperate things, I argued, and in my mind there was 
no longer a doubt that young Smith had wronged 
Hilda, and was it not likely that, driven to madness 
by his perfidy in choosing another lady for his wife, 
she had revenged herself upon him by killing him ? 

I am bound to say that I did not entertain this view 
very long, because I found it would not bear logical 
examination. The murder to have been so long con- 
cealed — four weeks had now passed since the young 
man's disappearance —must have been deliberately 
planned and every detail of it settled beforehand. 
Granted that, and I should at once have had to admit 
that Hilda Simpson was a cold-blooded and abandoned 
wretch. Whereas, all I had learned about her tended 
to prove her a very gentle, confiding, and affectionate 
girl, utterty incapable of so desperate a deed as that 
of slaying her false lover. That she had had some- 
thing to do with his disappearance seemed to me 
highly probable; for, supposing that he had seen her 
on the night of his disappearance and had left her 
to go to his home, when his disappearance became 
known, she surely Avould not have kept silent. For 
weeks the papers had been full of this 'Mysterious 
Disappearance,' and yet Hilda had made no sign, and 
all attempts to trace her had proved fruitless. This 
seemed to me to admit of but one inference — that 
inference was that she had been a particeps criminis. 

Assuming that my inference was correct, it became 
necessary to suggest some theory for his disappear- 
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ance other than murder ; and the only other thing 
that could suggest itself was forcible detention. Had 
he been taken suddenly ill and conveyed to a hospital 
we should have found it out, for, apart from the 
advertisements oifering a large reward for his re- 
covery, we had made inquiries at most of the hospitals 
without result. Had he by any possible chance been 
in prison, his discovery would have been still easier 
than finding him in a hospital. Of course, he might 
have been conveyed out of the country, but to admit 
that as a tenable theory was to presuppose an organ- 
isation, in which several people must have been con- 
cerned, and I confess that it seemed to me a singularly 
unlikely thing, not impossible, nor even improbable, but 
still unlikely, although that seems somewhat of a con- 
tradiction in terms. But the fact is, to convey a per- 
son out of the country against his will and leave no 
trace behind is an exceedingly difficult thing. Up to 
this time I had not told either family of my discovery 
in regard to Hilda, but as the weeks sped on, and 
Robert's disappearance was as much a mystery as 
ever, his own people and those of the bride-elect 
mourned him as one dead, and the Smiths even talked 
of going into mourning. I felt then that the time had 
come when my information ought to be imparted to 
his friends, at any rate to his parents, and so I brol ; e 
the news as delicately as I could. 

It can readily be supposed that this was a thunder- 
bolt to them, and Mr. Smith's indignation knew no 
bounds, for his own career had been without blemish, 
and though he was a self-made man, it was his pride 
to keep his honour unstained, and that a son of his 
should have dragged that honour into the rnire seemed 
to him almost incredible. 
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When lie had somewhat recovered from the shock 
he informed me that he could not rest unless he had 
laid the whole matter before the parents of the young 
lady who was to have been Robert's wife. They were 
no less indignant than his own parents, and her father 
declared that, if this story about Robert was proved 
to be correct, the engagement between the young 
people would be at an end. I saw clearly enough that 
the young lady's father considered the story of Hilda 
sufficient to account for Robert's disappearance, 
although he could suggest nothing that seemed a 
feasible cause for the young man's long absence. Mr. 
Smith, on the other hand, while finding it hard to dis- 
credit the story in face of the evidence I brought 
forward, was strongly of opinion that it pointed 
more clearly to his son's death. Robert had, in fact, 
according to Mr. Smith, been foully murdered and his 
body so cleverly disposed of as to leave no trace be- 
hind. He pondered over this until it became a con- 
viction, and he talked of offering a reward of five 
thousand pounds for information that would lead to 
the discovery of his murderers. I strongly opposed 
this course, although I really felt utterly baffled, until, 
as I sat one night reflectively inhaling the smoke of 
some choice cavendish, an inspiration came upon me, 
and I literally exclaimed — ' Eureka !' 

The cause of this exclamation on my part was a 
firm belief that I had at last hit upon the correct 
solution of this vexing problem. It flashed upon me, 
so to speak, and since I had rejected the idea of 
murder or suicide, and as young Smith was neither 
confined in a hospital nor a prison, it seemed to me 
that there was only one other place where he was 
likely to be detained, and that was a lunatic asylum. 
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The more I turned this over in my mind the more 
did it present itself to me as a perfectly feasible thing, 
for a person might be conveyed to a lunatic asylum 
with his appearance so altered as to render his identity 
a, matter of extreme difficulty. And if he had been 
placed in the asylum under another name, no one 
connected with the place would be likely to suppose 
he was the same person as the one alluded to in the 
newspaper reports and the advertisements. The reason, 
therefore, why he had not been discovered was easy of 
explanation. 

Of course, if my theory about his being in an asylum 
was correct, it implied a conspiracy, but that seemed 
to me to make it all the more likely that I was right, 
A conspiracy might involve several people, but I saw 
clearly that several people might have a direct interest 
in putting this young man away, and the chief of 
them would be the young woman he had betrayed. 
She, exasperated beyond endurance by the announce- 
ment of his marriage, had hit upon this means of 
preventing the marriage. It was a daring and danger- 
ous scheme, assuming it true, but what will a wronged 
woman not do ? This theory certainly did seem to me 
more feasible than his being taken out of the country. 

It was too late for me to take any steps that night, 
but I thought so much about the matter that I slept 
but little, and as soon as possible in the morning I 
went round to Mr. Smith's house in order to calm him 
by saying that I had some reason to think I should 
get upon the track of his son. The old gentleman, 
however, was in a state of great agitation, and he 
informed me that he felt perfectly sure Robert was 
dead, for he could imagine no cause that would have 
prevented him communicating by this time had he 

K 
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bean well. I replied that, while lie could not imagine 
a cause for the lad's silence, I could, and I begged him 
to remain quiet for a few days. To this, however, he 
would not consent, for he averred that the suspense 
was so terrible he could bear it no longer, and he 
would rather know the truth, though that truth was 
that his son was dead, than remain longer in igno- 
rance of his fate. Consequently he had determined 
to insert an advertisement in all the papers offering 
five thousand pounds reward for any information that 
would lead to the discovery of the murderers, for he 
declared that he was perfectly convinced that his son 
was murdered. I pointed out to him that the diffi- 
culties in the way of disposing of a dead body were so 
great that when several weeks had elapsed and no 
trace had been got it was safe to dismiss the theory 
of death. In answer to this, he argued that it was 
conceivable that a murder might be committed in a 
place where the body could effectually be concealed, 
and he supported his argument by supposing a case 
of a young man being lured to an empty house in some 
lonely suburb and buried in the cellar, or taken on 
board of a small vessel, then carried out to sea, his 
body being thrown overboard with heavy weights 
attached to it. 

I was, of course, bound to admit all the possibilities 
of his argument. But from the very first I had been 
opposed to the idea of murder, because the motive for 
it did not seem to me to be clear enough or strong 
enough. So far as I was able to form an opinion, he 
could only have been murdered out of revenge. The 
one person who seemed to have reason to harbour 
revenge was the young woman he had deceived. She 
might certainly have killed him alone, but she could 
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not have disposed of his body alone. Therefore she 
must have had confidants. What would be their 
motive ? Not revenge also ; at least, it was difficult 
to reconcile such an idea with common logic. If not 
revenge, then what else ? The answer to this suggests 
itself. They would be hired accessories to the crime. 
By that I mean they would give their services for 
payment. But opposed to this was the fairly well- 
established fact that Miss Hilda's means were very 
limited, for she had not applied to her parents, and 
there were no other known sources from which she 
could have got money ; at least, so her people told me. 
I, of course, conceded the perfect fallibility of my 
reasoning, but I was dogmatic enough to stick to my 
views in what I considered the absence of anything 
better. Leaving Mr. Smith, therefore, to take his 
course with regard to the advertisements, I started on 
my new quest, and with a sense of hopefulness that I 
should succeed. I may mention here that at the time 
I am writing about it was much more easy to put a 
person into a private lunatic asylum than it is now. 
The law on the subject has been very much altered, 
and made more stringent ; in fact, the very case I am 
dealing with helped to bring the change about. 

In beginning my search in the new quarter I pro- 
cured a list of all the asylums, public and private, 
within a radius of twelve miles of Mr. Smith's house. 
I made this an arbitrary radius, of course ; but I was 
of opinion that the young man could not have been 
taken far away, for the obvious difficulties in the way 
of that will strike the most unthinking person. The 
public asylums within this radius were comparatively 
few, so that I had not much difficulty in visiting 
them all. My inquiries, however, were without result. 
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No person had been admitted into any of these 
establishments during the past few weeks who could, 
in any particular, be considered like the missing man. 
This result neither disappointed nor disheartened 
me, because I did not think it likely he would have 
been taken to a public institution, a private one offer- 
ing greater facilities for putting a person away. 
There were more private asylums than public ones, 
and they were pretty widely scattered. Amongst 
these I pursued my inquiries for some time, seemingly 
with no probability of any better success, and I will 
honestly own I did begin now to think that I was 
wrong, and that, after all, the missing man had been 
murdered in some such way as that suggested by Mr. 
Smith. 

It chanced that one evening I called at a pretty 
well-known house situated in the south part of 
London, but here again I met with a disappointment. 
As I was leaving, however, one of the attendants 
said to me — 

' It strikes me, sir, that if you are likely to find 
your man anywhere it would be at old Weston's place.' 

' Why ?' I asked quickly. 

' Well, he conducts his house in a very slipshod 
sort of manner, and he would confine any one as a 
lunatic if he were paid for it.' 

I remembered now that I had heard this place 
spoken of in anything but complimentary terms. 
' Old Weston,' in fact, had been in trouble before for 
detaining people illegally. His house was an old- 
fashioned place, standing in pretty extensive grounds 
in a semi-rural suburb — a suburb that has since been 
very much built upon, but which was then a quiet 
district, the houses, for the most part, scattered and 
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with large gardens. I was at Weston's place pretty- 
early the following morning, and at once requested an 
interview with Mr. Weston. 

He was a somewhat remarkable man ; tall and thin, 
with big bones and a sharp aquiline face, with deep- 
set reddish eyes. His appearance generally was sug- 
gestive of great muscular strength and an iron will. 
His career, as I subsequently learned, had been some- 
what remarkable. Originally a draper's assistant, he 
found linen stuffs, tapes, and ribbons not congenial to 
his taste, and became a showman, Ravelling the 
country for several years, but living a very hard sort 
of life. At last he fell in with a good thing. On 
account of his strength mainly, he was engaged as an 
attendant on an old gentleman who was subject to 
fits of aberration, during which he became very 
violent. He fulfilled his duties as an attendant for 
five } r ears, when the gentleman died. He had made 
a will in favour of Weston, leaving him a fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds. The relatives immediately 
gave notice that they would dispute the will owing to 
the testator's state of mind. Weston was advised 
that the will would certainly be set aside on the 
ground of lunacy, but, as he could nevertheless have 
put the relatives to very considerable expense and 
trouble, they agreed to pay him the sum of five thou- 
sand pounds, which he accepted. With this he bought 
the house which I have spoken of, and advertised for 
insane patients. In a short time he had almost more 
than he could manage. But a year or two later he was 
tried for killing a lunatic, but acquitted, as it was 
proved beyond doubt that the man, who was in a 
dangerous state, attacked him savagely, and would 
have killed him had Weston not possessed great 
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strength and presence of mind. He managed to throw 
his assailant to the ground, but with such force that 
he broke his back. At the time I first met Weston 
he was reputed to be worth a large fortune, which he 
had made out of his asylum. On stating my business 
to him I found that he was not at all inclined to be 
communicative or even polite. He seemed to resent 
my inquiries as an imputation on himself and his 
business. 

' Do you suppose,' he exclaimed hotly, 'that 
I am likely to detain a sane man as an insane 
one?' 

' I have formed no supposition in the matter, sir,' I 
answered with emphasis, ' but what I want to do is to 
see your patients.' 

' That you won't do,' he returned, ' unless you are 
a relative of any of them.' 

' I am not a relative of any of them that I am aware 
of, but I am a detective officer. My name is Donovan, 
and you may save yourself some unpleasantness by 
according me the permission I seek.' 

He seemed somewhat surprised, and changed his 
tone, although he still showed reluctance to my going 
over the house. I brought him to see, however, how 
very impolitic it would be for him to set himself in 
opposition to me, and consequently to the law, and, 
as he came at last to see the affair in that light, he 
rang for an attendant, and gave him instructions to 
conduct me over the place. 

There were over a hundred patients in the house. 
But at many of these I only gave a passing glance, for 
they did not in the least degree bear any resemblance 
to the missing man ; nor did the remainder hold out 
any hope that I was on the right track. 
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' Are those all your patients V I asked the attendant 
in a casual way. 

'Well, sir, you've seen them all but three — two 
women and a young man. They are dangerous, how- 
ever, and confined in the padded cells.' 

I pricked up my ears at the 'young man. 5 The 
word ' young' seemed to me somehow to be suggestive, 
and I immediately asked — 

' How long has the young man been in ?' 

' I think about six weeks, sir.' 

' Where did he come fi;om ?' 

' I don't know. He was brought here late one night 
in a cab. He was in a raving state, and was confined 
in a straight jacket. It's no business of us servants, 
you know, to inquire where patients come from.' 

' I must see that man,' I said decisively. 

' Certainly, if you wish it,' answered the attendant, 
and he led me to an isolated room in one of the wings 
of the building-. The room was in partial darkness, 
but I saw that it was padded ; and I saw more than 
this. I saw a young man with a clean shaved head 
and face, or rather there was a stubbly growth of hair 
on his face. The moment the door was opened the 
young man sprang forward, but the attendant thrust 
him back. 

' That's the way he always does, sir,' said the atten- 
dant to me. 

'By G-od!' exclaimed the patient excitedly, and 
clasping his hands above his head, ' let me out of this 
or I really shall go mad.' 

Those words had a strange significance for me, and 
I immediately asked — 

' What is your name, young fellow ?' 

' Eobert Smith,' he answered with a sort of despair- 
ing wail. 
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I knew then that my quest had ended. 

The attendant laughed, and said — 

' That's one of his manias. He always calls himself 
Eobert Smith.' 

' And he is Eobert Smith/ I answered quietly, to 
the man's utter amazement. Then Smith threw his 
arms around my neck and hugged me. * Now, do not 
excite yourself,' I said. ' It will be all right now. I 
am a detective, and have been searching for you for 
weeks. Now that I have found you I am not going 
to lose you again.' He controlled himself with a con- 
siderable effort, and, leaving him, I went at once to 
Mr. Weston and told him the circumstances. He was 
not easily convinced, but had to yield at last, and in 
the course of half-an-hour I was driving with Eobert 
Smith in a cab to his parents' house. 

I will not attempt to describe the meeting. It was 
remarkable, and as Eobert was really ill and excited I 
deemed it prudent not to question him then, and so 
left him. 

Three days later I went back again. He seemed to 
have quite recovered from the effects of his extraor- 
dinary adventure, but he was by no means disposed to 
tell his story. He had not told his parents or his 
sisters. Of course there was no law to compel him to 
tell, but when I informed him that I knew all about 
his connection with Hilda Simpson he changed his 
tone, and seemed to be much cast down. He subse- 
quently placed me in possession of the following strange 
facts. 

For three or four weeks before the day that had 
been fixed for his marriage with the lady who was to 
have been his bride, he received numerous letters from 
Hilda. First they were written in a tone of appeal j 
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then they were hysterical ; and at last they became 
threatening, and she vowed that if he did not go and 
see her, and make some arrangement for her future, she 
would go direct with her baby to his bride. Wishing 
to avoid such a scandal, he agreed to meet her at a 
house in the borough, and which, although he did not 
know it then, was in the occupation of her uncle. 
Young Smith wrote that letter to the girl which, 
owing to the impress on the blotting paper, gave me 
a clue. On reaching the house he was shown upstairs 
to a top room, and was told that Hilda would come to 
him. In the course of ten minutes the door opened, 
and instead of Hilda the uncle presented himself. He 
presented a paper, and demanded Smith's signature 
to it. The paper was a solemn promise to marry 
Hilda. On young Smith refusing to sign this, the 
uncle whistled, and three powerful men entered the 
room. The young fellow was at once seized, and, in 
spite of his struggles and resistance, he was securely 
bound and gagged, and while in that state his head 
was shaved, and so was his face; and being de- 
prived of his hair and a full moustache, his appearance 
was so altered that his own mother would not have 
known him. At a late hour that night he was carried 
down stairs, put into a cab with three men, and driven 
rapidly to the lunatic asylum. At the asylum a paper 
was presented, purporting to be a certificate setting 
forth that Eobert was a dangerous lunatic of homi- 
cidal tendencies, and needed to be strictly guarded. 
This certificate had been drawn up and signed by one 
of the three men, who had been a ship's doctor, but 
had come down to the gutter through dissipation. Of 
course, the more Eobert denied this and the more he 
protested, the more was it looked upon by Old Weston 
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as insanity. At length young Smith, in his despair, 
made a desperate attempt to break away, knocking 
down an attendant, and struggling frantically with 
the men who had brought him. This conduct was 
taken as positive proof of violent madness by Mr. 
Weston, who at once got extra assistance ; and at last 
the unfortunate young fellow was carried in an ex- 
hausted and helpless state to the padded room, where 
I found him, and where he had been kept all the time, 
being allowed out a little every day for exercise. But 
he was always closely guarded, and he had to walk 
about in the grounds when all the other patients had 
gone in. 

I saw at once that no case could be made out against 
Weston unless it was one of gross carelessness, but the 
uncle and the three men had rendered themselves 
liable to prosecution for a conspiracy to deprive one 
of Her Majesty's subjects of his lawful liberty, while 
the broken-down doctor could have been indicted for 
even a more serious crime. Robert Smith and his 
people, however, resolutely declined to take any steps. 
They wished the scandal hushed up as much as pos- 
sible. It was impossible, however, to prevent the 
truth from reaching the ears of the friends of the 
young lady who was to have been his wife, and of 
course the truth comprised the story of Hilda. They 
were, as was only natural they should be, highly indig- 
nant, and the match was at once broken off. It was 
a great blow to Robert, and as his health had been 
affected by the treatment he had been subjected to 
and the confinement, he became seriously ill, and had 
to go away. It turned out that Hilda's uncle was 
really responsible for all that had happened. He had 
severely felt the disgrace brought upon his family, and 
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had insisted on Hilda writing the letters. He had 
kept her whereabouts a secret from her other relatives, 
being hopeful that he might yet induce Robert to 
marry her. But finding that was hopeless, he devised 
the plot which led to Eobert's detention in the asylum. 
The uncle knew that as long as he was there he couldn't 
marry anyone else. 

I subsequently had an interview with Miss Simpson, 
and I found her a most charming young woman, and 
not at all the kind of person to lend herself to such a 
desperate plot. She was, of course, broken-hearted 
and highly indignant at the way Robert had treated 
her. No steps were taken against those concerned in 
the plot, though later on the matter was brought 
under the notice of the authorities as evidence showing 
how a sane person might be easily confined in an 
asylum. 

I am happy to say that a year later Robert Smith 
made reparation for the wrong he had done Hilda by 
marrying her ; and for this ending of the little drama 
I was to some extent responsible, for it was mainly 
through my instrumentality that it was brought about. 
Young Smith's people were at first opposed to the 
marriage, but gave way at last when they saw that 
Robert was determined. 

Tears have passed since then. Smith, senior, has 
been gathered to his fathers, and his son has succeeded 
him in his business. He is now the father of a large 
family, and Mrs. Hilda Smith is a charming matronly 
woman. I have had the honour of their close friend- 
ship for years, and I have reason to believe that Robert 
has never once regretted making Hilda his wife. 
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TEE IfYSTERY OF A TIN BOX. 

I happened one morning to be leaving the central 
station in Glasgow when I was accosted by a starved, 
wretched-looking, draggle-tailed little lassie, with a 
shawl over her head, who said in a voice rusty with 
want and exposure to all weathers — 

' Please, Mister Donovan, I want to speak to you.' 

I was naturally surprised to hear myself addressed 
so familiarly apparently by a gutter waif, and I was 
struck also by her air of easy self-assurance, which 
was that rather of an experienced woman instead of a 
child. For though I could not see her face very well, 
her appearance generally was suggestive of a girl of 
about ten or twelve years of age. 

' Who are you ?' I asked, suddenly confronting 
her. 

' I'm called Maggie M'Gee,' she answered. 

' M'Gee, M'Gee, '4 I mused, wondering where I had 
heard the name, as it seemed familiar to me. 

' How do you know me, Maggie ?' I asked, trying to 
peer into her face. But the daylight had faded, and 
her face was screened by a shawl. 

' I mind you when I was in Court when my grandad 
was being tried,' she answered. 

' Oh, now I remember,' I exclaimed. ' Your grandad 
is known as Jamie the Miser. Eh ?' 
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'Yes, sir. That's what folk ca' him.' 

This man, whose name was James Dougal, but who 
was generally known as ' Jamie the Miser,' was one 
of the most cunning old rascals in Glasgow. He was 
frequently being brought up for begging and obstruc- 
tion, and when a small fine was imposed he used to 
whine about his absolute poverty, and vow by every- 
thing sacred he could think of that he ' hadna a sax- 
pence to save his soul.' The result was, he was 
always locked up ; for rumour had it that Jamie was 
a miser, and had a nice little hoard stored away some- 
where. Socially he was one of those human pariahs 
who seem to be utterly beyond the reach of teaching, 
preaching, philanthropy, or example. They are born 
pariahs, live pariahs, and die as pariahs, and nothing 
will change their nature, no more than the rain will 
wash the spots off a leopard. That is, nothing has 
been able to change them up to the present. What 
that costly organisation, the School Board, may do in 
the future remains to be seen. 

I had had occasion six months or so before this to 
become rather intimately acquainted with Jamie, as I 
had arrested him on suspicion of being concerned in 
a robbery. A baker's shop had been entered by 
thieves one Sunday morning, and a considerable sum 
of money stolen, including thirty-five £1 notes. For 
this robbery we arrested three men and a woman. 
The men were Old Jamie, a nephew of his, and the 
nephew's son. The woman was the nephew's wife, or 
at any rate passed as such, which is much the same 
thing with these sort of people. The nephew and son 
were convicted ; the woman was discharged, for though 
there was not a shadow of a doubt that she had aided 
and abetted the male prisoner, no legal evidence 
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could be got against her, and so she escaped by the 
skin of her teeth, as the saying is. This woman was 
known as Sarah Henderson, and she, her husband, 
the son, which was not her son, and the old man had 
all been living together in two rooms in a wynd off 
the Briggate. Jamie had got off for the same reason 
as she had — that is, there was no evidence forth- 
coming against him. We conld not prove that he 
knew of the robbery. Had his own statements been 
worth anything he must have been one of the greatest 
martyrs who ever suffered persecution at the hands of 
the barbarous laws of civilisation, which will not 
allow poor thieves and murderers to do as they like, 
notwithstanding they live in a free country. 

With groans, sighs, lamentations, and forcible 
appeals to the powers above, Jamie the Miser vowed 
his innocence, and declared that it was a burning 
shame that such a poor, weak, harmless old man as 
he was should be treated in such a harsh way. These 
protestations of innocence, of course, availed him 
nothing, but as the law cannot convict without evi- 
dence sufficient to establish guilt, the cunning old 
rascal went free. But the strangest part of the affair 
was this — the bank notes were never discovered. It 
was intimated to the two younger male prisoners that 
if they would aid in restoring the money to the right- 
ful owner, who was a poor man, and in danger of 
becoming insolvent through his loss, it might weigh 
in their favour when sentence was being passed. The 
elder of the two gave up the greater part of the loose 
cash that had been stolen, amounting to a few pounds, 
but he swore that he had lost the notes. He said 
that he had the notes in his pocket soon after the 
robbery, but he became insensible through drink, and 
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when he recovered he found he had lost the notes, 
and he had not the remotest idea what had become of 
them. Little incidents that came to light served to 
corroborate this statement, and the question to deter- 
mine was what had become of the notes ? As I have 
already intimated, the question could not be answered; 
the money was not forthcoming, and the poor baker 
had to grin and bear his loss, though part of it was 
made up to him through the kindness of his neigh- 
bours. 

Through this affair I had become acquainted with 
Maggie M'Gee, who was in the Court at the time her 
relatives were being tried, and I learned that she was 
the child of the old man's daughter, who had died 
in the hospital some time previous owing to an 
accident. 

Such, then, was my knowledge of the interesting 
family, of which a representative in the person of this 
forlorn slattern now accosted me. 

'Well, what do you want with me, Maggie?' I 
demanded. 

' It isna me that's wantin' you. It's my grandad.' 

'Oh, and what does your grandad want ?' 

' I dinna ken. He just telt me to see you and say 
you must come to him at once.' 

This was a rather peremptory order, but it imme- 
diately occurred to me that the old villain, either from 
motives of revenge or remorse, wanted to make a reve- 
lation about the robbery at the baker's. 

' And where is your grandad ?' I asked. 

' He's lying in his bed. He is very ill, and canna 
get up.' 

This strengthened my idea about the remorse, and 
so telling the girl I would go with her at once, we 
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started off. I followed her to one of the noisome 
wynds off the Briggate, and then up a dark and greasy 
stair to an apartment that was unutterably filthy and 
ill smelling. Here in a room, the floor of which was 
black and slippery with the grime and dirt of ages, 
Jamie the Miser was lying on a wretched bed, and 
was covered up with a heap of rags that were the 
colour of the floor from dirt. There was no fire, 
although the weather was very cold, and no light. 
But Maggie struck a match as we entered, and lighted 
about an inch of candle that was stuck in an old 
blacking bottle. Jamie raised himself up on his elbow 
and groaned. His face was exactly like an ancient 
chimpanzee. It was withered, puckered, and dried 
up. The nose and chin almost met. He had small, 
restless, cunning eyes, with red eyelids, and no eye- 
lashes. A short, thin fringe of yellowish grey hair 
fell over his retreating forehead, and added to the 
repulsiveness of his appearance. 

' Who is that ?' he cried. Then, as he recognised 
me, he whined, ' Oh, it's you, Mr. Donovan ! The Lord 
bless you for coming.' 

' And what's the matter with you, Jamie ?' I asked, 
as I went to a small window, the glass of which was 
opaque with dirt, my intention being to open it, and 
let in some of the purer air from the outside. But the 
old wretch screamed out — 

' For the love of heaven, Mr. Donovan, don't open 
the winder. I've got the cold in all me jints now, 
and you'll kill me. It's the warmth I want, but the 
Lord pity me, I'm too poor even to get a wee bit fire.' 

* Well, what is it you want with me?' I said. 'Be 
quick and tell me, and let rne away out of this, or I 
shall be poisoned.' 
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' Gae awa doon the stair, Maggie,' the old fellow said 
to the girl, and she in obedience to the order left the 
room. Then he invited me to sit on the bed in the 
absence of a chair, but I preferred to give that dirt 
heap as wide a berth as possible, and I requested him 
to state his business quickly. 

' Weel, Mr. Donovan,' he began, ' I ken you are 
the cleverest man in all Glasgow for finding oot 
thieves ' 

'Well, look here, that's enough of that,' I ex- 
claimed, cutting him short. ' What have you sent 
for me for V 

'Weel, I'm coming tae it,' he whined. 'I've been 
robbed, and I want you tae fin oot the thief and get 
my property back.' 

' Uobbed,' I echoed, with a laugh. ' And pray what 
did you possess that was worth stealing ?' 

' Naething tae the likesoyou, sir, but muckle tae 
a puir auld fellow like me.' 

' Come now, let me know what it is you've lost,' I 
said, beginning to have suspicions. 

'Weel, sir, it's just a sma' tin box wi a wee bit 
padlock. I kept it here, doon under the bed-claes, 
and its gane, and the Lord kens it will be the death 
of me.' 

' And what was in the box ?' I asked, growing more 
interested. 

' Nothing muckle consequence to anybody save a 
piur man like mysel. There was just twa or three 
pounds I've been scraping taegither these dizen years 
or more tae keep me frae starving in me auld age, 
and an auld, auld watch that wouldna sell for sax 
shillings.' 

' Anything else ?' I asked, as I watched the work- 
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ings of the ugly and cunning face, and noted that his 
bead-like eyes were fixed on me as if he was trying to 
read rny thoughts. 

' Yes, that was all, forby a few bit things that are 
no worth mentioning.' 

'What are they?' 

' They are no worth mentioning,' he repeated. 

Then, as if in supplication, he put his withered 
hands together and moaned out — 

' Man, if ye can only get the box back before its 
opened the Lord will bless you. Get it, man; get it, 
will ye, and I'll gie ye the twa or three pounds that's 
in it, though it's all I've got for my auld age.' 

I Avas disgusted with the revolting old hypocrite, 
and began to suspect that the box contained some- 
thing of much greater value than what he had enu- 
merated. He was a cunning old wretch, but he had 
over-reached himself in his cunning this time. And 
I resolved to know his secret by hook or by crook. I 
pressed him to tell me what the ' few bit things' were 
that Avere not worth mentioning, but I could get 
nothing out of him. He whined, and whimpered, and 
groaned, and vowed that he would die of starvation if 
his box was not recovered with its contents untouched. 
He described the box to me as a tin one, something 
in the shape of a cash-box, with a lid on hinges, and 
fastened in front with a small brass padlock 

' Did the thief take the key ?' I asked. 

' ISTa, na, na,' he cried exultingly, and as though he 
thought no power on earth could open the box without 
the kev ; and undoing his ragged shirt in front, he 
produced a small key that was attached to a piece of 
string round his neck. ' Na, na, they didna get the 
key.' 
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c But ycra. don't suppose that not having the key will 
prevent the thief from opening the box ?' I remarked. 

I saw his small wicked eyes open to their fullest 
extent as I said this, and the brown of his parchment- 
like face gave place to a certain ashen greyness, the 
result of fear. And in a sudden burst of excitement 
he almost sprang off the bed as he screamed out — • 

'Man, I never thoucht of that. For the love of 
heaven get the box back, Mr. Donovan, get it back 
before the cursed thief opens it, or if you don't it will 
be the death of me.' 

I told him that I did not think his death would be 
any great loss to the community at large, but never- 
theless I would try and get his box back. I resolved 
to do this, not so much on his own account as on my 
own, for I was exceedingly anxious to know what the 
box contained. There was a mystery about it that I 
felt it to be my duty to solve. 

' Now answer me, 5 I said. ' Do you suspect any 
one?' 

'Yes.' 

'Who? Yon lassie? 

'ISTa, na, she wouldna dae't. It's Sal Henderson, 
wife tae me nephew, wha's daeing his time for robbing 
Wullie Thomson, the baker.' 

< Oh, oh, so Sal's at the bottom of this, is she ?' 

The old man ground what few stumps he had re- 
maining in his mouth, and hissed out the one word— 

'Yes.' 

' How do you know ?' I queried. 

'Because she's the only body wha's been in the 
room save the lassie, and she didna ken of the box.' 

'Did Sal?' 

'Yes. 5 
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'And when was your box stolen?' 

' It must have been ta'en since the morning, for I 
had it there at eight o'clock. Then I fell asleep, and 
it was after I woke that I found it gone.' 

'And have you any idea where Sal is?' 

' Na, but may be she's just drinking in some of the 
publichooses wi' a lad they ca' Wullie Bauchle.' 

As there was no other information to be got from 
the old fellow, I prepared to go. Then he set up his 
whining again, and with various appeals once more 
to heaven, he swore that if he didn't get his box back 
he would die. 

I didn't think that, under any circumstances, his 
days in the land would be many, for the lamp of life 
was flickering then. But he evidently did not imagine 
he was going to die, and even in that supreme hour 
the miser's greed was depicted in every lineament of 
his face. 

Knowing what I did of Sal and her habits, I did not 
deem it probable that she would go far out of the 
neighbourhood. If she had stolen the box, and the 
circumstances pointed to her conclusively, she had 
done so because she must have had a pretty good idea 
that the old miser had a considerable sum hoarded up 
in it. And having possessed herself of that sum, her 
one aim would be to drink it away as fast as possible 
with a chosen few companions. I therefore looked in 
at most of the publichouses in the Briggate and the 
Saltmarket, and at last my search was rewarded by 
finding her in a helpless state of intoxication in com- 
pany with the fellow known as Willie Bauchle, who 
was as helpless as she was. They were both sleeping 
in one of the small rooms in a notorious publichouse 
in the centre of the Saltmarket. 
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'How long lias she been here?' I asked of the 
landlord. 

' Well, she was in two or three times in the fore- 
noon ; then she went away, and I didn't see her again 
till about an hour ago, when she came back the waur 
of drink, as you see. She went in there with her lad, 
and I couldna get them away.' 

I need scarcely say I did not believe this, for I 
knew the fellow to be a great rascal. 

' Has she spent any money here ?' I asked. 

' She changed a pound note in the forenoon, and she 
and Willie had two half anes.' 

This changing of a pound note, assuming it was 
true, and there was no reason to doubt it, meant that 
Sal was in funds, and I felt sure the money had come 
out of the old man's bos. 

' Now,' I said sternly to the landlord, ' get two or 
three of your men, and put that man and woman on 
the street.' 

He seemed disappointed and annoyed that I was 
thus depriving him of what he considered, no doubt, a 
profitable customer. But he had no alternative but to 
comply with my command, and so in a few minutes 
Sal and Willie were lugged out of the bos and de- 
posited on the pavement in the street. Then I sum- 
moned two constables, and ordered them to convey the 
precious pair to the station as drunks and incapables. 
I followed, and had them searched. Willie's worldly 
possessions consisted of a shilling, an old iron tobacco 
bos, and a very dirty pipe. In Sal's pocket there was 
nothing worth speaking of, but in an artfully-contrived 
pouch in her stays ten one pound notes were found 
concealed. This was an important discovery, and I 
no longer had any doubt that in the old man's tin box 
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there must have been a considerable sum. That Sal 
was the thief did not admit, in my mind, of any 
questioning*. 

About nine o'clock the following morning I went 
round to the station, and visited Willie first of all. 
He was a small-brained rascal, without two ideas in 
his head. He seemed to be suffering much from his 
spree. He told me that he had met Sal the previous 
morning, that she had invited him to take a dram, 
and she changed a pound note to pay for it. She gave 
him a shilling, and then they had other drams, going 
from place to place until he lost his senses, and remem- 
bered nothing more. As I had every reason to believe 
this story, he was turned out with a caution. Then I 
went to see my lady Sal. She still seemed a little 
dazed from the effects of her debauch, and when she 
saw me she was evidently struck with fear, for she 
guessed something had gone wrong. 

' "Well, Sal, how do you find yourself this morning ?' 

' I have a sore hed, and the sight of you doesna 
mak' me any better,' she growled, as she nursed her 
head in her hands. Then fiercely she exclaimed — 
' Wha brought me here.?' 

' I had you brought here, Sal, my dear,' I answered 
with a smile. 

' Then may the deil twist you, and you can let me 
awa' again as soon as you like.' 

' No, Sal, I'm not going to let you away until I find 
out what you've done with Jamie the Miser's box.' 

' Me !' she roared, springing to her feet. ' Me ! 
What dae I ken aboot his box?' 

' Tou stole it, Sal,' I replied calmly. 

' You lie,' she hissed, ' and I'll defy ye tae prove it.' 

' Oh, I think I shall be able to prove it. But tell 
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me now, where did you get the pound note you 
changed yesterday ?' 

' I didna steal it any way. I've had money of my 
ain saved up syne lang syne.' 

' Ah, just so,' I remarked sententiously. ' You are 
a likely sort of young woman, you are, to have money 
saved up. I suppose you had also saved the ten pounds 
we took from your stays?' 

Her face blanched at this, and she seemed staggei'ed 
for a moment; but, quickly recovering herself, she 
said with a giggle — 

' Of course I did. I had twelve pounds saved, and 
I spent twa of them.' 

I was for the moment checkmated by the creature's 
audacity, and I saw that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to get evidence against her. Besides, I 
had my own reasons now for wanting to know moro 
about the tin box, and so I quickly worked out a little 
scheme in my mind, and said to her— 

' Well, you'll be allowed to go, but you'll not get 
the ten pounds in the meantime until you've given 
proof that the money is legally yours.' 

She flirted her fingers in my face as she made 
answer — 

'Man, Donovan, you can keep the ten pounds if 
you like, and much good may it dae you.' 

This indifference to the money strengthened my 
opinion that she knew where to put her hand upon 
more, namely, in the tin bos, and my scheme was to 
find out where the box was. In the course of half-an- 
hour she was set free, and as she hadn't a bawbee 
upon her I was sure that her first move would be to 
get some money in order to slake her thirst. As soon 
as she was clear of the station, therefore, I followed 
her. 
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Like a rat that unexpectedly escapes from a trap, 
and makes direct for its hole, so she went direct, and 
at a rapid rate, to the wynd where Old Jamie lived. 
But she did not go up the stairs to his lodging. 
Giving a hasty glance round, she suddenly disap- 
peared in an ashpit at the bottom of the wynd. I 
hurried up in time to see her take from a hole in the 
wall the tin box which Jamie had described to me. 
In a moment I sprang upon her and seized her with 
the box in her hand. She fought and struggled with 
me like a wild cat, but I managed to handcuff her and 
drag her out of the filthy place, and blowing my 
whistle, I soon had the assistance of some constables. 
None too soon, for some of the human tigers of the 
wynd had gathered up, and there is no doubt they 
would have attempted to rescue her, and perhaps have 
knocked me on the head. As it was, they were cowed, 
and we conveyed the sweet Sal to the station, where 
the contents of the box were examined, and were 
found to consist of forty-one pound notes, two five 
pound notes, two or three gold bracelets, a gold 
watch, a gold pencil case, and a very handsome 
brooch.' 

This, then, was old Jamie's hoard, and I had not 
a doubt that the most of it was stolen property; 
doubly stolen, in fact, for Sal had stolen it from 
him. 

A little later I went round with two assistants to 
see the old rascal. It was evident he was very near 
his end, and Maggie, who was attending him, said 
that he had been delirious. However, he was not so 
at that moment, but sprang up with great eagerness 
as soon as I entered, and cried out in a sort of raspy 
whisper— 
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' Weel, weel, have you. found the box ?' 

' Yes,' I answered. 

He gave vent to a prolonged chuckle of delight, and 
fell back on the pillow with his hands clasped. 

' Yes. I've got the box, Jamie, and know what's 
in it' — he groaned here — ' and unless you can account 
satisfactorily for its contents, not only will it not be 
restored to you, but I'll have you taken off to the 
station.' 

He groaned again and again, and rolled about as 
if in agony. Then, presently, he held forth his trem- 
bling, scraggy hands pleadingly towards me and 
faltered — 

" I'll tell you, I'll tell you, but dinna tak me awa. 
Some of the money is what was stolen from the baker. 
I took it awa frae my nephew when he was drunk, 
because I kent he would waste it al in a day or twa.' 

This was a revelation, but it was what I had sus- 
pected. 

'Very well; now as to the jewellery,' I said. 

' I bought it, 1 bought it, I bought it,' he mut- 
tered three times. Then he seemed to sink into a 
dazed, half-comatosed state, and appeared so ex- 
hausted that I deemed it advisable to let him alone 
and go for the police doctor. That gentleman was 
not able to attend for two hours, and when he did go 
he found that the wretched old man was a corpse. 

I was enabled to get Sal convicted of dealing with 
stolen property, knowing it to be stolen, and I had 
the satisfaction of being instrumental in restoring the 
thirty pounds to the poor baker. 

We could get no clue to the ownership of the other 
things, and so they went to swell the long list of un- 
claimed property in charge of the police authorities. 
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A FAIE DECEIVER. 

Oxe morning, during the time that I was on the 
London staff, I received a note asking me to call as 
early as possible on a Mr. Richard Burton, a jeweller 
and goldsmith in business at Notting Hill. In 
accordance with the request I went out to Notting 
Hill as soon as convenient and waited upon Mr. 
Burton. I found him a young, mild-eyed man, with 
blonde hair, and a certain lackadaisical expression, 
which did not suggest the probability of his either 
setting the Thames on fire or becoming Prime Minis- 
ter. He was by trade a jeweller, watchmaker, and 
goldsmith, and was in business for himself. His busi- 
ness premises consisted of a lock-up shop, which I 
shall describe more in detail a little further on, and he 
had a pretty good stock, which he told me was valued 
at £3,000. Before I had been in Mr. Burton's company 
a quarter of an hour I had formed a fairly accurate 
estimate of his character, and that estimate led me to 
the conclusion that he was lacking in anything like 
strength of mind or force of character. He was a con- 
fiding person, of a sentimental turn, and child-like and 
bland in disposition. He was a good young man, too, 
as young men go, for he was a teacher at a Sunday 
school, and in his own small way a bit of a philan- 
thropist. 
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I soon gathered from his conversation that he was 
an only son. He had been in business with his father, 
and he had succeeded to the business two years before 
this on the death of his father. He had a mother and 
three sisters, with whom he lived about a mile from 
his place of business, and he paid his mother £2 a 
week for his board and lodging. He was twenty-five 
years of age, and was looking forward to getting 
married in a few months' time. So much information 
did he impart to me in an artless, confiding sort of 
way, not as a straightforward narrative, but rather 
incidentally, and as though he was under the im- 
pression that I ought to know some few particulars of 
his private affairs. In fact, I have an idea that he 
would have given me the whole genealogical history 
of his family had I not brought him to the point by 
saying — 

' I gathered from your note, Mr. Burton, that you 
wished to avail yourself of my professional services. 
Is that not so ?' 

' Oh, yes. I have heard of you frequently, and a 
friend of mine, who is personally acquainted with you, 
recommended me to apply to you. The fact is I have 
for several months been a victim of a series of syste- 
matic robberies, so mysteriously carried out that they 
have defied detection. 5 

' Eobberies of your stock ?' I asked. 

'Yes. Things have been carried off by degrees. 
Sometimes a ring or two, then chains, pins, watches, 
brooches. I have lodged information with the local 
police, and the premises have been watched, but with- 
out any result. My loss has now become so serious 
that I must endeavour to stop it or I shall be 
ruined,' 
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Of course I asked hiin whom lie had in. his employ, 
and with a little smile he said — 

' I was prepared for that question. But let me say 
at once that I will stake my existence that it is not 
my own people who are robbing me.' 

I smiled in turn as I remarked — 

'Ah, just so; but I should prefer to form an inde- 
pendent judgment on that point.' 

' Oh, of course you can do that, but you will find I 
am right in my confidence,' he answered quickly, and 
with a suspicion of sharpness, as though he was pre- 
pared to resent anything like an imputation on the 
honesty of his employes. Then he went on to inform 
me that he employed an old and very steady workman, 
who had been with his father for twenty years ; a 
younger man, who had been five years in his father's 
employ ; and a youth of eighteen, whom he had taken 
as an apprentice. 

'Have you no one else about your premises?' I 
inquired. 

' I have no one else in my employ.' 

'What I mean is, does anyone call upon you?' 

' Commercial travellers principally, and the young 
lady to whom I am engaged comes in nearly every 
day; and always on a Saturday afternoon a char- 
woman comes to wash the shop out.' 

' Do you leave your stock loose at night ?' 

'Not all. The most valuable part of it — that is, 
diamonds and other precious stones — are put into the 
safe ; but I am compelled to leave a quantity in the 
window, as it would consume too much time to remove 
all the things from the window every night and put 
them back in the morning.' 

' From what part of the stock have the things stolen 
usually been taken ?' 
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'Oh, the thief or thieves have been perfectly im- 
partial, and I have missed as many things from the 
safe as elsewhere.' 

'From the safe'?' I exclaimed. 

'Yes, and that is what makes the matter all the 
more mysterious, because the safe has never shown 
any signs of being tampered with. A key has evidently 
been used for opening the door.' 

This bit of information astonished me ; that is, I 
was astonished at what I considered his simplicity, for 
it seemed to me clear that only some one in his employ 
could have access to the safe. I plied him with a good 
many other questions for my own guidance, and I was 
particular to inquire why he did not suspect his 
employes, and his answer was that they were highly 
respectable men, and were as much concerned about 
his losses as he himself was. 

I need scarcely say that this opinion did not weigh 
much with me, and I proceeded to make myself ac- 
quainted with his three workmen, and I am bound to 
say there was nothing in their manner or their answers 
to my questions that raised the faintest suspicion in 
my mind. Private inquiries about them tended to 
prove all that their employer had said, namely, that 
they were highly respectable, and there was nothing 
in their antecedents or their present style of living 
which justified one in assuming that any one of the 
three was the guilty party 

The premises occupied by Mr. Burton consisted of 
a large shop with plate glass windows facing the main 
street. Leading out of the shop was a small room, 
used by the proprietor as a sitting-room and for taking 
his meals in, and in this room was the safe, standing 
on brick supports in one corner. At the back of the 
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shop was a large workshop lighted by a window looking 
on to a yard. At night the window was secured by 
an iron shutter. There was no sleeping accommodation 
on this part of the premises. The rest of the building 
was composed of a private dwelling-house above the 
shop, and consisted of two storeys, with an inde- 
pendent entrance from the street. The dwelling-house 
was in the occupation of a widow lady, a Mrs. Hartley, 
who had two sons and a daughter. The daughter — 
Lydia, an exceedingly pretty girl — was the sweetheart 
of Mr. Burton. She was a year younger than he 
vas, but, having a small figure, she looked very girlish. 
Her brothers, who were both her juniors, were em- 
ployed in the city One was a clerk in a shipping 
office and the other was in a stockbroker's office. 

I spent three or four days in finding out the fore- 
going particulars, and at the end of that time I had 
to admit to myself that I had quite failed to obtain 
the slightest clue. There was no reason to doubt Mr. 
Burton's statement that he really had been robbed to 
the extent and in the wav he stated. But that being 
so, the difficulty of the case was increased, and from 
the fact of the premises not being forcibly entered, it 
was a conviction with me that the thief was some one 
connected with the jeweller. The local police, I found, 
were disposed to look upon Mr. Burton as a nuisance, 
and they also doubted his having been robbed at all. 
But then I could understand this feeling very well, for he 
had frecpiently complained to them, and they had been 
unable to do anything. Although at this stage I was 
not able to even construct a theory of the robbery, I 
was not inclined to give the matter up, for the goods 
having been stolen, there was a thief somewhere, and 
it was my business to find him out. 
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One afternoon I called upon Mr. Burton with a view 
to discussing- the matter with him, and suggesting the 
advisability of laying a trap for his men in case any 
one of them was the thief. Burton was in the shop 
as I entered, for he was engaged with a customer, but 
as soon as the customer had gone he led me into the 
sitting-room. Miss Lydia Hartley was there, and he 
at once introduced me to her. 

*' Lydia knows all about you,' he added, ' for I have 
told her what exertions you have been making to try 
and discover the thief.' 

She rose and extended to me the tips of her gloved 
fingers, and smiled in a sort of patronising way She 
was a strikingly pretty girl, but the whole expression 
of her face, as well as the flash of her eyes, indicated 
that she had a will and a temper of her own, and I 
thought to myself, ' If ever you become the wife of 
Burton, the grey mare will be the better horse, and 
you will rule your husband with a rod of iron.' 

She was inquisitive, too, and had a sort of legal way 
of putting questions. That is, her questions were 
apparently framed with a view to drawing out the 
person questioned. She was very anxious to know 
what I had done in the case, what I thought, and 
what I was going to do, but on none of these points 
did I satisfy her. It was not my habit to answer the 
demands of every feather-brained person who liked to 
talk to me. Finding that I was not amenable to 
the pumping system, she exclaimed in a fascinating 
way— 

' Now, Mr. Donovan, tell me do you not suspect any 
one?' 

'Miss Hartley,' I answered with a smile, 'my pro- 
fessional experience has taught me the advisability of 
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not imparting my suspicions to anyone who chooses 
to question me.' 

' Oh, but you will tell me ?' she said prettily, as she 
clasped her hands together on her knees, and looked 
at me with an expectant, wistful expression. 

' Not even you,' I answered. 

' Tou are cruel,' she cried peevishly. ' Tou forget 
what' my position is in regard to Mr. Burton. Surely 
I have a right to know whatever he is interested in.' 

'I am aware of your position, Miss,' I returned, 
' but this is a matter in which I must exercise my own 
judgment, and therefore I must respectfully decline to 
tell you what my views and thoughts are.' 

She was greatl}- annoyed, though she made an effort 
to conceal her annoyance. Nevertheless, she jumped 
up and said to Burton — 

' Dick, I will go. It is evident Mr. Donovan does 
not desire my company.' 

She did not give me the chance of making any 
reply, but went out into the shop, followed by Dick, 
who closed the half-glazed door. Her exasperation 
immediately got the better of her then, and I heard 
her exclaim — 

' I don't like that man, Dick, and if you will take 
my advice you will get rid of him.' 

' Oh, nonsense, dear,' he answered. ' If anyone can 
unravel this mystery he can.' 

'Can he?' she sneered. 'Well, I tell you one 
thing. Tou will either give me up or send him about 
his business.' 

I did not hear what answer he made to that, for 
she bounced out of the shop and he went after her. 
It was fully ten minutes before he returned. He looked 
pale and agitated, and he was not in full command of 
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himself, as lie said in an uncertain and stammering 
way — 

' I have come to the conclusion, Mr. Donovan, that 
it is useless your wasting" any more of your time over 
this case, for it seems to me obvious that we shall never 
solve the mystery. Therefore I won't trouble you any 
further.' 

' I must diifer from you in regard to the difficulties 
of the case,' I answered, ' and I think I can undertake 
to say that I will clear up the mystery within a week.' 
' Have you any clue ?' he asked quickly. 
' Pardon me for not answering that question,' I said 
firmly. 

' Oh, very well,' he replied tartly. ' But it's no use 
chasing shadows, you know ; and in the mean time 
1 would rather you took no further trouble in the 
matter.' 

'As you will,' I said, 'but I think I may predict 
that the depredations from which you have suffered 
will increase rather than diminish.' 

He looked at me with a curious and inquiring ex- 
pression, but I was not disposed to enter into any 
explanation of my meaning, and shaking his hand 
I bade him good afternoon and left him, but with a 
feeling very like a conviction that he would send for 
me before long. Nor was I wrong, for when a fort- 
night had expired I received a letter from him begging 
me to call if I should be in his neighbourhood. Of 
course I was in his neighbourhood, as I made a special 
journey there. He received me, as I thought, a little 
sheepishly, as though somewhat ashamed of himself. 

' I am afraid,' he began, ' that when I parted from 
you last I had come to a somewhat premature and 
hasty conclusion. At any rate, your prediction haa 
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come true, and I have been robbed twice since I saw 
you ; and the most serious part of the affair is that on 
the last occasion the thief carried off a diamond 
bracelet which had been left by a lady for repair. Of 
course I shall have to replace this, and if people think 
that their valuables are not safe when left in my 
charge I shall lose my custom. Matters, in fact, have 
reached a crisis, and I must make a most desperate 
effort to put a stop to this thieving.' 

He was really so distressed, and wore such a woe- 
begone expression of countenance, that I was truly 
sorry for him. 

' Well,' I said, ' we will see what can be done. But 
what does Miss Hartley think of it all ?' 

' Oh, she is as puzzled as I am, and, of course, she 
sympathises with me very much. She told me the 
other day that our marriage had better be postponed 
until I had recouped myself the losses I have suffered.' 

' And you consented to that proposition ?' I re- 
marked. 

'Yes.' 

I could not help smiling at his simplicity, and 1 
asked him if he had told her that he had sent for me 
again. 

'No, I have not,' he answered, 'but I must tell 
her.' 

'Why?' I asked, in some surprise. 

' Well, you see, she is sure to get to know that you 
have come again, and then she will be angry with me 
for deceiving her.' 

' Now, look here, Mr. Burton,' I said, with my most 
determined air, ' there is only one condition upon which 
I will consent to act in this matter. If that condition 
is faithfully observed I think I may venture to say I 
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will relieve you from further losses, and capture the 
thief. If you fail to agree to the condition you must 
ask some one else to take the case up.' 

'What is the condition ?' he asked, with manifest 
anxiety in his tone. 

' It is that you will not let Miss Hartley know that 
I am investigating the affair again.' 

'Why?' he exclaimed, looking very much astonished 
and a little bit scared, as if the very contemplation of 
her wrath if she should find out was too much for 
him, 

' Tou must pardon me for not giving you my reasons,' 
I replied. ' The man who always gives a reason for 
everything he thinks lays himself open to argument 
and contradiction, for reasons do not always carry 
conviction with them, and very often they seem to a 
second person to be foolish.' 

Mr. Burton looked very undecided, and I knew that 
the fear of his lady-love's wrath was strong upon him. 
But he was a weak and vacillating man, so that I was 
not at all surprised, though I felt it necessary to my 
purpose to insist on having the condition I had laid 
down strictly observed, so I said — 

'Excuse me for putting a very point-blank ques- 
tion to you. Are you very much in love with Miss 
Hartley?' 

The poor fellow blushed like a school-girl as he 
stammered — ■ 

' Tes, I am very fond of her.' 

1 Could you bear the thought of losing her ?' 

' Indeed, no. I verily believe it would kill me.' 

' Now, look here, Mr. Burton,' I said bluntly, and 
laying my arm on his shoulder with a view to still 
further emphasise my remark, 'it strikes me very 
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forcibly indeed that you and Miss Hartley are not 
suited, and I think you should bring yourself to see 
that.' 

' Why, what do you mean ?' he exclaimed, with more 
fierceness and energy than I gave him credit for pos- 
sessing. * And what the deuce has this got to do with 
the robbery ?' 

' It has more to do with it than you imagine,' 1 
replied, ' and I am strongly impressed with the idea 
that Miss Hartley will never become your wife.' 

I was really astonished at the change my words 
produced in him. He turned pale and red by turns, 
and seemed to be struggling with some feeling that 
he could not master. It took him a good many 
moments to compose himself, then he said — 

' I think, Mr. Donovan, you are entirely wandering 
out of your latitude in venturing to express an opinion 
or to give me advice on such a delicate subject. You 
have come here for a specific purpose, and I must ask 
you to confine yourself to that purpose.' 

' I must take the liberty to remark, sir,' I replied, 
' that I am not given to wandering from my subject, 
and having once struck a trail I stick to it with the 
fidelity of a Red Indian. Whether I am right or 
wrong in certain surmises must be left for the future 
to prove. If I am wrong, I shall apologise for anything 
I have said which may have wounded your feelings. 
But, to cut the argument short, I must insist on my 
condition — that is, that Miss Hartley shall be kept in 
entire ignorance, if possible, of my having taken the 
case up again.' 

My words and manner had a marked effect upon 
him. He was very pale and excited, and his lip trem- 
bled visibly as he exclaimed in husky tones — 
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' Good heavens, Mr. Donovan, it cannot be possible 
that you suspect Miss Hartley of being the thief?' 

' My suspicions certainly tend in that direction,' 1 
answered frankly. 

'This is monstrous!' he cried, 'and I am almost 
tempted into giving you physical evidence of my 
indignation.' 

' I am glad to see that you possess so much spirit,' 
I said. ' There is hope for you, and when you have 
reasoned a bit you will be more disposed to take my 
view. You do not suspect your workmen, and you 
state that the whole affair is shrouded in mystery. 
If you will admit to yourself the possibility — mind you, 
I only say possibility — of Miss Hartley having some- 
thing to do with the matter, much of the mystery will 
at once be cleared up.' 

He passed his hand over his head in a confused sort 
of way, and murmured — 

'I cannot bring myself to believe such a thing.' 

' It may be hard,' I answered, ' but many facts in 
real life are hard to believe, far harder than much of 
the romance that is written. Many years' experience 
of criminals and their ways has convinced me that it 
is the seeming improbable that most frequently leads 
us to a clue. At any rate, I have generally acted upon 
that doctrine, and have seldom been mistaken. Now, 
you must remember that Miss Hartley lives above 
your shop. She knows a great deal of your habits and 
your business, and she has access to the yard into 
which your back door opens. I feel convinced that 
the thief enters your premises by the back door, and 
lets him or herself in by means of a key. Admit the 
soundness of my argument, and the logical sequence is 
obvious. I hope I have made myself clear.' 
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He seized my hand, and exclaimed with tears in his 
mild, blue eyes — 

' Although it cuts me to the quick to think you may 
be right, your argument almost carries conviction, and 
I will place myself unreservedly in your hands, with 
the exception of one condition.' 

' What is that ?' I asked. 

' It is that, should your surmise unhappily prove to 
be correct, and you bring this matter home to Lydia, 
you will let it rest there. That is, the affair is to be 
hushed up, and she is not to be prosecuted.' 

I reluctantly bound myself to stand by that con- 
dition, and these preliminaries being settled, I arranged 
to allow a week to pass, and then to take up my quar- 
ters for several nights in the workshop, which, as I 
have already stated, was at the back, and anyone 
entering from the yard must come in at the back door 
and pass through the workshop. As Mr. Burton agreed 
to my plan, I commenced my lonely vigil in due 
course, ensconcing myself on the premises about ten 
o'clock and leaving at daybreak. I kept this up for a 
fortnight without any result, and was prepared to go 
on indefinitely until I did get some result, for I could 
not bear the idea of failure. During the fortnight I 
had learnt one important fact in connection with Miss 
Lydia Hartley, which went a Jong way towards con- 
firming the impression I had formed of her. That 
fact was, that while she had affianced herself to 
Burton, she was keeping up a clandestine connection 
with another young man named William Butter, who 
was a journeyman jeweller, employed by a firm of 
wholesale jewellers in Clerkenwell. This had grave 
significance for me, and I could no longer doubt that 
I had got upon the right scent. At last my perse- 
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verance was rewarded. I had taken up iny quarters 
as usual on Mr. Burton's premises, when towards mid- 
night I heard someone moving about in the back 
yard, and soon this was followed by the grating of a 
key in the lock of the door. 

It would be impossible for me to describe my feel- 
ings at this moment. Every man who, in the consci- 
entious discharge of his duty, feels that he is within 
an ace of a triumph must experience a sense of pride. 
I was sure now that I was right, and every one knows 
the peculiar satisfaction there is in proving ourselves 
right instead of wrong. 

Slowly the key was turned in the lock, and the door 
opened. In the mean time I had crept under the 
working bench against the wall, and I could see with- 
out being seen. Then I heard the door close, and a 
light footstep, which I knew to be a woman's, advance, 
and in a few moments my theory was proved to be 
perfectly correct by the presence of Miss Hartley. 
She carried a small bull's-eye lantern, and she walked 
straight into the front shop. My plan was soon 
formed. That plan was to capture her as she returned 
laden with the spoil of this midnight forage, She was 
gone nearly half an hour, and as she returned into the 
workshop I stood before her. So alarmed was she that 
she uttered a shrill cry, and fell down on the floor in a 
dead faint. 

It was not a pleasant position for me to find myself 
in, but there was no help for it, and my course seemed 
clear to me. I lifted her up in my arms and carried 
her into the sitting room, where I placed her on the 
sofa. She did not recover from [her swoon for some 
time. I did not feel any alarm, for her breathing and 
her pulse were very perceptible. I had lit the gag and 
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was waiting for the denouement. When she realised 
the situation she was furious, and threatened and 
pleaded almost in a breath. 

I told her that I was going to keep her a prisoner 
there until Mr. Burton came in the morning. This 
sent her off into a fit of hysterical weeping, and at 
last she flung herself at my feet and implored and 
beseeched me to let her go, and say nothing about the 
affair. I told her that I could not possibly do that, 
and asked her if William Butter had anything to do 
with the dreadful business. The mention of his name 
struck a key-note, as it were, and she answered that 
it was he who had put her up to it. She had known 
him for three or four years, and had been so despe- 
rately infatuated with him that she would have done 
anything he told her. Owing to her intimacy with 
Mr. Burton she had managed one morning to purloin 
his bunch of keys, amongst which he kept the safe 
key, and she took an impression of that key with a 
piece of putty, returning the bunch before it was 
missed. She gave the putty impression to Eutter, 
who got a duplicate made. That accomplished, to get 
a key for the back door, which strangely enough was 
without bolts, was an easy matter. And the fact of 
her living over the shop made the rest no less easy. 
The stolen articles she gave to Eutter, who had pro- 
mised to marry her when he had got sufficient money 
together to set up in business for himself. 

Having told me this strange story, she appealed to 
my compassion to let her go, saying that she would 
certainly die if she were compelled to face Burton, 
whom she had so cruelly deceived. As I was under a 
pledge to him not to prosecute her, I decided to com- 
ply with her request. But, first of all, I made her 
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write out her confession in my note-book and sign it, 
adding to it a solemn declaration that it was true, and 
which she also signed. Then she gave up what she 
had that night stolen, consisting of some rings, a 
bracelet, and a gold watch, and she vowed to me that 
she would try and get back the diamond bracelet she 
had taken away, and about which Mr. Burton was so 
much concerned. r I told her that if she restored that 
the probabilities were she would not be prosecuted. 
Then I gave her her liberty. 

I cannot describe Mr. Burton's sorrow when he 
came to the shop in the morning and learnt the news. 
He was terribly distressed, but I believe that even 
then he would have made Lydia his wife that very 
day if she would have accepted him. But she did not 
give him the chance of even asking, for she disap- 
peared from her home with the dawning of day, taking 
such belongings with her as she could conveniently 
carry. A little later I ascertained that she had joined 
Eutter, and the two had gone off together . 

By the earnest desire of Burton, I took no steps to 
trace them or have them arrested. It is something to 
the credit of Lydia that she returned the diamond 
bracelet. It came by registered post, and bore the 
Liverpool post mark. Of course there were no further 
robberies from Mr. Burton's premises. Five years 
later I heard from his own lips that he was still a 
single man, and that he was likely to remain so for 
some time, as his faith in womankind had been cruelly 
shaken. 
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TEE MURDER OF MR. NORRAWAY. 

Op the many cases that I have been engaged npon few 
at the outset have seemed more complicated or more 
incapable of a solution than that of the barbarous 
murder of Mr. Norraway. It embraced all the ele- 
ments of a dark and apparently inscrutable mystery. 
For, firstly, the man himself had long been a mystery, 
and had so isolated himself in the world that it was 
difficult to learn anything about him ; and, secondly, 
the murder was so well planned, and carried out with 
such deliberateness, that clue to its perpetrator there 
seemed to be none. 

I have over and over again been struck, when deal- 
ing with cases of this kind, by the extraordinary 
amount of romance which surrounds the lives of some 
individuals. Novelists in search of sensation fre- 
quently find their powers of invention at fault, but in 
the records of real life there is an inexhaustible mine 
of incidents so romantic and sensational as to put into 
the shade almost anything the mind of man could 
imagine. After all, all fiction is built upon fact ; and 
not infrequently the fact is the stronger element of 
the two. The fietionist generally unconsciously copies 
something he has heard or read of, and only remem- 
bers in a vague and dream-like way. 
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Mr. Norraway at tlie time of his death was an old 
man, being nearly seventy years of age. For upwards 
of a quarter of a century lie had lived in a cottage 
standing in nearly an acre of ground at Hammer- 
smith, near London. At this time Hammersmith was 
quite a rural district, nursery grounds and cabbage 
gardens predominating. Now, as every one knows, 
Hammersmith has been absorbed literally into the 
mighty city, and where formerly there were green 
fields, cabbage gardens, nursery grounds, patches of 
wood, and little sylvan retreats, there are now miles 
and miles of streets. The great Babylon is insatiable, 
and there isn't a field or patch of wood or a pond or a 
strip of green field that comes within its influence but, 
sooner or later, is swept away by the irresistible 
advance of the extraordinary city, which, like the 
rings on the surface of a lake caused by something 
thrown into it, is for ever enlarging its radius. 

The house in which Mr. Norraway lived was his 
own property. It was quite a rural residence, having 
a red-tiled roof and lattice window panes, while the 
main entrance was through a porch of trellis work, 
over which was trained a woodbine that flourished 
marvellously in its season. Although the house was 
not large it was commodious enough for a small family, 
and consisted of an upper and lower storey- There 
were two large cellars in the basement. Then there 
were two parlours and a smaller room leading off one 
of the parlours, and Avhich Mr. Norraway used as a 
bed-room, in order that he might be saved the trouble 
of going upstairs. On the same flat were a kitchen, 
wash-house, pantry, &c. Upstairs were two or three 
bed- rooms, a lumber room, and a closet, and in the roof 
were two small garrets. The ground belonging to the 
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house was fenced round with an oak fence, and part of 
it was laid out as an orchard, the other as kitchen and 
flower garden. 

The place was known as ' Brook Cottage,' so called 
perhaps on account of a tiny stream that meandered 
its way through the field which adjoined the garden. 
It was situated in a somewhat lonely position, being 
off the main road, and approached by a tortuous lane 
that was little better than a quagmire in bad weather. 
In the same lane was the house of a nurseryman 
named Ratcliffe, who rented several acres for the pur- 
pose of his business. This house was the nearest 
dwelling to Mr. Norraway's, the distance between the 
two places being about the eighth of a mile. 

Mr. Norraway's household consisted of, besides him- 
self, his housekeeper, a buxom woman about forty, 
who was known as " Mrs. Sharpies," several birds, 
including a parrot, two or three cats, a dog, and a 
number of ducks and hens. He never left his pre- 
mises, but spent his time in looking after his garden 
and animals. He was a strange little old man, with 
a pinched-up yellow face,, and his usual costume was 
a skull cap, a dressing gown, and a pair of moleskin 
trousers, and he invariably wore spectacles. He was 
looked upon as rather an eccentric old fellow, very 
taciturn, at times even morose, and as he never went 
anywhere, and never talked about himself or his 
affairs, nobody seemed to know anything about him. 
Nor was Mrs. Sharpies any more communicative, and, 
although she went out a good deal, and made her 
various purchases at the shops in the neighbourhood, 
she was not given to gossiping. It was said that Mr. 
Norraway was rather fond of his beer, and occasion- 
ally of something a little stronger. The only ground 
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for this statement, however, would appear to have 
been the fact, that occasionally orders for wines, 
spirits, and beer were given to a neighbouring grocer 
who dealt in these commodities. Tor nobody was able 
to say he had seen the old gentleman the worse for 
drink, and he and his housekeeper were regarded as 
inoffensive and well-behaved people. 

One Sunday morning, about nine o'clock, Mr. Eat- 
cliffe was startled by the violent and clamorous ringing 
of his door bell, and on going to the door he was sur- 
prised to see Mrs. Sharpies. She was ' white as a 
sheet,' and was breathless and greatly excited. The 
only clothing she had on was her night dress and a 
flannel dressing gown. Her hair was dishevelled, but 
a handkerchief was tied about her head, and she had 
a pair of old slippers on her feet. Her appearance 
suggested that she had only just risen from her bed. 
In fact, she stated that was really the case. 

'Oh, my God, Mr. Ratcliffe!' she exclaimed loudly 
as that gentleman opened his door, ' something awful 
has happened.' 

It should be stated that Mrs. Sharpies was a well- 
preserved, florid woman, with dark hair and eyes, 
and a somewhat stoutish figure. She had good teeth 
and a small mouth, and though she was then close on 
forty she really looked younger. She was, in fact, 
what one might term rather an attractive woman, and 
this had naturally led to some surprise being expressed 
that she should have been content to ' bxiry herself,' 
as people said, in the way she did. But it was gene- 
rally believed that she had some strong inducement 
for living such an isolated life as she led. What that 
inducement was could, of course, only be guessed at, 
but the common belief was, ' She expected to inherit 
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Mr. ISTorraWay's money.' But wliether lie had much 
or little was not known. What was known for certain 
was that he owned Brook Cottage and the acre of 
ground about it. He had bought it very cheaply about 
thirty years previous from a market gardener who had 
got into difficulties. Mr. ISTorraway, however, had 
improved his property since then, and it was generally 
supposed — owing to the increase in the value of land 
■ — that if it came to he sold it would fetch quadruple 
what its present owner had given for it. 

Mrs. Sharpies' excited state, her deshabille, and her 
exclamation, naturally alarmed Mr. Ratcliffe. He 
knew nothing of her beyond having ' pa sed the time 
of day' with her, as the saying is, and therefoi'e her 
sudden appearance at his house in this condition was 
suo'o-estive of something dreadful. 

'What is it? What is it?' he asked quickly, but 
for some little time she seemed unable to say anything 
more, but groaned and wept hysterically. He led her 
into his sitting room and called his wife, and between 
them they managed to soothe her, and tl en she in- 
formed them that her master, Mr. iTorraway, had 
been murdered. 

On hearing this Mr. Eatcliffe at once started for 
Brook Cottage in company with his son and one of his 
gardeners. On entering the bed-room in the lower 
storey of the house they were horrified to observe the 
body of Mr. JNorraway on the floor. He was in his 
nightshirt, and was lying on his back, with one knee 
drawn up, and his hands tightly clenched. On his 
bald head was a large wound, from which blood had 
flowed freely. Round his neck was twisted two or 
three times a piece of clothes' line, and so tightly had 
it been drawn that it had cut into the flesh. 
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Ratcliffe was a shrewd, sensible man, go he did not 
disturb a single item in the room, but having assured 
himself, firstly, that Norraway was unmistakably 
dead, and that nobody was concealed about the pre- 
mises, he sent his son off to give information to the 
police, left his gardener at the gate of Brook Cottage 
to keep watch, and he went back to his house, where 
his wife was administering to the comfort of Mrs. 
Sharpies. 

It was not long before the police were at the cot- 
tage, and it was only too evident that a tragedy of a 
very gr lesome character had been enacted. A local 
surgeon who accompanied the police having made a 
cursory examination of the body, requested that 
nothing might be disturbed until the position of every- 
thing in the room had been accurately noted, and, if 
possible, photographed; for it was only too obvious 
that there had been a deadly and terrible struggle 
between the deceased and his murderer or mur- 
derers. 

In the course of the day I received instructions to 
go out to Hammersmith, and make a minute inspection 
of Brook Cottage, and inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the crime so far as possible. I lost no time 
in carrying out these instructions. I found Mr. Nor- 
raway's bed-room in a state of great confusion. A 
chair had been capsized, and one of its legs was 
broken. A looking-glass had been swept off the 
dressing-table, and was lying on the floor smashed in 
pieces. The panel of the door of a wardrobe was 
shattered, as if some heavy body had banged against 
it. Two or three panes of glass in the window were 
also broken. And from various cuts on the murdered 
man's hands, I inferred at once that during the death 
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struggle he himself had broken the panes with a view 
probably of trying to attract attention. The bed had 
evidently been lain in. This was testified to by the 
state of the pillows, the sheets, and the clothes gene- 
rally. Mr. Norraway had been in bed, therefore, before 
he was attacked. The fact was further proved by his 
wearing his nighshirt, and a woollen nightcap that 
had come off in the struggle was lying on the floor 
near the wash-stand. The floor of the room was 
covered with a Kidderminster carpet, with a rather 
light grey ground. On closely inspecting this, I found 
patches of blood stains nearly all over it. There were 
also blood stains on the wall paper and on the fur- 
niture. 

The cord round the dead man's throat was a piece 
of ordinary clothes' line about three yards in length. 
But there was a peculiarity in connection with it that 
I did not fail to note. It was noosed. And the noose 
Laving been slipped round the neck, it had failed to 
tighten owing to the faulty knot, as the murderer, no 
doubt, intended it should. This little fact had great 
significance for me, and by it I was enabled to deter- 
mine the plan of the murder, which seemed to me to 
be this : Mr. ISTorraway had retired to rest when the 
murderer entered the room, or perhaps had been con- 
cealed there beforehand. He then attempted, or 
rather succeeded in getting the noose of his rope 
round the old man's neck, but the noose did not 
tighten owing to the knot refusing to slip. Mr. Nor- 
raway then sprang from his bed, and grappled his 
assailant, and a terrible struggle ensued. It must 
have lasted for some time, during which the murderer 
struck his victim on the head with some blunt instru- 
ment, hoping to stun him. That he had not done so 
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■was proved by the blood being all over the place, which 
showed that the struggle had gone on after the blow 
had been struck. Ultimately, however, the poor old 
man grew weak, then his cowardly assailant twisted the 
free end of the rope about his throat, and completed 
his fiendish work. Mr. Norraway had consequently 
been killed by strangulation, and not by the blow on 
the head, although this was very severe. 

The murderer must have been a fairly powerful man 
to have overpowered his victim whom he had failed to 
stun. Having completed his hellish work he was con- 
siderably stained with blood, and he had washed him- 
self in the wash-hand basin in which the reddened 
water was still standing. Having washed himself he 
brushed and combed his hair and whiskers. The 
reader will be justified in asking how I knew that he 
brushed and combed his hair, and that he had 
whiskers ? 

I discovered it in this way. Gripped in the dead 
man's right hand were some hairs, rather coarse in 
texture and of a brown colour. His own hair, which 
was very scant, was white and silky and soft. There- 
fore the hairs that he held he had torn from the head 
of the murderer. In the brush and comb I found 
hairs identical with these, together with some short, 
crisp, curly ones of a redder hue, and these were 
whisker hairs ; because the. hair of a man's whiskers 
is generally lighter in hue than that of his head, and 
if the hair of his head is brown the colour of his 
whiskers will approximate more closely to red. 

The little details I have chronicled were to my mind 
so many pieces of indisputable evidence, proving 
several things. Firstly, that the murderer was a man, 
and one of considerable strength; secondly, that he 

N 
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had coarse brown hair, with reddish whiskers ; thirdly, 
that he was a cool and deliberate fellow, since he had 
been enabled to perform his toilet after his fiendish 
crime. 

Now came the question, What was the motive for 
the crime? Not robbery apparently, for on the dress- 
ing table were a massive old-fashioned gold repeater 
watch, a number of valuable gold seals, and a gold 
chain. On a china tray was a large seal ring, siich as 
were worn by our grandfathers sixty or seventy years 
ago. There were also a pair of gold rimmed spectacles 
and a silver snuffbox. In an unlocked drawer in the 
dressing table was a sum of money amounting to 
fourteen pounds eight and threepence. It included a 
five pound note ; the rest was in gold and silver. On 
the mantelpiece was a heavy silver drinking cup, 
and on a little stand on the mantelpiece, covered with 
a glass shade, was a collection of antique rings and 
brooches, some of them very valuable, being set with 
precious stones. They were, no doubt, family heir- 
looms and mementoes. I had no hesitation in deciding 
that, had the motives of the criminal been robbery, he 
most certainly would not have gone off and left these 
valuables behind him, for, by the fact of his having 
washed himself and combed his hair, he showed that 
he was perfectly self-possessed, and it was clear also 
that he had not been disturbed, and must have had 
ample time to explore the place and ransack every 
drawer in the room. 

His intention then was not to rob his victim, and 
the murder had been committed for some other purpose. 
What was that purpose? Such cases as these are 
always puzzling. If a 3*1 an breaks into a house and 
kills its owner for the sake of carrying off his valuables, 
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the motive is manifest, and there is little mystery in 
the case. But when a man is murdered as Mr. Norra- 
way was, and not an item of his property is purloined, 
the case at once becomes complicated, involved, and 
mysterious. When robbery is not the motive some 
other has to be sought for. A madman may commit 
a murder absolutely without motive. But given that 
the murderer is not mad, some strong reason must 
have prompted him to the deed, and if that reason was 
not to steal, if he can pass by valuable jewellery, which 
of all other forms of portable property is the most 
easily disposed of by the thief, and the least liable to 
cause detection, it would seem as if he were actuated 
by revenge. And naturally I asked myrelf if Mr. 
Norraway had been killed for the sake of revenge? 
To decide this was very important to me, becaii.se, 
seeing what a quiet, orderly, harmless old man he was, 
a stranger could hardly have harboured feelings of 
revenge against him. Therefore, it must have been a 
relative or somebody who knew him well. And in 
trying to read the riddle I should have to try and find 
out something of his family affairs. But, before pro- 
ceeding to that, there was a good deal to clear away 
in the preliminary stage of the inquiry. I had to 
determine how the murderer had got into the house, 
and how lie had got out. The latter was not so im- 
portant as the former, because the means that afforded 
him ingress would also serve as egress. Unfortunately 
a gravel path ran all round the house. I sajr unfor- 
tunately, because the foot leaves no prints upon gravel, 
and in a case of this kind a footprint has often a very 
important bearing in the unravelling of the tangled 
skein. I examined the gravel, however, very carefully 
near the door and under the window of i,ii\ l, r orraway'g 
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bed-room, which was only a few feet from the ground, 
and here I discovered some little marks of blood on 
the stones. This pointed to the murderer having 
escaped by the window, and I found that the latch of 
the window was unfastened. It was not improbable, 
therefore, I thought, that he might have got in by the 
window, and have concealed himself under the bed 
until his victim had retired and fallen asleep. 

My next step was to have an interview with Mrs. 
Sharpies. She had been so upset that she remained 
at Mr. Ratcliffe's all the day. In fact, she said that 
she was so terrified that she would not be able to 
sleep in Brook Cottage again, and so the Ratcliffes 
very kindly offered her a temporary home. 

I found her very much distressed and agitated, so 
much so that she seemed incapable of giving me a 
clear statement of the facts so far as she knew them. 
But I gathered this much — Mr. Norraway had a 
passion for cribbage, and he had taught her to play, 
and every night he and she played for about two hours. 
On the night of the murder they played as usual, and 
he, after partaking of a little spirits and water, had 
retired to his room about eleven o'clock. Between 
eight and nine the folloAving morning she went to his 
room with a cup of coffee as she was in the habit of 
doing, and she was horrified to find him dead on the 
floor. 

As it was so obvious that there had been a desperate 
struggle, and that panes of glass in the window had 
been smashed, I asked her if she had not heard any 
noise, and she said that she had not; and accounted 
for her not doing so by the fact that she slept upstairs 
in a back room, while Mr. Norraway's room was in 
the front of the house, and at the opposite corner to 
hers. 
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There was one other point in the preliminary stage 
that it was very important should be cleared up. The 
wound on the murdered man's head showed that it 
had been inflicted by some blunt instrument. The 
medical evidence was to the effect that, although the 
blow had been a severe one, it was not necessarily a 
fatal one ; at least not immediately so. Such a blow 
on the head of a man of Mr. Norraway's age could not 
but be dangerous, and had he not been strangled the 
blow might ultimately have produced his death. As 
it was, the loss of blood had probably brcraght on a 
faintness which had enabled the criminal to complete 
his diabolical work. Although a small man, Norraway 
was a muscular man, and must have been possessed 
of considerable strength, and, with the fear of death 
on him, he might have become formidable. The mur- 
derer had probably thought that he had only a feeble 
old man to deal with, and that to strangle him would 
be a very easy matter. Therefore, he had not come 
prepared for contingencies. He had relied upon his 
piece of cord, which would have been effectual enough 
had it been provided with a proper slip noose that 
would have tightened when the rope was jerked. But 
this having failed at the critical moment, and the old 
man being roused to fury by the menace to his life, 
had to be subdued in some other way. How had it 
been done ? My own impression was that the assailant 
had caught hold of something during the struggle 
and hit his victim on the head. I did not think that 
something was a stick, because when two men are 
locked together in a struggle it is most difficult for 
one to hit the other on the head with a stick, owing 
to the length of the stick. Under such circxunstances, 
one cannot get a full swing of the arm. It might, 
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of course, have been a life preserver, but I did not 
think it was, for the reason I have stated. It seemed 
to me the murderer had relied on his cord, and the 
blow on the head was an after thought. Had I been 
asked at the time why the cord had been used, I should 
have answered without hesitation — because the as- 
sailant wished to avoid shedding his victim's blood 
lest it might prove his own undoing, for blood stains 
on clothes are not only extremely difficult to get rid 
of, but are most damning evidence if detected. And 
modern chemistry and the microscope enable us to 
distinguish with almost absolute certainty human 
blood from that of animal's. 

Given that I was right in this conjecture, it pointed 
in a confirmatory manner to my theory that the mur- 
derer was a cool, deliberate rascal, and had gone 
about his work in a very methodical manner. While 
I was thus puzzling my brains to try and suggest 
some likely weapon that had been used, it occurred to 
me to ask Mrs. Sharpies if her master had a boot- 
jack. 

' Oh, yes,' was the answer given, as I thought, 
somewhat reluctantly. 

' I've got it at last,' I mentally exclaimed, and I at 
once proceeded to search for a bootjack. It was not 
in the room, but I felt positively convinced that such 
an inconvenient article would not be far away, for a 
man fresh from such a crime would not carry a boot- 
jack with him, as he would run great risk of being 
betrayed by it. I caused the grounds to be searched 
with such thoroughness that, had the bootjack been 
anywhere lying there, it must have been found. But 
it was not, and I was greatly disappointed. I was 
disappointed because I did not like to believe that my 
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theory was wrong ; and also because, so long as the 
weapon that had inflicted the wound on the head was 
undiscovered, the mystery of the case was rather 
increased. Now there was nothing else in the room 
that had been used. There was a poker in the fire- 
place, but a microscopical examination failed to detect 
the slightest trace of blood on it. And so I stuck to 
my bootjack theory, but I did not think then that the 
bootjack was to prove the key by which the mystery 
was to be unravelled. 

My next step was to learn something of the mur- 
dered man's habits, and I was particular to inqiiire 
what time he retired to rest on the night of the crime. 
In answer to this Mrs. Sharpies informed me that he 
had retired about eleven o'clock. The murder, there- 
fore, must have been committed soon after he got into 
his bed, as the doctors declared that he must have 
been dead at least twelve hours when they saw the 
body. My opinion was the assailant had been con- 
cealed in the room ; came from his hiding place when 
his victim had fallen asleep, slipped the noose over 
his head, but woke him in so doing, and then ensued 
the desperate struggle. 

All this seemed highly feasible and probable ; but 
what I was exercised in my mind about was how did 
the murderer get into the house ? He went out by 
the window. The blood-stained gravel beneath testi- 
fied to that. The carpet in the room was in parts 
soaked with blood, and in tramping about the criminal 
had, of course, got some of this on to the soles of his 
boots, and so carried it to the gravel. I spent much 
time in trying to arrive at a theory as to his mode of 
ingress, and at last I came to the positive conclusion 
that he had not gone in by the window. My reason 
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for feeling so positive was this — the window was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to open from the outside, and made 
a great noise. The noise would have awakened the 
victim without doubt. Moreover, in front of the 
window was a heavy dressing table that he must have 
pushed on one side before he could have stepped into 
the room. That would have made additional noise, 
and altogether the time occupied in gaining admission 
this way would have been too great. 

Being somewhat timid about burglars Mr. Korra- 
way had had extra fastenings put on his doors and 
windows, and the housekeeper informed me that, as 
soon as ever it was dusk, he had a habit of going 
round the house to see that the doors and windows 
were properly secured. 

' And did he do that on the night of his death ?' I 
asked Mrs. Sharpies. 

' Oh, yes ; I'm sure he did,' she exclaimed, and then, 
with a change of colour and expression, an expression 
that betokened confusion, she added, in a stammering 
way — ' Well, that is, I — think so.' 

This contradiction and the manner of it for the first 
time put a new thought in my head, and from that 
moment I felt more hopeful of tracking down the 
criminal. What this thought was will be seen pre- 
sently. 

Of course such a crime as this, surrounded as it 
was with all the ingredients for a romance, could not 
fail to make a sensation, and the day following hun- 
dreds of people flocked out to the scene of the tragedy, 
though they were kept at a distance by a cordon of 
policemen. The indefatigable and not-to-be-denied 
reporter was there, and with the little he learned, and 
the lot he invented, he made up as good a column as 
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the heart of a sensation-loving editor could have pos- 
sibly desired. 

Among the early arrivals was Mr. Launcelot King, 
of King, King, & Branscombes, the well-known soli- 
citors. I had an interview with this gentleman, and 
he told me that for several years his firm had been 
Mr. Norraway's solicitors, but about two years ago he 
had taken offence at something or another, and they 
had ceased to do business for him. They had learned, 
however, that he had transferred his custom to a 
former clerk of theirs who had been discharged for 
some irregularity, and had subsequently set up in 
business on his own account. 

' What is his name ?' I asked. 

'Charles Mellin, and he has a small office in Gray's 
Inn Lane.' 

' Has he much practice ?' 

' Well, no ; I should say not. However, my object 
in coming here is not to run him down ; that would 
seem too much like professional jealousy. But 
the fact is, I know a great deal of the deceased man's 
affairs, and thought I might possibly be of service.' 

Mr. King went on to inform me that his late client 
had long wished to marry his housekeeper, but she 
would not consent. He had made a will in her favour, 
leaving her all his property, which was very consider- 
able, and he was constantly threatening that, unless 
she became his wife, he would alter his will and she 
would get nothing. 

These details interested me very deeply, and I fur- 
ther learned that Mr. Norraway had taken his will 
out of King, King, & Branscombes' hands soon after 
Charles Mellin left them. 

My interest deepened, and, for reasons that were my 
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own then, I resolved to seek an immediate interview 
with Mr. Charles Mellin. I found that his ' chambers' 
consisted of two rooms, and that he had two clerks ; a 
boy about thirteen and a very deaf old man, who might 
have been any age from sixty to eighty. Mr. Mellin 
was a short, thick-set man, with small dark eyes and 
a scowling expression of face. There was a cool 
determined manner about him that impressed me, 
though not favourably. He was just one of those sort 
of men that a stranger does not take kindly to ; men 
with repellent, not attractive manners. You could 
not fail to see that there was a self-consciousness and 
egotism about Mellin, and this made him objection- 
able. He was brusque and discourteous with rue, and 
gave me a curt, snappish sort of ' yes' or ' no' to most 
of my questions. 

' Mr. Norraway has left a will, has he not ?' 

' Yes.' 

' It is in your possession, is it not ?' 

'Yes.' 

' Is Mrs. Sharpies interested under that will ?' 

'Yes.' 

'Is she the only one?' 

'Eo.' 

' Who are the others ?' 

' There are no others. There is one other, and 1 
am that one.' 

' Oh, indeed !' I exclaimed. ' Largely so ?' 

' No. A legacy of a few hundreds.' 

Before I took my departure I had studied Mr. 
Charles Mellin from the crown of his head to the soles 
of his feet, as the saying is, and as I walked along the 
street a question would shape itself in my brain, and 
the question was this — ' Is Charles Mellin guilty of 
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the murder of Mr. Norraway ? He is powerful enough 
to have done it, and he is cool and deliberate.' 

I have mentioned that, when I was talking to Mrs. 
Sharpies about her late master's habits, her manner of 
answering certain questions put a new thought into 
my head. The thought was that, if she herself had 
not been directly concerned in the murder, she knew 
something about it. I determined, therefore, to work 
this thought out to a more definite issue. 

' Have you ever been married, Mrs. Sharpies?' I asked 
in the course of another inteiwiew I had with her. 

'No.' 

' Why do you call yourself Mistress then ?' 

' Because, as I was living with a bachelor, I thought 
it better to do so.' 

' What were you before you entered Mr. Norraway's 
service ?' 

' A cook in a gentleman's family.' 

' Have you known Mr. Charles Mellin long ?' 

This question, asked abruptly, and without having 
been led up to, caused her some uneasiness. I saw 
that, and watched her closely, and she was by no 
means comfortable as she answered with manifest 
hesitation — • 

' Yes, I have known him a considerable time.' 

' Mr. Norraway wanted to marry you, did he not ?' 

' He did.' 

' And threatened to leave his money away from you 
if you did not marry him ?' 

' Yes.' 

'Was that a mere threat, or did he really mean 
what he said ?' 

' He meant what he said, I should say, for he was a 
determined and obstinate man.' 
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This was a dangerous admission, but Mrs. Sharpies 
did not see it, and without giving her time for reflec- 
tion I asked — 

' Have there been any love passages between you 
and Mr. Charles Mellin ?' 

She looked at me in a curious sort of way as she 
said sharply — 

1 Why do you ask ?' 

' For the satisfaction of my thought.' 

' Then your thought will have to go unsatisfied. I 
shan't answer you.' 

I smiled, and there was much meaning in my smile 
as I replied — 

' Then I may take your answer as an affirmative to 
my question ?' 

' What do you want to poke about my business for ?' 
she asked warmly, losing her temper. 

' My business is to hunt down Mr. Norraway's mur- 
derer,' I answered with a significant look at her. 

' Do you suppose that I am his murderer ?' she 
exclaimed excitedly. 

'No, I do not think you are. You haven't the 
strength to have committed such a crime.' 

' Thank you,' she snarled — failing to see that there 
was a double meaning in my words. 

I did not think it wise to pursue the subject further 
then, but I was convinced now I was on the scent of 
the murderer. Continuing my search about the house 
for something that might give me a clue, I descended 
to the cellar, where I made a minute exa/mination, 
and just as I was about to leave I raised up the lid of 
the washing copper that stood in the corner, and 
there, to my astonishment, I beheld a bootjack. Lift- 
ing it out, I found that it was much stained with 
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blood. ' At last,' I thought, ' I have got the clue to 
the murder.' One thing I felt convinced of, the mur- 
derer himself had not put it there. He had come in 
by the door and gone out by the window. He had 
either been concealed in the house or let in. If let in, 
Mrs. Sharpies had opened the door to him and knew 
of the murder. And after the commission of the crime 
she had hidden the bootjack in the copper. 

The Coroner's inquest had resulted in a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or persons un- 
known. Of course every one was asking, ' Where are 
the unknown persons V and all the papers expressed 
a hope that this 'fiendish crime is not destined to 
take its place in the long list of undetected crimes 
that have disgraced the metropolis.' My own opinion 
was that it was not so destined, but I do not think 
anyone save myself had the slightest suspicion who 
the murderer was. 

I became interested now in leai'ning something 
about Mr. Mellin's domestic life. I found that he 
lived with his mother in a small house at Shepherd's 
Bush, and they kept one servant. Mr. Mellin and his 
mother did not seem to have won the hearts of the 
people in the neighbourhood. They were constantly 
at loggerheads with their neighbours. Moreover, Mr. 
Mellin was evidently not flourishing in a pecuniary 
sense, for he had to be frequently dunned for any 
money he owed. Ascertaining that the mother was 
in the habit of going out nearly every afternoon, I 
took advantage of her absence to call at the house, 
and tell the small girl who fulfilled the position of 
domestic slave that her master had sent me to get a 
parcel from his room. 

Being unsophisticated and simple, and withal igno- 
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rant to a large extent of the ways of the wicked v; orld, 
she gave me ready admittance, and I was enabled at 
my leisure to examine Mr. Mellin' s things. I found 
in a wardrobe a coat and pair of trousers with sus- 
picious stains upon them, and also a pair of muddy 
boots. These things I made into a bundle and carried 
off, and immediately took them to the laboratory of a 
well-known analyst in order that they might be micro- 
scopically examined. But before the result of this 
examination could be known, Mr. Charles Mellin dis- 
appeared from his accustomed haunts. It was easy to 
guess why. His servant had told him I had called 
and taken away a bundle. He missed his clothes, and 
took fright. I had got on the murderer's track at 
last. On my application a warrant was at once issued 
for the arrest of Mrs. Sharpies ; and a reward was 
also offered for the arrest of Mellin, while his portrait 
was circulated all over the country. Weeks, however, 
passed, and he was still at large, hot as the hue and 
cry was, and in spite of all our efforts we could get no 
trace of him. 

In the meantime Mrs. Sharpies underwent a magis- 
terial examination. She did not seem much surprised 
at her arrest. She was probably prepared for it. It 
was proved out of her own mouth that she had been 
pressed by Mr. ISTorraway to become his wife, but had 
refused, as she had bestowed her affections on Mellin, 
who on the night of the murder had been at the 
house, as admitted by her; and she further admitted 
that he had quarrelled with his client, who had 
accused him of clandestinely making love to Sharpies. 
Pressed to say whether she had concealed him in the 
house after the quarrel, or re-admitted him after he 
had gone away, she stoutly denied that she had ; and 
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she was equally emphatic in saying that she did not 
believe he had come back at all. As a final question 
she was asked if she had concealed the bootjack in 
the copper. She turned deadly pale, and after fencing 1 
with the question for some time she admitted that she 
had. Then, pressed still further, she confessed that 
Mellin had committed the murder, but she knew 
nothing of it till afterwards, and in her fright she had 
hidden the bootjack. 

Although it was strongly suspected that she had 
been an accessory to the murder, the evidence was too 
slender to warrant her being committed for trial, and 
the magistrates were obliged to discharge her. By 
her late master's will, which was found at Mellin's 
office, she was entitled to nearly twelve thousand 
pounds, besides Brook Cottage and grounds. She 
lost no time in putting her interests in the hands of a 
firm of lawyers, and as the will could not be disputed, 
though some distant relatives of the murdered man 
turned up and threatened to carry the matter into 
Chancery, though they were soon convinced that 
they had not a leg to stand on, and so gave it up, 
she was allowed to take possession of her property. 
But she immediately sold Brook Cottage with all its 
belongings. 

More than a year passed, and nothing had been 
heard of Mellin. He had effectually disappeared. 
But I strongly suspected that she had some idea 
where he was, and I kept my eye upon her. As soon 
as the murdered man's estate was all wound up, and 
Mrs. Sharpies had received all she was entitled to, 
she left the country, but I was on her track and 
shadowed her to Malaga, in Spain, where she joined 
the outlaw Mellin. The infatuation that induced her 
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to go to him, and which led to his betrayal, was truly 
remarkable. He had been living there for more than 
a year, disguised as an English clergyman. I imme- 
diately applied for his extradition, but before the 
necessary formalities could be carried out he had 
resolved upon a desperate course to cheat the law he 
had outraged. He took Mrs. Sharpies out for a walk 
one morning. They wended their way to a beautiful 
cork wood in the environs of Malaga, and there he 
shot her, and then destroyed himself by blowing his 
brains out. Whether she had any knowledge of his 
intentions when she consented to go with him must 
ever remain a mystery ; but the dark tragedy seemed 
almost a fitting sequel to the foul murder of poor Mr. 
Norraway. 
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TEE GREAT BANK FRAUDS. 

Boldness in crime very frequently ensures its success ; 
but lest those inclined to wrong-doing should be led 
away by this statement let me at once say, in a very 
emphatic manner, that crime, sooner or later, works 
the downfall of those who follow it. Few criminals 
indeed escape that doom which threatens them from 
the very moment that they take the first downward 
step. No one can thrive by wrong-doing, and the 
wrong-doer can know no real enjoyment and happiness. 
Like a wild and noxious animal of the woods, he must 
ever be on the alert lest he falls into a trap, or is taken 
by his enemies. His way ' craves wary walking,' and, 
as the saying is, he must sleep with one eye open. A 
criminal mnj be bold, he may be clever, and he may 
be cunning, but his life is a feverish one, he can enjoy 
no peace, and he is almost certain to get netted at 
last. 

The foregoing remarks are introductory to the story 
I have to tell, and which Avill be found to fully justify 
what I have said. One of the boldest and most original 
frauds of the present century was that known as the 
' Great Bank Frauds.' I have deemed it expedient 
not to mention the actual name of the bank that 
suffered, although many who read this will have little 
difficulty in recognising the one alluded to. I have 

o 
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also changed the names of the criminals for the sake 
of their families. The Bank had a branch in the West 
End of London, and it was through this branch that 
the extraordinary swindles were committed. These 
frauds were of an elaborate nature, and required con- 
siderable preparation and the expenditure of capital. 
It will thus be seen they were not of an ordinary 
kind, nor were the men who perpetrated them ordinary 
criminals. They were all more or less well educated; 
they were all more or less shrewd, and they were all 
acquainted with the methods pursued by commercial 
houses in transacting their business. To these facts 
were due the temporary success they gained. 

The frauds began by a man of good address and 
gentlemanly appearance driving up to the Bank one 
morning in a hansom, and requesting to be allowed to 
open an account. He came with a letter of intro- 
duction from a client of the Bank, and he gave his 
name as John Edward Brinton, and his address iu a 
good part of Kensington. He said he had been living 
abroad for some years, and had only recently come to 
England. As all seemed satisfactory, he was allowed 
to open the account, and he deposited five hundred 
pounds. His signature was taken, he was provided 
with a pass and cheque book, and the business being 
settled he went away. 

It will be seen at once that a man contemplating a 
fraud who was in possession of five hundred pounds 
must have had an eye to very big business, for five 
hundred pounds was not an insignificant capital for a 
thief to have in his possession. 

In the course of a month Mr. Brinton had drawn 
out, in various sums, the whole of his five hundred 
pounds, with the exception of a very small balance. 
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But he then drove up to the Bank again, and deposited 
fifteen hundred pounds, and he told the Manager that 
he was going to Marseilles to open a commission 
agency there ; and from his connection and the in- 
fluence of his friends he expected to get a very large 
business together, and thatprobablyhe would havelarge 
transactions with the Bank. The Manager thanked 
him, and wished him every success in his undertaking, 
and then the enterprising Mr. Brinton went away, 
and for three weeks nothing more was heard of him, 
though he drew two or three small cheques on his 
account, which of course were duly paid. At the end 
of that time he forwarded from Marseilles two Bills of 
Exchange. One was for two thousand and seventy- 
two pounds and the other for three thousand pounds. 
The first was drawn by him on a firm of shipping 
agents in Marseilles, and was endorsed by ' Williams, 
Pocock, & Co., ship brokers, Leadenhall Street, Lon- 
don,' and the second was drawn by him on Williams, 
Pocock, & Co. themselves, and was without endorse- 
ment. Mr. Brinton requested that the Bank would 
discount both these bills and place the amount to his 
credit for trading purposes. This was done, and on 
the bills maturing they were duly met, and confidence 
on the part of the Bank was thoroughly established. 

The artfulness of this little scheme will at once 
strike the reader, who will not fail also to note the 
amount of capital required by Brinton and his con- 
federates to begin their system of fraud, which ulti- 
mately reached proportions that were truly gigantic. 

Brinton having thus paved the way, grew bolder, 
and he forwarded a batch of bills, amounting in all to 
ten thousand pounds. Some of these were drawn on 
'Williams, Pocock, & Co.,' and others on 'Richard 
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Erring-ton Sykes, Esq.,' whose address was given at 
' Hyde Park Gate.' These bills were also taken up at 
maturity, but others were immediately deposited for 
still larger amounts. To outsiders it will seem strange 
that suspicion was not aroused by this paper business, 
but, as a matter of fact, there was nothing at this time 
to arouse suspicion. An enormous amount of trading 
is done every day by means of Bills of Exchange ; and 
as discounting is a very profitable branch of banking 
business, bankers readily take bills that they have no 
reason to suspect, and in the present instance Mr. 
Brinton's transactions seemed perfectly bona fide on 
the face of them. But what was calculated to prompt 
some inquiry was the depositing of new bills the 
moment the old ones had run their course, and the 
bills, always being drawn on and by the same people. 
The Bank, however, did not suspect, and all went on 
swimmingly. 

The growth of Mr. Brinton's commercial transactions 
was now very rapid, and Bills of Accommodation and 
Bills of Exchange were poured in on the Bank, and 
Brinton drew cheques for large amounts against these 
bills. The cheques were cashed, not only in various 
parts of England, but also of the Continent. Of course 
the object of those who were engaged in this colossal 
fraud was to get as much money as possible from the 
Bank, and get it with all despatch, because the de- 
ception could not long be kept up. The bills deposited 
at this time and discounted by the Bank represented 
the enormous sum of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds, and against this amount Mr. Brinton 
drew three cheques, the first for fifty thousand pounds, 
which was duly honoured ; the second for the same 
amount, which was also honoured ; and the third for 
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twenty-five thousand. When the latter cheque was 
presented the Manager of the Bank sent a request to 
Brinton, who was still abroad, that he would like to 
have a personal interview with him, and the payment 
of the last cheque must be deferred until that interview 
had taken place. 

It would have been thought that Mr. Brinton and 
his associates had done so well they would have been 
satisfied, but immunity from detection so far had made 
them bolder, and their limit had not yet been reached. 
Mr. Brinton accordingly came from Marseilles, and 
presented himself at the Bank. The Manager dining 
the interview pointed out that, as he had already 
drawn such a large sum of money from the Bank, and 
had so many bills floating about in his name, the 
Directors would prefer, before entering into further 
transactions, to have some tangible security in hand. 
To this Mr. Brinton exclaimed with charming 
naivete — 

' My dear Sir, — laying great emphasis on the ' dear.' 
' My dear Sir, if you suspect my solvency for a moment 
I should be only too pleased to place the most absolute 
and tangible security in your coffers. My transactions 
for some time have been of a very extensive character, 
and, apart from an exceedingly flourishing business 
in Marseilles, I have large investments in railway 
stock, and I will at once hand over to you bonds of 
the Pennsylvania State Railways of America repre- 
senting nearly three hundred thousand pounds." 

Of course the Manager intimated that, if that were 
done, the Directors would feel perfectly satisfied, and 
Mr. Brinton would be allowed to make further draws. 

Mr. Brinton, who was exceedingly gushing and 
oppressively polite, shook the Manager's hand with 
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great cordiality, and said that he would at once proceed 
to his brokers in the city, and return with the bonds 
in the course of two or three hours at the latest. 

Mr. Brinton's manner, his general style, and appa- 
rent openness and frankness, were well calculated to 
inspire confidence. He spoke with great fluency, had 
a remarkable command of commercial phrases, facts 
and figures, and with great tact and skill he inci- 
dentally referred to so many people in high position 
with whom he said he was acquainted, that almost any 
one would have been deceived. Later on in the day 
he returned to the Bank, accompanied by a gentleman 
whom he represented as Mr. Benjamin Potter, his 
solicitor. Mr. Potter was a little man, with a hooked 
nose, a very bald head, small eyes, and a general sug- 
gestiveuess about him of fusty deeds and mouldy 
documents. This gentleman produced from a black 
bag he carried, and which he guarded with great 
jealousy, a bulky package of railway bonds, of which 
he had a carefully prepared list drawn up with great 
accuracy and detail, and this list he presented to the 
Manager for his signature as an acknowledgment that 
the bonds had been duly deposited. Having gone 
over the documents and checked the list, the Manager 
signed the receipt, and the transaction so far being 
ended, the lawyer and Mr. Brinton drove off. The 
bonds were duly deposited in the strong room of the 
Bank, and all seemed well. 

Within a fortnight of that time Mr. Brinton had 
drawn cheques to the value of nearly eighty thousand 
pounds, and then the bubble was exploded by that act 
of stupidity which, I have always insisted, is bound, 
sooner or later, to betray those who abandon themselves 
to crime. 
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One morning a young woman drove up to the Bank 
in a cab and presented an open cheque payable to 
bearer. The cheque was for a thousand pounds payable 
to Mr. Benjamin Potter or bearer, and on the back it 
bore Mr. Benjamin Potter's signature, while the name 
of the drawer was Brinton. So far all was formal and 
correct, but the cheque happened to come under the 
notice of the head cashier who knew of the transactions 
between Mr. Brinton, Mr. Potter, and the Bank in 
regard to the railway bonds, and he was naturally 
struck by the peculiarity of a lawyer of any standing 
having a cheque for so large a sum as a thousand 
pounds payable to bearer, and what was still more 
peculiar that the payee should have endorsed it, and 
handed it over to a flashily-dressed young woman for 
payment. There was something so unbusiness-like in 
the whole transaction that he went to the lady and 
said politely — 

' Madame, would you kindly tell me how this cheque 
came into your possession ?' 

The young lady was not prepared for the question. 
It disconcerted her, so that she became exceedingly 
red in the face, and was so evidently confused that the 
clerk's suspicions became more pronounced, and were 
not allayed by her answer — 

' You don't suppose I stole it, do you 9' 

'I didn't insinuate such a thing,' remarked the 
clerk blandly, ' but still I must ask you to inform me 
how the cheque came into your possession ?' 

' I shan't tell you,' she cried snappishly. 

' Then I am afraid I must decline to pay the amount 
until I have communicated with Mr. Potter.' 

Whereupon she demanded the cheque back, but the 
clerk declined to give it, and she flared up, pouring 
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out a torrent of abuse, and at last, with the exclama- 
tion that she would fetch a policeman, she flung herself 
out of the Bank, and, jumping into her cab, drove 
away. 

The clerk knew that he had incurred a somewhat 
grave responsibility if the transaction should turn out 
to be all right, and so he lost no time in sending a 
messenger to Mr. Benjamin Potter's address, but in a 
little while the man returned with the astounding 
information that Mr. Potter had no offices at the 
address given, and was not even known in. the neigh- 
bourhood. This discovery was well calculated to cause 
consternation in the Bank, and it did. A. consultation 
was at once held, and it was determined to make some 
inquiries about the bonds and the bills held by the 
Bank. Of course all this ought to have been done 
before, in which case tremendous loss would have been 
prevented. Now it was shutting the stable door after 
the stealing away of the steed. Very little inquiry 
served to reveal the fact that the bonds were forged, 
and the bills were frauds, and that a gigantic swindle 
had been perpetrated. 

Some of the Bank people wanted to hush the matter 
up, deeming it prudent that it should be kept from 
the public. But others were opposed to this, and they 
carried the day. The result being I was commissioned, 
with two or three other colleagues, to try and get on 
the track of the criminals. Of course the young woman 
who had presented the cheque was an accomplice, and 
she had given the alarm, so that the criminals had a 
start. 

I soon found that the firm of ' Williams, Pocock, 
& Co.' was a mere bogus concern, and that ' Bichard 
Errington Sykes, Esq.,' was no less mythical, and the 
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more I pursued my inquiries the more astounded I 
became, both as to the extent of the fraud and the ease 
with which the Bank had been defrauded. 

Having got hold of the threads of this gigantic 
swindle, I started off for Marseilles with a full descrip- 
tion of John Edward Brinton. Not that I expected 
to find him in that Mediterranean seaport, but I hoped 
to fall in with his spoor, as a hunter of big game would 
say. Nor was I mistaken. I found that he had really 
carried on a business, although of a limited nature ; 
but he had suddenly shut his place up and disappeared. 
He had been living in great style in a villa residence 
situated in one of the most beautiful suburbs of Mar- 
seilles. I at once repaired to this villa. I found the 
servants still there wondering what had become of 
their master and mistress, so that for the first time I 
learned that there was a mistress. She was described 
to me as a very handsome young woman, a brunette, 
and, although born and brought up in England, she 
spoke French like a native. She had taken all her 
jewellery and other valuables with her. The house 
was superbly furnished, but I soon found that there 
was a bill of sale upon it. Mr. Brinton, in fact, had 
evidently prepared himself for the inevitable crash, 
and had got all the money he could. He had kept a 
banking account with the Credit Lyonnais, but a few 
days previous to my arrival he had drawn out every 
franc and closed the account. 

The question now was, where had the gentleman 
gone to ? Clever as he had proved himself to be, I did 
not despair that he had left some clue behind him. I 
felt sure, in my own mind, that he had not gone north, 
for that course would have placed him in the way of 
those who were so anxious to meet him. I therefore 
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got a list of every vessel that had left Marseilles during 
the week, and also ascertained the names of the pas- 
sengers carried by the steamers, and I chuckled as I 
found that a Mr. and Mrs. Brinton had taken passage 
in the French mail boat La Eeine for the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here again was an act of stupidity on the part 
of the criminal who had been clever enough to swindle 
a Bank out of nearly two hundred thousand pounds. 
Had he but taken passage under another name the 
probabilities are he would have escaped detection. 

rinding that my gentleman had got clear so far, 
and as there was no other boat for the Cape from 
Marseilles for ten days, I started back for London, and 
I found that my colleagues had arrested a member of 
the bogus firm, Williams, Pocock, & Co. It was 
clear, however, that he was only one of the rank and 
file, and the thing was to lay hold of the ringleader, 
and, if possible, make him disgorge his ill-gotten 
gains. I was fortunate enough in getting a steamer 
for the Cape two days after my return to London, and, 
armed with a warrant for Mr. Brinton' s arrest, I set 
off in pursuit. 

The vessel in which I had taken passage was a fast 
boater, faster than the La Eeine, and I made a calcu- 
lation which made me hope that, given good luck, we 
should not be very far behind the French steamer. 
Nor was I wrong, for she only arrived five days before 
we did. 

I found that Brinton had changed his name now 
that it was too late, and was staying with the lady at 
the principal hotel under the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Fitzwilliam. This was lofty, and certainly more 
aristocratic than Brinton. 

I did not proceed to arrest the fugitive immediately, 
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as I was desirous, if possible, of learning something 
about bis affairs, and so I engaged a room in the botel, 
and soon scraped acquaintance with him. I found him 
to be a most fascinating man. He was polished, well 
educated, of a cheerful disposition, a good conversa- 
tionalist, and had a fund of anecdote. He was a 
connaisseur of cigars, and knew how to dine, being a 
perfect bon vivant, as well as an epicure, and I thought 
to myself 'prison fare will go hard with you, my 
clever gentleman.' 

Although he was clever and shrewd in many re- 
spects he was far from secretive. This is very often 
the case with criminals. He chatted freely about him- 
self and his future plans. He told me that he had been 
in business in London, that he had been recently 
married, and that he and his wife were then on their 
way to the Mauritius, where he was going to buy an 
estate. His wife — she was really his wife — was much 
younger than he, and exceedingly handsome. But one 
could see with half an eye, as the saying is, that she 
was strong willed, and deep as a silent river. I soon 
came to the conclusion that she was fully acquainted 
with her husband's rascalities, for she manifested 
suspicion of me. 

For some days I watched this precious couple very 
closely, and but little of their doings escaped me. I 
traced them one day to the principal Bank, where they 
remained some time. When they left I entered and 
sought an interview with the Manager, and, presenting 
my credentials and displaying the warrant, I inquired 
what was the business Brinton, alias Percy Fitzwilliam, 
had been engaged upon, and I found he had purchased, 
with Bank of England notes principally, various drafts 
on a Mauritius bank, amounting altogether to forty- 
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five thousand pounds. He had described himself as a 
merchant going out to the Mauritius to purchase an 
estate. I immediately applied to the Cape authorities 
for an attachment against this money, and that being 
granted I felt that the time for arrest had come, 
especially as a steamer was leaving for London in two 
days. Securing the assistance of four of the Cape 
police, I went back to the hotel. My gentleman and 
his wife were seated on the verandah that ran round 
the house, and commanded a view of the magnificent 
harbour and the superb mass of Table Mountain. 
They were enjoying a little luncheon, and seemed so 
gay and happy that I almost felt loath to disturb them. 
As it was I allowed them to finish their lunch, then 
keeping my men in the background, I approached, and 
bowing said — 

' The scene of this little drama must change, Mr. 
Brinton, and as I hold a warrant for your arrest, you 
must accompany me back to England.' 

He turned deadly pale and sprang to his feet, and 
she, with a shrill, piercing scream, rose also, and flung 
her arms around his neck, and that act hampered his 
movements, so that he was not able to draw a revolver 
which we afterwards found in his pocket, every barrel 
of it loaded, although he made an effort to get it out. 
But my men rushed forward, and we secured him, 
separating his wife from him with difficulty, for she 
struggled desperately, and fought like a tigress. It 
was really a heartrending scene. His fortitude de- 
serted him and he utterly broke down. It was some- 
thing in the woman's favour that she did not desert 
her husband in this dreadful hour, and so she returned 
to England with him. 

From papers found in his possession we were enabled 
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to trace others of the gang and arrest them, and when 
the trial came on we were prepared with evidence to 
prove a most remarkable and gigantic system of fraud. 
Benjamin Potter, whose real name was the very- 
ordinary one of Ridgway Jones, was a solicitor of 
rascally antecedents, and he had been struck off the 
rolls for malpractices. He had been instrumental in 
preparing the forged bonds. His cleverness was un- 
mistakable, and therefore it was the more astounding 
that he should have been so lax in regard to the 
thousand pound cheque, which had been the means of 
betraying them. Brinton, however, who was an 
American by birth, and whose correct name was Silas 
Cleveland, was the prime mover in and organiser of 
the swindle. He was, therefore, sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. The lawyer got twenty years, and 
the others lesser terms. Cleveland's wife was in the 
Court when her husband was sentenced, and the scene 
was a very painful one. 

Although a little over sixty thousand pounds of the 
money was recovered, the Bank was still a very heavy 
loser. What the exact amount was I do not know, 
for the Bank people would not disclose the actual 
figure, but it could not have been far short of a 
hundred thousand, and it is probable it was over that. 

Feeling interested in Mrs. Cleveland, I managed to 
keep my eye on her for two or three years, during 
which time she lived in apartments at Barnsbury. 
Then I suddenly missed her, and ascertained that she 
had gone to America, and what became of her 
ultimately I don't know. 
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A NOTED IMPOSTOR. 

Some years ago the good people of Edinburgh, were 
invited, by large and attractive posters on the walls, 
as well as by advertisements in the papers, to attend 
on a certain night at the Waterloo Rooms to hear 
the Rev. Langworthy Driscoll, M.A., discourse on 
' Missionary Work in East Africa.' Every one who 
took an interest in missionary work was cordially and 
earnestly invited to attend. ' Admission free, but a 
collection will be made at the doors to aid the good 
work of spreading Christianity amongst the poor 
heathen. He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.' So ran the advertisements which the Rev. 
Langworthy Driscoll, M.A., brought so prominently 
under the notice of the public. 

There are few things that appeal so directly and 
with such force to the feelings of most people as that 
of spreading the Gospel amongst the heathen. It 
would almost seem as if some of these people were 
impressed with the idea that if they give every year a 
few shillings from their incomes for missionary work, 
they may be as careless as they like about them- 
selves. 

The Rev. Langworthy Driscoll, M.A., was an utter 
stranger to Edinburgh — at least, so far as the general 
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public were concerned. Nor did any one seem to think 
it woi'th his while to inquire where he came from or 
where his church was. He had a striking name, and 
the ' M.A.' was imposing ; and as there was nothing 
to pay, and a person could give to the collection what 
he liked, from a penny to a pound, the result was 
the rooms were crowded. The audience consisted 
principally of females — old ladies and young women 
and girls — with a sprinkling of benevolent-looking 
old gentlemen, with here and there a boy, who pro- 
bably would infinitely rather have been at the circus 
sucking oranges than listening to the eloquence of 
the Rev. Langworthy Driscoll. Punctually at the 
advertised time — eight o'clock — the lecturer appeared 
on the platform, accompanied by a local tradesman, 
who had ' kindly consented to take the chair,' and a 
dapper little man with an eyeglass, a somewhat bald 
head, flowing whiskers, and a bland and smiling ex- 
pression of countenance. The chairman having said 
a few words, usual on such occasions, the dapper little 
man proceeded to gabble in an unintelligible manner 
something about the expenditure in connection with 
the ' Driscoll Mission,' which, ' under the blessing ot 
God,' had been the means of bringing no fewer than 
four thousand seven hundred and forty-two heathens 
to the fold of Christianity within a period of five years. 
This latter statement the dapper little man rendered 
distinctly enough, and it found great favour with the 
old ladies and young ones, while two of the benevolent 
old gentlemen said ' Hear, hear.' Then the Rev. Lang- 
worthy Driscoll began his discourse. He was a tall, 
handsome-looking man, with a long flowing beard, 
white, delicate hands, soft, noiseless manner that was 
suggestive of a pussy cat, and a clear, silvery voice. 
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He wore gold eyeglasses, and was attired in a very 
correct clerical garb. 

The rev. gentleman impressed his audience before he 
spoke, for his appearance was striking, and his manner, 
pose, and style peculiarly attractive ; and when he did 
begin to speak the capture of his audience was com- 
plete, and some of the young women uttered sighs that 
came from the heart, while several of the elder ones 
were heard to exclaim — ' "What an exceedingly nice 
man to be sure.' 

For a little more than an hour the Rev. Langworthy 
Driscoll held forth with almost burning eloquence. 
He pointed out how important it was that every 
Christian person should spare no endeavour to convert 
the heathens, and he dwelt with force and point upon 
the necessity of giving freely to this magnificent cause, 
' for,' as he said in his peroration, ' the expenses 
attending missionary work are great. The devoted 
men who go forth, risking their health and peace, and 
taking their lives in their hands, must be supported ; 
and the expense of organising, of incidental items, and 
of making some provision for the widows and orphans 
of the noble servants of the Lord who, denying them- 
selves all comforts and pleasures, go into the pesti- 
lential wilderness, too often to become victims to their 
zeal, are very great, and unless you give, and give freely, 
the work must cease.' 

Of course this appeal told, and the reference to the 
widows and orphans melted some of the tender-hearted 
folk to tears. As the audience passed out the dapper 
little man stood at one door with a box and the Chair- 
man at another, and gold, silver, and bank notes flowed 
into the boxes freely, and one nice grey-headed gentle- 
man dropped in a cheque for twenty pounds. 
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The Rev. Langwortliy Driscoll and his clerk stayed 
at one of the best hotels in Edinburgh. They had 
been there for two days, and it was noted, however 
zealous they might be in the cause of missionary work, 
they did not believe in mortifying the flesh. Their 
tastes were epicurean, and they indulged in the best 
the hotel afforded, including a bottle of choice cham- 
pagne each night with their dinner. 

The morning after the lecture the rev. gentleman 
and his clerk went out, and had not returned when 
night fell. This probably would not have excited any 
comment save for the trifling fact that they had for- 
gotten to settle their little bill, amounting to nearly 
six pounds. "When ten o'clock came, and silver-voiced 
Driscoll, M.A., and his dapper clerk were still non est, 
the landlord began to have some misgivings, which 
were more than justified when it was discovered that 
the well-worn portmanteau in Mr. Driscoll's room 
contained nothing more important or valuable than 
half-a-dozen bricks and a block of wood. Perhaps, 
with a keen sense of irony, the rev. gentleman left this 
block of wood to typify the heads of those who trusted 
him. 

Late that night information was lodged at the head 
office, and as I was then in the Edinburgh force I was 
requested to look into the matter. There seemed no 
reason to doubt that a most impudent and barefaced 
swindle had been perpetrated, and now people began 
to ask who the Eev. Langworthy Driscoll was ? How 
was it he hadn't come with letters of introduction, and 
wasn't it singular that no clergyman of eminence in the 
town was on the platform ? Of course it was curious, 
but the gullibility and thoughtlessness of the public 
are astonishing. They are never wise until after the 
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event, and when the horse has been stolen away they 
proceed to bolt and bar the stable-door. Men like 
myself, who have to deal with the worst phases of 
human nature, know how easy it is for anyone with a 
good address, a plausible manner, and boldness, to de- 
fraud his fellows. Of course some tact and origi- 
nality are needed, and if a swindler only has these he 
may flourish and live in clover for a time. 

When I had gathered all the foregoing particulars 
I saw at once that I had to deal with an extraor- 
dinarily cool and clever rogue ; and as I pondered over 
the matter it was obvious to me that this gentleman 
and his accomplice — the dapper clerk — were old and 
practised hands at swindling, and I did not feel alto- 
gether sure that I should be able to make their ac- 
quaintance for some time. I needed no oracle to tell 
me that they would not atteni] t the same method of 
swindling again, as they would run too great a risk. 
They were evidently gentlemen of great originality, 
and were hardly likely to be at a loss for some new 
means of squeezing the coin out of the purses of her 
Majesty's liege subjects. 

No time was lost in circulating a description of 
these two accomplished impostors, but in the course 
of a conversation I had with the tradesman who had 
taken the chair, he said — 

' Do you know, Mr. Donovan, that I could not help 
thinking when I looked at Mr. Driscoll that his beard 
was not his own.' 

'Why did you think that?' I asked. 

' Well, I noticed that there was something peculiar 
about it. It hadn't a natural appearance when you 
were close to it.' 

' Why did you not mention that at the time ?' 
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' Because I didn't feel quite sure, and one is naturally- 
chary of giving expression to suspicions unless they 
are well founded. Mr. Driscoll seemed so respectable 
and was such a gentleman that it was difficult to believe 
he was a swindler.' 

I was not disposed to deny that difficulty, but there 
was no difficulty in my mind in believing that this 
tradesman, who had been so easily gulled, was a some- 
what simple-minded person, and lacking in that caution 
which is supposed to be a characteristic of natives of 
the North. Nor did I doubt that the surmise about 
the beard being false was correct. Mr. Driscoll with 
his long flowing beard and Mr. Driscoll without would 
be a totally different person in appearance ; and it 
seemed equally conclusive to me that so polished and 
accomplished a swindler would have studied the art of 
disguising himself, and would adapt his appearance to 
the character he was going to play. 

It is almost superfluous to say the Rev. Langworthy 
Driscoll, M.A., did not figure in the Clergy List, and 
the ' Driscoll Mission' was as much a myth as the 
ancient gentleman in the moon. 

My next step was to examine the room the rev. 
humbug had occupied at the hotel. Of course, the 
bricks and block of wood were not likely to afford me 
much clue, but the portmanteau might. In this I 
was wrong, however, for it was an old battered thing, 
evidently brought for the occasion, and was not worth 
five shillings. The dapper little man had left a hand- 
bag behind which was of more value than the port- 
manteau, being nearly new, though originally it could 
not have cost more than a couple of pounds. In the 
fireplace were some scraps of paper, and these I picked 
up and put together with great care, and found that 
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they made up an hotel bill, the hotel being situated at 
Torquay, and a visiting card with this name on — 
The Eon. Cecil Clinton, If. A. 
Brooks' Club. 

I had an instinctive feeling that the Hon. Cecil 
Clinton, M.A., and the Eev. Langworthy Driscoll, 
M.A., were identical, and that one name was as false 
as the other. It was clear that this accomplished 
rascal was fond of M.A., and I thought to myself — 
* That M.A. will prove your ruin, my fine fellow.' 

I lost no time in communicating with the proprietor 
of the hotel in Torquay, and in satisfying myself that 
the Hon. Cecil Clinton, M.A., was a myth, for his 
name did not appear in the directory, and he was not 
known at Brooks' The description given of him by 
the proprietor of the hotel was that he was a tall 
gentlemanly man, with good address, a very plausible 
manner, with light brown curly hair, and a clean 
shaven face. He was accompanied by a valet, a little 
dapper man, who wore spectacles, and had bushy, dark 
hair. The Hon. Cecil Clinton had paid his hotel bill, 
but had cashed a cheque through a tradesman for fifty 
pounds, and the cheque had been returned dishonoured, 
and the tradesman was exceedingly anxious to learn 
the whereabouts of the hon. gentleman. 

This information served to convince me that I had 
to do with no ordinary or vulgar swindler, and one 
who would be very difficult to capture. But this very 
fact put me on my metal, and I resolved that, if it was 
possible, and I did not doubt the possibility, I would 
become much better acquainted with the rascal. 

The cheque which I have referred to as having been 
put into one of the boxes after the lecture in Edin- 
burgh was speedily cashed, and I found it was endorsed 
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' Langworthy Driscoll.' The handwriting was some- 
what peculiar, and I got a fac-simile of it for further 
use. I compared this writing with that on the cheque, 
which he had cashed in Torquay, and I found they 
were identical. It was ascertained that this polished 
impostor and his accomplice had gone from Torquay 
to Exeter, where he had passed the night at an hotel, 
describing himself as Colonel Hedley Woodruff. He 
dined sumptuously, hired horses for himself and ' ser- 
vant,' borrowed five pounds from the landlady, and 
then left, forgetting to settle his little accounts. From 
Exeter he was traced to London, where we lost sight 
of him. Like Macbeth's witches, he seemed to have 
vanished into thin air. 

Of course I was annoyed. Who would not have 
been so? But then I knew that I had no ordinary 
criminal to deal with, but a fellow who was capable of 
taxing the cleverness of the most brilliant detective 
the world has produced. Such a man had brought 
swindling to a fine art, and the difficulty was to tell 
where he would turn up again. It was evident he was 
fond of travelling, and he bestowed his patronage with 
a liberal hand — now here, now there. One week he 
might be at Land's End 3 the next at John O'Groat's. 
Then again his polish, his plausibility, his good ap- 
pearance, and his unblushing effrontery made it easier 
for him to secure victims, for no one suspected him. 
It was these very qualities which had enabled him to 
so successfully throw dust in the eyes of the Edin- 
burgh folk as the Eev. Langworthy Driscoll, M.A. I 
had faith, however, in my theory, which I had proved 
to be correct in so many cases — that was, that in spite 
of his cleverness he would some day trap himself by an 
act of stupidity. 
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Some months passed away, and I heard nothing 
more of this very remarkable gentleman. Descriptions 
of him had been circulated all over the kingdom, but 
he was capable of assuming so many characters that 
description was not likely to avail much, and this was 
proved to be the case by no tidings being obtained of 
him. 

Let it not be supposed that because months had 
passed I had forgotten him. I never abandoned any 
quest when once I had taken it up until I had proved 
beyond all question of doubt that it was hopeless. I 
knew how to watch and wait, and I could not conceive 
it possible that this gentleman could avoid walking 
into the law's net at last, considering how widely the 
net had been spread. Naturally, I was desirous that 
mine might be the hand to take him, but I should 
have been glad to hear of bis arrest, no matter by 
whom. I felt pretty sure that such an accomplished 
scoundrel would have his head quarters in the Metro- 
polis. Such men usually affect the capital of a country. 
The capital affords better shelter, and they are less 
likely to attract attention. 

It was about six months after the Rev. Langworthy 
DriscolFs exploit in Edinburgh that the exigencies of 
my duties took me to London, where I was likely to be 
detained for some time. It must not be assumed that I 
considered Langworthy Driscoll his right name. I 
was sure that he had as many aliases as there are days 
in a month, and he was too wide awake to the safety 
there was in constant change of name not to avail 
himself of it. If he was a Rev. one week he would be 
a Colonel the next, and an Honourable the week after 
that. I knew, therefore, that it was useless to try and 
trace him by his name, but still I kept my eyes open. 
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About two months after my arrival in London I was 
glancing over one of the daily papers, when my atten- 
tion was arrested by an advertisement setting forth 
that Mr. Harold Hinckcliffe, M.A., would lecture in a 
certain hall in Hampstead on ' Some Martyr Mis- 
sionaries, in aid of the building fund for 

Church.' 

A smile of peculiar gratification must have spread 
itself over my face as I read that advertisement, for 
something told me that here was my gentleman at 
last. The M.A. and the martyr missionaries betrayed 
him. Those two letters mnst have had some strange 
fascination, and it was evident he had a weakness for 
missionaries. 

On the night of the lecture I was one of the audience 
in the hall. The chairman, who was a clergyman in 
the district, introduced Mr. Hinckcliffe, who was a 
tall, gentlemanly man, with a bald head, a clean shaven 
face, and who wore blue spectacles. I listened to his 
lecture with great interest. His voice was as clear as 
a bell, his delivery was fluent, his style that of a prac- 
tised elocutionist, while he displayed an intimate know- 
ledge of his subject. 

As soon as the lecture was over I went round to the 
ante-room at the back of the hall, where the lecturer 
was in the act of putting on a superb topcoat lined 
with fur and trimmed with sable. 

' Good evening, Mr. Langworthy Driscoll,' I said. 

' Sir !' he exclaimed with perfect coolness, so that I 
thought for a moment I had made a mistake. 

' I beg your pardon,' I returned, ' I mean the Hon. 
Cecil Clinton.' 

He paused in the act of thrusting an arm into the 
sleeve of his coat, looked at me fixedly for a moment 
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through, his blue spectacles, then smiled contemp- 
tuously, and remarked — 

' Have you been drinking, my good fellow ?' 

I bowed, apologised for my mistake, and said — 

'Perhaps I am addressing Colonel Hedley Wood- 
ruff?' 

He turned to the rev. chairman, who had been 
looking on in surprise, and said with perfect self- 
possession and the utmost coolness — 

'Who is this fellow, sir?' 

' What do you mean ?' exclaimed the clergyman 
irascibly, addressing me. 

' You shall know directly,' I answered. 

Then turning to the lecturer, I asked at what college 
he had taken his M.A. 

'At Cambridge,' he answered, for the first time 
showing some anger, and colouring up a little, thus 
giving himself away, 

' I've every reason to suspect you of being an im- 
postor,' I remarked. 

' Impossible/ cried the clergyman. ' Why, he lives 
in the neighbourhood, and is highly respected.' 

I was not to be put off my trail, for I felt sure that 
Mr. Hinckcliffe was the man I wanted. I noted, too, 
that he was a little uneasy and anxious to get away, 
so I said — 

' My name is Donovan. I am a detective, and I 
intend to arrest you.' 

He turned deadly pale now, and his presence of 
mind forsook him, so that I no longer had the slightest 
doubt I had run my man to earth. At first he pro- 
fessed indignation, then showed anger, and at last 
became obstreperous ; but with the assistance of the 
policeman on duty at the door I secured him, thrust 
him into a cab, and took him to the nearest station. 
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He proved to be the right person, and one who had 
been wanted for years. He belonged to a very good 
family, and I refrain from mentioning his real name. 
He had been educated at a public school, and had been 
sent to Cambridge to study for the Church, but had 
been expelled his College for robbing a fellow student. 
His friends cast him off, and from that moment he 
took to swindling, ultimately associating himself with 
the dapper little man, who was the clerk in Edinburgh, 
the servant somewhere else. This man, however, had 
died, and Hinckcliffe, as I will call call him, had in- 
veigled a widow with money into marrying him, 
although he had a wife living, and he had settled at 
Hampstead. He was remanded from time to time, in 
order that some fresh case might be proved against 
him, until at last the list became so long that it was 
not necessary to prove any more, and he was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. But prison living and 
prison discipline so told upon him that he only lived 
five years after his sentence. It was pitiable that such 
talents as he undoubtedly possessed should have been 
wasted as they were. I ought to mention that he had 
never taken his M.A. degree, but the letters seemed 
to have an irresistible fascination for him, and it 
might be said they proved his ruin. 
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A NICE YOUNG WOMAN 

Peehaps I need not inform the reader that the adjec- 
tive ' nice' as used in connection with the young lady 
who figures in this story is meant to be, as my 
lamented friend the late Artemus Ward would have 
said — sarkastikul. It is necessary that I should begin 
my narrative with a sort of prologue. Mr. Thomas 
Whiffingham was a draper in a large way of business 
in the South of London. His premises were exten- 
sive, and included many departments. The exigencies 
of the business necessitated the employment of a 
number of young women. Some of these slept on the 
premises, and some left for their homes when the 
business closed for the day. Each department Avas 
controlled by a foreman or forewoman, and though 
every means were taken to prevent pilfering they 
were not always effectual. At last it came to pass 
that a series of extraordinary robberies followed one 
on the other. They were extraordinary in respect to 
the manner in which they were executed, for they 
absolutely seemed to defy detection. ISTor were they 
confined to any department. Had that been the case 
it would have been more easy perhaps to have pounced 
upon the culprit. But with a fine sense of discrimi- 
nation the thief or thieves selected such articles aa 
were easily portable, and which in small bulk con- 
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tained considerable value, such, for example, as silk 
stockings, handkerchiefs, and ribbons. But higher 
game than this was subsequently flown at, and three or 
four very valuable seal-skin jackets were carried off, 
together with a costly pair of velvet curtains, some 
tablecloths of an expensive kind, and similar articles. 
This series of robberies extended over a considerable 
period, and for a time passed unnoticed. But as soon 
as it was known that a thief was at work means were 
adopted to detect the guilty person, though without 
avail. One thing was certain — as plain as a pikestaff, 
in fact — the robber was some one in the employ of 
Mr. Whiffingham. This was clear, because no out- 
sider could have got access to the things without at 
once betraying himself. 

So serious did the loss become that the proprietor 
at last employed three or four detectives to remain on 
the premises all day, from the time the shop opened 
in the morning till the closing hour at night. Then 
the young women and men who left were subject to 
keen scrutiny, but the result was failure. 

It will readily be understood that these mysterious 
robberies were a source of great annoyance to the 
employes generally no less than to the proprietor, for 
it is far from pleasing for a body of people to feel that 
they are resting under suspicion when they know they 
have nothing to fear and nothing to be ashamed of. 
But this annoyance did not elucidate the mystery, 
although the people in the establishment combined in 
their efforts to root out the black sheep from their 
midst, and, as is generally the case in such circum- 
stances, some really innocent people were at first sus- 
pected and then accused, but when it came to a 
question of proof that was altogether wanting, and 
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the accusers found themselves in a somewhat unen- 
viable position. 

At last the robberies suddenly ceased, having ex- 
tended over a period of several months. Not without 
intermission, however, and that served to baffle those 
who were so anxious to find out the guilty person. 
For when the intermission occurred the vigilance was 
relaxed, and then in a little while the bold thief com- 
menced operations again. 

When four weeks had elapsed, and there had been 
no renewal of the depredations, the people began to 
breathe a little more freely, and then it was remem- 
bered that the stoppage was coincident with the dis- 
charge of a young woman named Adelaide Parker, 
who had by no means been a favourite with her 
brother and sister employes. She had entered the 
establishment as an apprentice, never having been out 
before. She had come from a little village in Sussex, 
where her people occupied a humble position, her 
father being a labourer, while her mother kept a small 
general shop. She was one of a numerous family of 
brothers and sisters. She bore the character of being 
a wayward and intractable girl, though it was not 
supposed that there was anything vicious in her dis- 
position. She was exceedingly good-looking, which 
was a misfortune for her, as her vanity led her to 
believe that she ought to occupy a high position in 
life, and dress in silks and satins at least. How she 
came to be employed by Mr. Whiffingham was through 
an advertisement. He advertised for apprentices. She 
applied amongst others, and as she was a smart girl, 
with fine figure and face, she was considered to be an 
eligible person, and she gave as a reference the minis- 
ter of her native parish. That gentleman stated 
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candidly that she was intractable and wayward, and 
added to these drawbacks were vanity and discontent 
with her lot in life. ' But,' he added, ' I think she 
has the making of a good girl in her. She has 
attended my church and been a teacher in the Sun- 
day school, and if she is kept well in hand I believe 
she will be all right. I shall be very glad to hear 
that she has got employment. It will be a great 
assistance to her mother and father, who have to 
struggle very hard to support their large family.' 

On the strength of what this gentleman said, Mr. 
Whiffingham decided to engage her, and she accord- 
ingly entered his establishment as a probationer. 
Her good looks soon attracted the attention of the 
young men, and she proved, young as she was, that 
the art of flirtation came natural to her. With the 
young women of the establishment she did not get on 
at all well, for she was presuming, arrogant, and inso- 
lent. Moreover, she lacked perseverance, and was 
far from industrious. The result was, when her pro- 
bationary term expired, she was discharged. As I 
have already stated, with her going the robberies 
ceased. But a month elapsed before it occurred to 
any one that probably she might be able to throw 
light on what had been so obscure as to baffle all 
scrutiny. 

At this stage of the affair I was asked to look into 
the matter, and make some inquiries about Miss 
Adelaide Parker. I found that she had gone back to 
her parents in Sussex, and I could discover nothing 
that would have justified me in accusing her of the 
thefts, although what I learned about her led me to 
the conclusion that she had the makings of a criminal 
in her, and that her course was likely to be a criminal 
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one, unless she was taken in hand very firmly by 
some one who was capable of really influencing 
her. 

Thus then the matter ended. Mr. Whiffmgham 
was a considerable loser, but he had to grin and bear 
his loss ; and the delinquent got off scot free. 

Nearly a year later I was riding in a 'bus one 
afternoon coming from the East end, my destination 
being Whitehall. Seated opposite to me was a young 
and very attractive-looking woman, well and even 
fashionably dressed. As I looked at her I thought to 
myself, surely I know that face. It seemed familiar 
to me, and yet I could not recall where I had seen it. 
At last I came to the conclusion that I was mistaken, 
and I dismissed her from my mind, until suddenly it 
flashed upon me that she was Adelaide Parker. Then 
I became interested in her again, and began to study 
her. I noted that she wore rings on her fingers ; that 
she had a gold watch and chain, and other adorn- 
ments not in keeping with her station in life, unless 
she had married a man with money who could afford to 
dress her weU. The possibility of that I had, of course, 
to admit, for there were plenty of men with money 
who would have been attracted by her good looks. 
Nevertheless, my curiosity was so far aroused that I 
resolved to shadow her for a little and find out some- 
thing about her. 

When the 'bus reached Charing Cross Miss Parker 
alighted, and so did I. It was evident that she had 
an assignation, for she looked anxiously about, and 
then commenced to promenade the pavement in a 
restless way. About half an hour later a well-dressed 
man alighted from a 'bus coming from the West end, 
and I saw Adelaide Parker rush up to him, and what 
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was my amazement, as I caught sight of his face, to 
recognise in him a notorious and most expert pick- 
pocket who had been several times convicted. 

' So, so,' thought I, ' here is a discovery. That young 
lady is on the high road to ruin, as I predicted twelve 
months ago she would be.' 

The man's name was John Wilson. Or rather, that 
was the name he had been convicted under, though it 
was thought not to be his real name ; and he had gone 
under innumerable aliases. As the fellow knew me, I 
pt out of sight, but resolved not to leave his track 
ntil I had learned what his little game was, and 
what connection my lady had with him. 

They walked up and down for some minutes en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. Then they hailed a 
passing hansom, and got in and drove down White- 
hall. I was fortunate in securing another hansom 
within a few minues, and I told the driver to keep 
the other vehicle in view at all hazards. 

All unconscious that they were followed, Mr. John 
Wilson and Miss Adelaide Parker had not given their 
driver any instructions to drive rapidly, that is, more 
rapidly than usual. But as every one knows the 
London hansoms generally go at a good pace, so in a 
short time the leading cab reached the classic precincts 
of Pimlico, and in one of the quiet streets of that ques- 
tionable neighbourhood it drew up before a house, 
where the lady and gentleman alighted. The cabman 
was paid and dismissed, and then Mr. Wilson and 
Miss Parker mounted the steps, and he, drawing a 
latch key from his pocket, opened the door, proving 
that he was living there. In another moment they 
had both disappeared, closing the door behind them ; 
and I felt then I had made a discovery. It was 
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obvious to me that Parker had linked her fortunes to 
the gaol bird Wilson. 

I was compelled, by the nature of my engagements, 
to leave them for that day, but I was resolved to learn 
something more about them, and in the course of the 
week I found out that they were lodging at the house 
under the name of Mr. and Mrs. Winton. They had 
good apartments, for which they paid two guineas a 
week, and Mr. Winton was supposed to be something 
in the city. They had been living there for about six 
months. 

Knowing, as I did, that Wilson was a member of the 
light-fingered fraternity, and as a criminal hopelessly 
incurable, I was perfectly sure that he was training 
Adelaide Parker in the same course of life. I was so 
far interested in her that I was anxious, if at all 
possible, to rescue her before she had gone too far on 
the road to perdition. I therefore laid myself open to 
find out as much as possible of her movements, and so 
it chanced that one day I saw her leave her lodgings 
and followed her. She got into a 'bus going West, and 
I became a fellow passenger, and watched her keenly, 
deeming it more than probable that she was bent on a 
little expedition, from which she hoped to return 
somewhat richer than she went. Nor was I mistaken. 
In the course of the journey a stout, middle-aged, 
fashionably-dressed woman entered the vehicle, and 
sat next to Parker. The new comer, as she entered 
the 'bus, had a purse in her hand, but as soon as she 
had seated herself in her seat and arranged her skirts 
she put this purse into her pocket, which was on the 
side next to Parker. 

' Now,' I thought, * the time has come for develop- 
ments.' I had noticed Parker's eye greedily follow 
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that purse, and ten minutes later I saw her hand 
deftly inserted in the lady's pocket, then withdrawn 
with something in it. 

A minute or two later Parker stopped the 'bus and 
went out. 

' Madam,' said I to the lady, * feel in your pocket 
quickly, and tell me if you have lost anything.' 

She thrust her hand into her pocket, and then, with 
an exclamation, informed me that her purse was gone. 

I sprang out. Parker had got some yards away, 
but I went after her, and, seizing her by the arm, 
said — 

' So, Miss Adelaide Parker, I've caught you at last.' 

She turned round on me with flashing eyes and 
well-assumed indignation, stoutly denying that her 
name was Parker, and demanding to know what I 
meant by insulting her in such a way. 

I told her that she had a purse in her pocket that did 
not belong to her, at which she howled out a defiant 
denial. By this time the robbed lady had joined us, 
and was exceedingly wrathful ; and as a crowd had 
gathered, I hailed a four-wheeler and put both women 
in, taking care to see that my young woman did not 
get rid of the purse. I drove her at once to Bow 
Street and charged her withpocket-picking, and as soon 
as the charge was taken she was searched, and, sure 
enough, the purse was found upon her, and as it con- 
tained a considerable sum of money, the lady from 
whom it had been stolen was very thankful to have 
her property. 

As I had now brought Adelaide Parker within the 
grip of the law, I obtained a warrant to search her 
apartments. I found Mr. Wilson at home, for though 
he had read in the papers, no doubt, of his hopeful 
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pupil's capture, lie had not expected the search 
warrant. He was, therefore, much surprised to see 
me, and was disposed to be obstreperous, but I con- 
vinced him that it would be decidedly to his advantage 
to remain quiet, and he therefore confined his indig- 
nation to a string of epithets not usually indulged in 
by polite and well-bred people. However, as hard 
words break no bones, I proceeded calmly with my 
work, and was rewarded with unmistakable evidence 
of the extensive trade that Wilson and his partner had 
been carrying on, for purses of various kinds were 
found in large numbers in an old trunk. But I dis- 
covered more than this, I discovered carefully wrapped 
up in paper, at the bottom of a box, a pair of handsome 
velvet curtains, which I at once suspected formed part 
of the property stolen from Mr. Whiffingham. 

My search completed, although I had got no evidence 
that would enable me to legally convict Wilson, I felt 
that I had a strong case against Adelaide Parker, and 
seeking an interview I taxed her point blank with 
having committed the extensive pilferings at Mr. 
Whimngham's. Of course, she denied at first, until I 
told her I had evidence which was clear as day, and 
I said that, if she would make a clean break of it, I 
should, so far as I could, get a light sentence passed 
for the pocketpicking, as she had not been convicted 
before. Thereupon she poured forth a flood of tears, 
called herself a dreadfully wicked girl, and said that, if 
she could only get free, she would lead a good life 
henceforth. Then she told me that it was she who 
had robbed Mr. Whiffingham at the instigation of an 
old woman whose acquaintance she had promiscuously 
made, and by whom she was subsequently introduced 
to the man Wilson. This woman, who had since died, 
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prompted her to steal the articles, and Parker was in 
the habit of getting up in the dead of night and 
descending to the shop, where she procured the articles 
she wanted. She then carried them to a closet where 
there was a small window that opened on to a quiet 
street at the back of the premises, and through this 
window she lowered the things by means of string, 
and the old woman was ready to receive them, the hour 
at which the robbery was to take place having been 
previously settled between them. 

After some time Parker saw reason to think the old 
woman was dealing unfairly with her, and she began 
to carry things out herself by fastening them round 
her body. She had thus taken out the curtains, one 
at a time, and she had kept them, so she told me, 
because she expected some day to get a house of her 
own, and she had taken a great fancy for those curtains, 
This story was very sad, as showing the girl's artful- 
ness and depraved nature, but she seemed so thoroughly 
repentant that I got a charitable lady to interest her- 
self in the case, and she promised to take Parker into 
a house if a lenient sentence was passed. The result 
was the girl got off with six months, and at the ex- 
piration of that time the lady received her, and placed 
her in an Institution, where she had the chance of be- 
ginning a new life and doing well. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the criminal instincts were too deeply ingrained, 
and a fortnight later Miss Parker suddenly dis- 
appeared, and with her a considerable amount of 
property. 

Of course I was informed of this ingratitude, and, 
as may be supposed, I was greatly annoyed, as I had 
been instrumental in getting the wretched girl into 
the Institution. My efforts to trace her, however, 
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proved of no avail for nearly three months, when I 
happened to hear of her whereabouts through a female 
prisoner in Newgate, and I was thus enabled once 
more to bring Miss Parker within the influence of the 
law ; and this time she was sentenced to a year's im- 
prisonment. 

During the time that she was serving this term cir- 
cumstances took me abroad, and when I returned her 
sentence had expired, and she had been discharged. 
What became of her, or where she went to, I did not 
know, but some three years later I read one morning 
in a newspaper that a young woman named Adelaide 
Wilson — though Wilson was supposed to be an 
assumed name — had been arrested on a charge of 
strangling her child, aged two years. The combina- 
tion of the names Adelaide and Wilson struck me, and 
I asked myself whether this could be my former 
acquaintance, Adelaide Parker. I therefore made 
inquiries, and found that it was too surely so. From 
robbery the wretched girl had gone on to murder. In 
a fit of passion one night, because her child annoyed 
her by screaming, she choked it to death by putting 
her hands round its throat. The evidence brought 
forward at the trial proved that she had, since her 
previous release from prison, led a very depraved 
career, going from bad to worse, until she destroyed 
the life of her own offspring. Evidence was forth- 
coming which left no shadow of doubt that she had 
committed the crime, and the Judge who tried her 
sentenced her to penal servitude for life. 
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THE STOLEN BANK NOTES. 

Miss Sarah Davies was a lady of — as the French 
would say — a certain age. That is a polite way of 
intimating that a lady is no longer young. It would 
ill become me to state how many summers and winters 
had passed over the fair Davies' head, but I shall be 
betraying no secrets if I say she was a spinster. She 
was tall and gaunt, with high cheek bones, iron-grey 
hair, and very little of it, and that little twisted into 
stiff wiry curls that dangled about the sides of her 
face. Her figure was fiat, angular in outline, and 
suggestive of the ' lean and hungry' species of human 
kind. She had long thin hands and wrists, which 
were usually clothed in black net mittens. Her dress 
was invariably black, faded and rusty, and her boots 
might have been considered serviceable even by a 
tramp. It was almost impossible to look upon her 
face without feeling that she had just swallowed a 
dose of vinegar. Its very sourness set one's teeth on 
edge. 

If the above is not a very flattering or attractive 
portrait of the lady I am not to blame for that. I have 
endeavoured to be true to nature, and could not paint 
her in any other colours. Perhaps I may remark, by 
way of a finishing touch, that Miss Davies had a cold 
grey eye, an eye that at once brought Coleridge's 
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'Ancient Mariner' to the mind, and her nose was of 
the parrot order of architecture. 

Miss Davies was the survivor of four sisters and two 
brothers, who had all been more or less eccentric. 
Each of these sisters and brothers had possessed a 
snug income, and each had been miserly, and each 
dying left his or her proportion to be divided amongst 
the survivors, until at last the whole came into pos- 
session of Miss Sarah Davies, who thus enjoyed some- 
thing like two thousand a year. With such a sum 
how much good might a person do who has few ties 
and is charitably inclined ? But the lady in question, 
while having only one tie, to which I shall refer directly, 
was not charitably inclined. The miser's instincts 
were strong in her, and she loved mone} r for money's 
sake. What a homily one might read by taking that 
sentence for a text, and, alas, how many people do love 
money for money's sake. But it is not my purpose to 
sermonise. I must simply speak of Miss Davies as 
she was known to be and as I found her. She was 
parsimonious, and though she might have revelled in 
luxury she denied herself almost common necessaries. 
The tie I have alluded to was the son of a cousin of 
hers ; none of her own sisters and brothers had been 
married. The cousin died young, and was followed 
speedily by her husband ; and their only child, then 
only a few years old, being left without guardians, 
Miss Davies took a fancy to him, and charged herself 
with his bringing up. His name was Charles Delanney, 
and his youthhood, passed under such guardianship, 
was not a very bright one. The whole of Miss Davies' 
money was invested in Government stock, and every 
three months she received her dividends at the Bank 
of England. These dividends usually amounted to 
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close on five hundred pounds, and she received the 
whole of this not inconsiderable sum in brand new 
crisp Bank of England notes. There is a fascination 
about a new Bank of England note which may be said 
to be the handsomest bank note in the world. The 
fascination was irresistible to the lady, and she inva- 
riably took eight fifty pound notes, and the balance in 
tens and fives. 

Now, it will not unnaturally be asked what did this 
extraordinary person do with her bank notes ? Well, 
many people, no doubt, over and over again, asked that 
question, and it is equally probable that not a few 
would have liked to find out. But the fact is Miss 
Davies had all the attributes of the true miser. She 
was cunning and secretive, and her ways and habits 
were mysterious. It fell to my lot, however, to find 
out where the notes went to, and presently I shall 
place the information in possession of the reader, but 
I must tell my story in a circumstantial and straight- 
forward way. 

Another of peculiar Miss Davies' peculiarities was 
this. On dividend day she took her nephew with her 
to the Bank, and at the time the incident occurred 
that I am about to relate Charlie Delanney was just 
twenty years of age. He was not a bad looking young 
fellow, was naturally shrewd, and not at all tainted 
with his relative's miserly proclivities. 

It had been her habit for years always, on dividend 
day, to treat herself and Charlie to what for her, and 
I suppose for him, was a good dinner, and she always 
went to a particular dining place not far from the 
Bank. She was not a welcome customer by any means, 
for she gave a good deal of trouble. She took a long 
time to decide what she would have, and would haggle 
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about the price of everything. She always had with 
her a reticule, one of the old-fashioned sort, such as 
were used by ladies some years ago. In this she 
carried her roll of notes, ard she looked after her 
precious reticule with an anxious solicitude, begotten 
by greed. 

On these festive occasions, which occurred four 
times a year, she indulged in a pint of old ale, for 
which she had a weakness, and after dining she took 
a little drop of gin, for which she had another weak- 
ness. And it was said that the pint of old ale and the 
' leetle drop of gin' made the old lady emu, to use a 
French word, which is somewhat better than its near 
English equivalent — frisky. 

One severe winter's day, when the mud in the London 
streets was of the consistency of pea soup, and the 
atmosphere was sodden with swirling sleet, Miss Davies 
and Charles Delanney went to the Bank in Thread- 
needle Street for the dividends, and having got the 
money they proceeded to the dining rooms referred to, 
and there, after much weighty discussion, many heart- 
burnings about the price of the delicacies ordered, the 
dinner was partaken of, and the lady had her pint of 
old ale and little drop of gin as usual, while she was 
extravagant enough to treat her relative to a bottle of 
ginger beer. 

On leaving the restaurant snow was falling fast, a 
high wind was blowing, the streets were in a terrible 
condition, and the cold was piercing. Miss Davies, 
however, being in that condition which I have de- 
scribed as emu seemed indifferent to the atmospheric 
conditions, disagreeable as they were, and she pro- 
posed tramping through the slush and snow to her 
residence, a small house in Brixton, To this proposal 
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her ward offered a protest, and suggested a cab. But 
such a sybaritic piece of extravagance as that was 
calculated to throw her into a fit of apoplexy ; though, 
after much argument, she decided to compromise the 
ma/tter by taking a 'bus. They had to wait some little 
time, as most of the 'busses as they came up were full. 
But at last they did manage to get seats, and in due 
course arrived at their destination. 

Almost as soon as they entered the house, Miss 
Davies, who confessed afterwards that she had ' nodded 
a little in the 'bus,' opened her reticule to see if the 
precious notes were all right, when to her amazement, 
her consternation, and her horror, she found that they 
had flown. That is, they were not in the bag. The 
discovery almost sent the lady into fits, and she raved 
about the loss of her money, and invoked the wrath of 
the Lord on ' the despicable wretch who had dared to 
rob a poor, lone, and unprotected woman.' But where 
were the notes ? That was the question. She vowed 
that they were in the reticule at the restaurant, and 
also when she got into the 'bus. The audacious 
malefactor, therefore, must have been one of her fellow 
passengers in that hateful 'bus, and she railed at 
Charles Delanney for having persuaded her to ride in 
such 'a filthy vehicle,' more especially knowing, as 
he must have known, that 'busses were ' always filled 
with thieves.' Charlie pleaded ignorance on this point, 
but she declared that if he did not know he ought to 
have known, and to her a want of knowledge was 
unpardonable. She then insisted on his going with 
her to do all sorts of things. Every police station in 
London was to be informed, the whole business of the 
great city, in fact, was to be brought to a standstill till 
a search was made for the desperate and unutterably 
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wicked being who had relieved the 'poor lone woman' 
of her bank notes. 

The young mas, however, did not fall in with her 
views, and resolutely declined to stir out again. He said 
he had had enough of tramping about in the wet, and 
that he was cold and tired. At this refusal Miss 
Davies was exceeding wroth, and started off by herself 
in quest of the missing notes, and soon after Charlie 
went out too. She was absent some three or four hours, 
but her quest was as bootless as that of Sir Lancelot 
for the Holy Grail. She had, however, reported her 
loss at Scotland Yard, and as I happened to be on the 
staff at the time I was requested to look into the matter. 

I lost no time in calling on Miss Davies at her house 
in Brixton. It was a small cottage in what was then 
a lane, now a handsome street. The house was mise- 
rably furnished, and the room into which she took me 
was cold and dismal as a dungeon. She told me the 
story in a most circumstantial way. But the little 
details about the dinner, etcetera, I learned through 
another channel; for, as I have repeatedly said, it 
was my habit always to begin at the very beginning 
of things, and having heard her story, which was 
told with a great deal of virulence and much 
pouring out of the vials of wrath on all mankind, I 
proceeded to the Bank to get the number of the notes. 
I found that she was well known at the Bank, and was 
looked upon as a very eccentric old woman. I then 
proceeded to the restaurant where she dined, and there 
I learned a good many intersting particulars about 
her. In the neighourhood where she lived people 
referred to her as ' a miserly old cat.' This was more 
forcible and expressive than charitable. Moreover, it 
was, as it seemed to me, a libel on the whole of the 
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feline race, for there is no evidence to justify calling 
a cat a miser. However, this is by the way. But 
there was one remark that was made by a very garru- 
lous old woman, which set me pondering. She said, 
in speaking of Miss Davies and Charlie Delanney — 
and said it with much bitterness — 

" There's that lad of her's, too. I wonder he stays 
with such an old wretch. I'm not at all surprised at 
him stopping out at night as he does, and I know, if 
I were in his place, I'd have every penny of her money 
I could lay my hands on.' 

As I have said, this remark set me pondering, and 
I determined to learn something about Mr. Charles 
Delanney's habits. He had for some time been a clerk 
in the office of a tea merchant in Mincing Lane, but 
he had left owing to a quarrel he had with one of his 
superiors about coming late to business in the morning. 

' Was he honest ?' I asked. 

' Oh, yes, we have nothing to say against him on 
that point.' 

Pushing my inquiries further, I found that Mr. 
Delanney had a good many companions of about his 
own age, and that he was accounted ' a jolly good 
fellow, with plenty of tin.' This set me pondering 
still more, and naturally I asked myself where he got 
the ' tin' from ? Then I made a further discovery. 
He had a sweetheart, a Miss Barbara Heywood. It is 
not necessary to say much about this young lady, 
beyond that she was no better than she ought to have 
been, and that she occupied apartments in rather a 
good quarter of Chelsea, that she dressed well and 
had plenty of jewellery. I therefore became interested 
in knowing what were Mr. Delanney's special attrac- 
tions for this young woman, seeing that he was 
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utterly dependant, as I understood, on his relative, 
and had been out of a situation for some time. 

Armed with the foregoing particulars, my next step 
was to have some talk with Delanney, but not in the 
presence of his foster-mother. 

Having led him on to speak of himself, I asked him 
whether Miss Davies made him an allowance ? 

'An allowance!' he cried mockingly. 'Yes, the 
wretched old screw gives me a shilling a week, and 
starves me in the bargain.' 

'Well,' I remarked, 'you must have the conjuror's 
power of turning the weekly shilling into pounds, see- 
ing what you do with it.' 

' What do you mean ?' he asked quickly, and turn- 
ing pale. 

' Well, I mean that you keep up such good style 
away from your home that you must have other means 
besides Miss Davies' weekly shilling.' 

'Where do you suppose I'm to get other means 
from ? I haven't a soul in the world who would give 
me a penny.' 

' Ah, very unfortunate,' I remarked. 

' Deuced unfortunate,' he snarled. 'I wouldn't live 
with this old witch another day if it were not that I 
expect to get her money when she goes off the 
hooks.' 

' Perhaps you will get some of it before she does ?' I 
suggested. 

' Not with her free will, I tell you,' 

' Now, what's your opinion about the stolen notes ? 
Who do you imagine took them ?' 

' How can I tell you ? You don't suppose I took 
them, do you?' 

* Well, I've heard of a stranger thing than that,' I 
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replied, and I saw that this little shaft went home. 
He seemed to wince, and there was an uneasy, scared 
expression in his face. My suspicions were strength- 
ening, but I wanted something more tangible to go 
upon, and I asked him quickly — ' Did you visit Miss 
Barbara Heywood on the night that the notes were 
stolen?' 

He turned very white at this, and stammered out a 
' no,' but, on my putting the question more pointedly, 
he said yes, he had seen her. 

As he was disposed to resent any further question- 
ing, I asked him nothing more, but with much bitter- 
ness he began to tell me how miserable he was with 
Miss Davies. He said that she made his life not 
worth living, that she did not want him to be as other 
young men were, but tried to imbue him with her own 
parsimony and miserly habits. I asked him why he 
had not emigrated or tried to better himself somehow, 
and he told me he had often thought of emigrating, 
but she would not hear of it, and vowed that if he did 
she would not leave him a penny of her money. 

I really felt sorry for him, for it was sad to see so 
young a man under the influence of such a woman. 
Of course, it will be said that he should have displayed 
more spirit, and have left her. But those who think 
that should remember that he had no trade or profes- 
sion, no relatives, and absolutely no prospects but 
ultimately getting his foster-mother's money. She 
stuck close enough to it while she lived, but she gave 
him to understand that he should have it at her 
death, and as she spent but little of it, and it was 
always accumulating, he could look forward to being 
well off some day. Therefore he was not to be blamed 
for humouring her by remaining. For miser and 
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eccentric though she was, there is little doubt she had 
a good deal of affection for him in her way. 

As soon as I left hiin I took a cab and drove to the 
house of Miss Barbara Heywood. I found her to be 
a very attractive-looking young woman in appearance, 
but rather loud. I obtained an interview with her by 
sending up my card with simply my name on it. 
Without any preliminary or anything to lead up to it, 
I said bluntly — 

' Miss Heywood, I am connected with the detective 
department, and I want to know what you have 
done with the bank notes given to you by Charles 
Delanney.' 

Beyond my own suspicions and the inferences I had 
drawn, I had no grounds for this demand. But it was 
a random shot, and my good luck served me. I saw 
her go scarlet, then white, and with a burst of indig- 
nation she exclaimed — 

' Why, what is wrong with the notes ? Has he 
stolen them?' 

'Yes,' I answered. 

She became greatly agitated, and told me that he 
had given her four hundred and fifty pounds in new 
Bank of England notes, telling her to keep them, and 
that he intended to marry her shortly. These notes 
she at once returned to me intact, and, of course, I 
had no alternative but to arrest Charles Delanney, 
which, I am free to confess, I did with much reluct- 
ance, for I really felt he was to be pitied. With the 
exception of four or five pounds, he restored the 
balance of the money, and he confessed that he had 
taken the notes from his aunt's reticule as she slept 
in the 'bus; and he told me more than this. He said 
that, in the attic of her house, beneath the flooring, 
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Miss Davies kept her money, and that he had been in 
the habit of helping himself to it for a considerable 
time. 

It is in her favour that she refused to prosecute her 
foster son, and so he was released. I tried to persuade 
her to give him a sum sufficient to go abroad and 
keep him until he could get employment. But she 
resolutely refused to do this, and so I lost sight of 
them for two or three years, when I happened to 
notice in the law reports that Miss Davies being dead, 
and having died intestate, Delanney was a claimant 
for her estate. Being her nearest relative, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his claim, and as I felt inte- 
rested in him I tried to follow his after career, which 
was sad enough. He married Barbara Heywood, and 
the two ran a riotous course, squandering the money 
with fearful prodigality, until one night three years 
later, while in a state of intoxication, he was run over 
by a cab in the Strand and killed. This was the 
pitiable sequel to Miss Davies' miserly habits. Her 
money was a curse to herself as well as to this unfor- 
tunate young man. Some of the problems of human 
life admit of no solution, and the miser's greed is 
surely one of them. 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

One beautiful autumn afternoon, when even gloomy 
Glasgow looked bright and cheerful under the in- 
fluence of the brilliant colours that flamed in the 
western sky as the sun dipped on the horizon, I was 
coming out of the Courthouse, facing Glasgow Green, 
where I had been engaged on some important business, 
when my ears were assailed with the pitiful sobbing 
and wailing of a child. Looking in the direction from 
whence the sounds proceeded, I observed an ill- 
favoured looking man of powerful build coming along 
in company with a woman. The man was carrying on 
his back a little boy of about eight or nine years of 
age, who was sobbing bitterly. The man and woman 
were obviously of the genus tramp. He was a big 
burly fellow, with a hard cruel face, on which was 
written the record of long years of want, wickedness, 
and dissipation. He had a low brow, over which a 
mass of tangled, rusty red hair struggled from beneath 
his ragged cap, which was too small for his bullet-like 
head. He was dressed in a very ancient pair of mole- 
skin trousers, a waistcoat that was all shreds and 
patches, and a tattered corduroy jacket of an indefin- 
able hue. Bound his neck was twisted a faded red 
handkerchief, and it was difficult to say whether he 
had on a shirt or not. The woman was no more pre- 
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possessing than the man. She was a draggle-tailed, 
whisky-sodden looking drab, dressed in a cotton gown, 
which, from the limp way it clung to her limbs, sug- 
gested that there was no other clothing underneath. 
Her shoulders were enveloped in an old shawl, while 
the shape, colour, and style of her bonnet would defy 
description. She carried a bundle on her shoulders, 
and slouched along with the swinging stride begotten 
of long years of tramping about the country. They 
were strangers to me, and I was sure they did not 
belong to the town, and for that reason I took par- 
ticular notice of them, fixing their faces on my memory. 
I also noted that the child which the man was carrying 
was a pretty little fellow, with light curly hair ; his 
prettiness was apparent in spite of smudges of dirt and 
grime. He was crying bitterly, and every now and 
then the man half turned his head and growled out a 
menace to the little chap. 

' That child,' thought I to myself, ' is never the off- 
spring of those human animals, and I wonder what 
they are doing with him, and where they are taking 
him to.' 

It was clear that the child was in distress, and my 
impulse was to follow these people and learn some- 
thing about them. At that moment, however, one of 
the Chief Magistrates of the city, who had been in the 
Court House, came down the steps and accosted me, 
engaging me in conversation on some important 
matters for some ten minutes or so, and when I got 
clear of him, and my thoughts reverted once more to 
the tramps, they had, of course, disappeared from my 
ken. I should most certainly have gone after them, but 
I was due at the Central Station, having an important 
engagement to keep with the Chief Superintendent. 
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But, from force of habit, I took out my note-book and 
made some rough notes of the man and woman's de- 
scription, as well as that of the child, thinking these 
notes might be useful at a future time. This done, I 
dismissed the tramps from my mind, and went about 
my business. 

I was engaged until nine o'clock, and was then 
about to proceed home to get some much-needed re- 
freshment, when a constable, standing at the door of 
the station, accosted me, and said — 

' We've just got news that there has been a child 
stolen.' 

Instantly all my faculties were aroused, and I 
recalled to my mind the tramps I had seen that 
afternoon. 

' Whose child is it ?' I asked. 

1 He's the son of some people living up in Woodside 
Terrace, by the name of Lakie. The father's a book- 
keeper in Stevenson's shipping office.' 

' Have you a description of the lad 9' I asked. 

'Yes.' 

The constable here read me a full description of the 
stolen boy, and it fully answered that of the child I 
had seen with the tramps. He also informed me that 
a description had been sent to all the stations in the 
town. 

' How do you know he has been stolen ?' I queried. 

' Well, it appears that the little chap had been sent 
a message to a neighbour's, and a strange woman was 
seen to be talking to him, and a little later she was 
observed leading him towards a sweety shop ; after 
that all trace of him has been lost.' 

' Not quite,' I answered, and then I related how, by 
an extraordinary chance, I had happened to see the 
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man and woman with the child making their way to 
the South Side. 

This clue, it was thought, might prove valuable, and 
late as the hour was some attempt was made to follow 
it up, but unfortunately no further trace of the man 
and woman could be got that night. It was not con- 
sidered, however, that there would be much difficulty 
in arresting the tramps, and as I was full of sympathy 
for the distressed parents, I called upon them after I 
had snatched a hasty meal, wishing to calm their fears 
as far as possible, and to assure them that the child 
would soon be recovered. 

I found Mrs. Lalrie, who was a young woman, almost 
beside herself with grief, and the father, I was in- 
formed, was no less affected, but he was still out 
hunting about the town. The lad, Robert, who had 
been carried off, was, so I was told by some neighbours, 
a fine little fellow. There were only two children in 
the family, the other being a girl. 

I did all I could to calm the poor mother, and I 
assured her that, within twenty-four hours, her boy 
would be restored to her, and I did not anticipate he 
would be much the worse for his adventure. When I 
left her she was in a better frame of mind, and I felt 
glad I had gone to her. In telling her that the child 
would be restored within twenty-four hours I simply 
expressed my honest conviction, for I did not think it 
at all likely that the man and woman could get far 
away without being arrested, and I knew that they 
would not go to the risk and trouble to carry off a child 
with a view to doing him an injury ; and as for the 
clothes he was wearing, the mother informed me that 
he had on a well-worn suit of velveteen which origi- 
nally had only cost eighteen shillings, so that I felt 
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confident the -wretches had not taken the child for his 
clothes. Their object, no doubt, was to make a beggar 
of him. When the next day passed, and the next after 
that had come -without bringing any tidings of the 
lost child, I began to take a more serious view of the 
case. Moreover, I felt somehow as if my reputation 
was at stake, for I had spoken confidently to the 
mother that the child would be restored within twenty- 
four hours. Up to this time I had not taken any 
active part in trying to trace the missing child, as I 
quite thought that the police would speedily find him. 
But beyond ascertaining that the man, woman, and 
child had passed the night in a common lodging-house 
on the South Side, and had left early in the morning, 
they had not succeeded in getting any information. 
It was, therefore, obvious that the tramps were more 
cunning and artful than their class generally. Under 
the circumstances, I resolved to do my utmost to 
restore the little fellow to the arms of his broken- 
hearted parents, and, taking the trail up, I endeavoured 
to follow it beyond the common lodging-house where 
the tramps had passed the night; but, strangely 
enough, there it ended, and do what I would I could 
not get any information as to their movements after 
they left the lodging-house. They had gone away 
about five o'clock in the morning, but what route they 
had taken it was impossible to find out. The lodging- 
house-keeper vowed that they were utter strangers to 
him, and were exceedingly reticent, letting no word drop 
as to where they had come from or whither they were 
going. I spent many days over the case, but neither 
my endeavours nor a reward of ten pounds offered by 
the distracted parents were productive of any results. 
As other and more pressing duties claimed my atten- 
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tion in the meantime, I had to abandon the case, but 
I was very far from satisfied. Failure always annoyed 
me. I could not bear to think that knavery and 
cunning were capable of outwitting the trained forces 
of the law. As a rule, the law triumphs in the end, 
but even a temporary check to a conscientious man is 
not pleasant. 

Although I had, so far, been unsuccessful in this 
particular instance, I was unwilling to believe that the 
failure was anything but temporary. However, a 
whole year and a half passed without bringing any 
tidings of the lost child. During that period I fre- 
quently saw the parents, for their sorrow was so great 
that I did all I could to encourage them to hope that, 
sooner or later, the boy would be restored to them. 
Their own impression was that the little fellow had 
been killed, but I could by no means think so, because 
there was an absence of all motive for such a crime. 
Logic wouldn't support the theory of the boy's murder. 
It was hardly likely that a man and woman would 
imperil their necks for the sake of the few shillings' 
worth of clothes the child had on when he was stolen. 
I felt perfectly convinced he had been taken away for 
a far different motive, and that motive, in my opinion, 
was to make a professional beggar of him. I therefore 
was very sanguine that ultimately I should succeed in 
tracing him. This view I could not get the parents to 
share ; they abandoned all hope of seeing him again, 
and mourned him as one dead. 

The Glasgow Fair time had arrived, and on one of 
the days I happened to be wandering amongst the 
booths, when a face came before me that I thought I 
had seen before. Now I have always had an exceed- 
ingly good memory for faces. With me to once see a 
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face is to never absolutely forget it c This face that 
attracted my attention was that of a man. He was a 
big burly fellow, and was in possession of a Punch and 
Judy show. I watched him for some time trying to 
think where I had seen him. Then suddenly it flashed 
across my mind that he was the man I had seen passing 
the Court House, carrying the child, a year and a half 
ago. As this occurred to me, a woman joined him. 
She was the drum beater and pipe player, while he 
worked the puppets. I recognised her immediately. 
She was the woman who was with him on that day 
when the child was stolen, and though she looked a 
little more dissipated, she had not altered much, but 
he had considerably changed his appearance by grow- 
ing a beard, which he had not when I first saw him. 

I was naturally elated at having thus discovered the 
people I had so long been anxious to see. My first 
step was to ascertain the name of the fellow. This 
was easy, as he had to get a permit to stand on the 
ground he occupied. I found that the name he had 
given was Daniel Borthwick. Going back to the Fair 
I went up to my man, who had just finished one of his 
exhibitions, and he and his wife were counting the 
pence they had taken. 

' Good day to you, Mr. Daniel Borthwick,' I said. 

He seemed rather surprised at hearing his name 
uttered like this, and looking up he answered in a 
surly tone — 

' Good day. You seem to have my name pretty pat.' 

' Yes,' said I, ' have I not ? The fact is, I have been 
thinking about you for the last eighteen months.' 

The fellow's face changed colour a little with the 
sudden instinct of fear, and with a menacing frown on 
his low brow he said gruffly — 
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'What have you been thinking of me for? I've 
never done you any wrong, have I ?' 

' Well, in a sense you've done me a wrong. But 
there are others to whom you have done infinitely 
greater wrong. Now, Mr. Daniel Borthwick, what 
has become of the child, Robert Lakie?" 

The fellow turned deadly pale, and sprang off the 
box on which he had been sitting as if some mechanism 
had shot him off. 

' What do you mean ?' he demanded with an oath. 

' My meaning is plain enough, isn't it ?' I said, as I 
confronted him, and at the same time made a sign to 
two of my men who were in waiting ; ' or if it is not I 
will endeavour to make it still plainer. You and that 
woman stole a child by the name of Robert Lakie 
from his parents eighteen months ago. What have 
you done with him?' 

' You lie,' hissed the woman fiercely. 

' No, 1 don't,' I said. ' Anyway, I'll take the chance 
of that.' So saying, I seized the man so suddenly, and 
he was so taken off his guard, that I was enabled to 
handcuff him without much difficulty. My men then 
took the woman into custody, and we at once conveyed 
our prisoners to the Central, where I charged them 
with having kidnapped the boy. 

They protested their innocence, with constant ap- 
peals to their Maker to witness that they spoke the 
truth. Of course these protests did not affect us, and 
it devolved on me now to get proof against them. I 
saw clearly enough that there might be some difficulty 
in this, although I hoped to overcome it. My first 
step was to bring up the keeper of the lodging-house 
at which they slept on the night they stole the child, 
and both this man and his wife declared positively that 
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they were the people who came to the house with the 
child. Borthwick and his wife were evidently taken 
aback by this recognition, but still they continued to 
vow that they were innocent. The following morning, 
however, on my going to the Central, I was informed 
that the woman had made an urgent request to see 
me. I at once went to her cell, when she exclaimed, 
as she pretended to squeeze out some tears — 

' Look here, mister, can you make it light for me 
and my man if I put you on the track of the child ?' 

I could scarcely suppress a smile of satisfaction as I 
heard this, for it was tantamount to a confession of 
guilt. 

' I can promise you nothing,' I said ; ' but if you are 
the means of restoring the child to his parents it will 
tell in your favour, no doubt.' 

She seemed somewhat disappointed, and walked up 
and down in gloomy meditation for some minutes. I 
did not say anything, but waited patiently, and at last, 
as if urged by some sudden impulse, she turned, faced 
me, and exclaimed — 

' Well, the brat is with Fanque's Circus.' 

' And where is Fanque's Circus now ?' I asked. 

' The last I heard of it it was at Leeds.' 

It did not take me long to discover Fanque's Circus, 
for it was well known as a travelling show, and I 
learned that at that moment it was in Wolverhampton. 
Thither I made my way, and, with some difficulty, 
found that little Robert Lakie was performing in the 
company under the name of 'Achille Louis — The 
Child Wonder.' He had been trained as a rider, and 
had displayed such an aptitude for it that his per- 
formance was really marvellous. 

Of course, I immediately communicated with hig 
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parents, for it was necessary to place his identity 
beyond doubt. They came at once, and recognised 
their child immediately, as he did them. The pro- 
prietor of the circus, a Frenchman by the name of 
Fanque, had got the child from the Borthwicks, be- 
lieving, as he asserted, that he was their child, and 
the little fellow had been bound to the Circus pro- 
prietor for seven years on condition that he paid 
thirty pounds a year to the supposed parents. The 
lad had been a whole year in France, where he had been 
trained to ride, and also taught to speak French. He 
complained that he had been ill used at first, but at 
that time was very happy, and said that he would not 
leave the Circus. Tears, protestations, threats on the 
part of his father and mother, were alike unavailing, 
and he vowed, if he took him home, he would run away. 
His father, however, insisted on taking him, but, true 
to his word, the lad made off a week later, and went 
back to the Circus. And though it almost broke his 
mother's heart, she felt with her husband that, for a 
time at least, it would be better to let the lad follow 
his own inclinations. 

As ample proof was now forthcoming that the Borth- 
wicks had kidnapped the child, I felt sure of getting 
them convicted, nor was I wrong, for they were each 
sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment. 

• * • • • • 

As a sequel to this little story I may mention that 
the hopes of Mr. and Mrs. Lakie, that their boy would 
ultimately tire of the Circus life and return to them, 
were never realised. Riding had developed into a 
passion with him, and he became known throughout 
the country as one of the most fearless and daring 
performers in the ring. But, after ten years of this 
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exciting life, his career suddenly closed. He fell one 
night from a barebacked horse that was going at full 
gallop round the ring. In falling, the horse struck 
him with its hoof on the head, and he was carried out 
insensible, suffering from bad concussion of the brain. 
The accident happened in Liverpool, and as soon after 
as possible he was conveyed to the house of his parents 
in Glasgow, where he wa.s tenderly nursed and tended 
by his mother. He never recovered, however; the 
injury had been too severe, and, though he lingered 
for two years, softening of the brain set in and killed 
him. 
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One of the most remarkable criminals I ever had to 
deal with was a man named Jacob Perrin, but who had 
as many aliases as there are letters in Constantinople. 
He was remarkable in many respects, for he was hand- 
some, well formed, well educated, clever, an accom- 
plished linguist — speaking seven or eight languages — 
and particularly fond of gaiety, pleasure, and liberty. 
But what perhaps was still more remarkable was his 
deep ingrained and ineradicable criminal propensities. 
It is easy to understand how a man who is born of 
criminal parents, who is nurtured in a criminal atmos- 
phere, who imbibes criminal ideas with his maternal 
sustenance, should grow up a hardened scoundrel, at 
war with society, opposed to all the rules of social 
well-being, and the laws which regulate communities 
of honest men and women. But when a man is the 
offspring of respectable people, when he is carefully 
trained in his youth, and schooled by precept and 
example, and yet drifts into criminal ways, and de- 
liberately chooses them in preference to those of up- 
rightness and virtue, he presents us with a problem of 
human nature which it is hopeless to try and solve. 
The subject of this narrative was such a problem. He 
might have carved out a position of honour for himself, 
and died respected and beloved. His mental powers 
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were such, and his ability for acquiring knowledge so 
great, that there are few offices that ambitious men 
strive for that he might not have fulfilled. But from 
his earliest youth his propensity for wrongdoing dis- 
played itself, and at the age of fifteen he was expelled 
from a school for robbing some of his schoolmates of 
small sums of money. His parents were fairly well 
off, his father holding a position of confidence and 
trust as a foreign correspondent in a large mercantile 
firm that had connections in all parts of the world. 
After his expulsion the lad was placed in an impor- 
tant public school, where he remained until he was 
twenty, and distinguished himself no less by his 
astounding quickness in learning than by his reckless 
and dissipated conduct out of school. He affected 
billiard-saloons, music-halls, public-house bars, and 
other similar places of resort, where the youthful 
mind can scarcely avoid becoming tainted, and where 
the moral sense is apt to be warped and blunted. 
Jacob Perrin was undoubtedly a source of deep 
anxiety to his parents, and when his schooling was 
finished his father obtained him an appointment with 
the firm with which he himself was connected, and 
Jacob was sent by the firm to Lisbon. He spent 
twelve months there, but having, while in a state of 
intoxication, grossly insulted a high public dignitary, 
he was removed and sent to Malaga, in Spain, where 
his employers had another branch house. Before he 
had been there six months, however, he robbed his 
employers of a considerable sum of money. They 
condoned the offence out of respect for his father, but 
he was dismissed, and betook himself to Paris, where 
he obtained employment by means of a forged character 
as clerk in a commission agent's office. But here he 
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forged a bill of exchange, and, being tried and con- 
victed, he was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 
On his release he returned to London, and associating 
himself with a man who had been convicted of various 
offences, they obtained a quantity of goods under false 
pretences from different tradespeople. And for this 
offence he was also convicted, and got another two 
years' imprisonment. On once more regaining his 
liberty, he made the acquaintance of a highly respect- 
able young lady, who was possessed of about a 
thousand pounds, and, managing to deceive her as to 
his character and career, he induced her to marry him, 
and obtained the money, with which he took a large 
house in a fashionable neighbourhood in London, 
where he concocted a swindle of a gigantic character. 
He floated a company for working a gold mine, said 
to be situated in Mexico, but whose existence was 
solely in the imagination of Mr. Jacob Perrin. From 
this nefarious transaction he succeeded in obtaining: 
nearly fifty thousand pounds, and then, deserting his 
wife, he fled. His co-directors were indicted for fraud, 
and though some of them were innocent of any inten- 
tion to defraud the shareholders, they were all sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

Perrin succeeded in avoiding capture for a consider- 
able time, during which, it is believed, he remained in 
Spain indulging in the most riotous living, and 
spending the money he had stolen with idiotic reck- 
lessness. At length, getting hard up, he ventured to 
return to London under the style of Signor Alva 
Gonzales, and he installed himself in Kensington as 
' a Teacher of Languages,' which was only a blind, 
however, for new exploits, one of which was obtaining 
from a widow lady whose acquaintance he made nearly 
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ten thousand pounds for investment in a Spanish Land 
Mortgage Company, from which she was to get twelve 
to fifteen per cent. It is needless to say he appro- 
priated the money to his own use ; but the widow, 
growing suspicious, put her business into the hands of 
some lawyers, who brought * Signor Alva Gonzales' to 
book, and he was put on trial for the fraud. It was 
then discovered that he was the long-wanted Jacob 
Perrin, and a new indictment was framed against him. 
On account of a technical weakness in the law he 
escaped punishment for his fraud on the poor widow; 
but, being tried for the part he played in connection 
with the bogus company, he was convicted and got 
seven years' penal servitude. In five years' time he was 
released on sufferance, and his active mind at once 
began to devise new schemes for enjoying himself at 
the expense of his fellows. Even at this time, when 
he had so many black records against him, and he 
was branded deep with the brand of the felon, he might 
have gained a good living in honest paths had he been 
so disposed. But honesty was not in him, and he 
could no more keep his hands from picking and 
stealing and his brain from concocting schemes of 
roguery than water can help running down hill. It 
was soon after this period of his career that he came 
under my notice, and I received instructions to keep 
my eye on him. Looking upon the man as a criminal 
curiosity, I studied him, and learned his history as I 
have given it to the reader. With his plausibility, 
his address, and his outward semblance of a gentleman, 
he experienced little difficulty in gaining access to 
respectable society, and having a weakness for the 
West End of London he took a house under the very 
shadow of the historic Holland House, in Kensington, 
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and his windows commanded a view of the magnificent 
Holland Gardens, which have so often witnessed the 
revels of wit and beauty, and where Royalty itself has 
frequently disported in the umbrageous coolness of 
the grand old oaks. Here, in this classic atmosphere 
of refinement and gentility, Jacob Perrin, swindler, 
forger, and ex-convict, established himself as Monsieur 
le Comte D'Arnay, a French refugee. His knowledge 
of French being perfect, he had no difficulty in passing 
himself off as a Frenchman. 

Of course he soon made acquaintances, amongst 
them being a widow lady with a small fortune, and a 

retired military officer, Colonel ■, formerly of the 

— Regiment, with Avhich he had seen much active 
service. This gentleman seems to have become quite 
fascinated with Monsieur le Comte D'Arnay, and, 
quite deceived by his specious stories of his large 
estates and vineyards in France, he lent him five 
thousand pounds, with which the pseudo Count stocked 
his wine cellar, purchased a carriage and a pair of 
horses, and surrounded himself with other luxuries. 
He then induced the widow lady to marry him. And 
had he chosen to live quietly and have treated the 
lady with some regard and kindness, he might have 
gone on a considerable time in revelling in luxury, the 
proceeds of his wits. But, having got as much money 
from her as he could, he behaved cruelly, and she left 
him, taking a separate establishment of her own. He 
at once commenced to persecute her, and it was at this 
precise stage my services were enlisted ; and speedily 
discovering who he was I had him up for bigamy, 
which, being clearly proved against him, he was sen- 
tenced to two years' hard labour ; and on the expira- 
tion of that sentence, he was immediately re-arrested, 
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and tried on a charge of fraud in connection with the 
money he had obtained from Colonel • Un- 
fortunately the charge could not be sustained, as the 
Colonel had lent the money without any definite con- 
ditions. As my gentleman escaped on that count, 
the officer filed a petition in bankruptcy against 
him, and succeeded in getting back a trifle of his 
money, as, on his conviction for bigamy, Pen-in had 
warehoused most of his furniture and effects, and 
though none of these had been paid for they were sold 
for the benefit of the general creditors ; and as the 
estate included something like a thousand pounds' 
worth of wine, and another thousand pounds' worth of 
plate, his dupes got some trifle in the pound for their 
gullibility. 

As soon as the adventurer was released he went 
abroad, the country of his choice this time being Italy. 
I saw him just before he started, and was astonished 
to note how well he kept his youthful appearance and 
good looks, while not a trace of the p» ison atmosphere 
or prison manners was to be detected in him. Well 
dressed, he would have passed anywhere for a man of 
quality and refinement. Of course, this made him all 
the more dangerous, for his natural polish and extreme 
plausibility rendered it easier for him to prey upon 
societjr. 

As soon as it was known that he had taken himself 
to the sunny land of Italy, the authorities of that 
country were warned of his presence amongst them, 
and presumably they must have rendered his position 
somewhat irksome, for he suddenly disappeared, and 
for a time all trace of him was lost. When next heard 
of, he had turned up in New York, where he soon 
fascinated a lady possessed of money, and induced her 
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to marry him. He represented himself as Achillea 
Blouet, the son of a wealthy merchant established in 
Rouen. His new matrimonial fetters, however, were 
soon severed, for he was not as successful in obtaining 
the lady's money as he hoped to be, and so abandoned 
her. 

As London seemed to have an irresistible fascina- 
tion for him, he again turned up in the British 
Metropolis, where he assumed the role of a company 
promoter, taking the name of William Vere Beau- 
mont. He does not seem to have been particularly 
successful in this line, for he tried a new field of 
operations, and his versatile ingenuity was displayed 
by his starting a 'working man's building society.' 
But now he was ' Mr. "Walter Rivington Selhurst.' 
(If he had only made the surname Sellus it would not 
have been inappropriate.) He secured offices in the 
city, and getting hold of a gentleman with money, who 
easily fell a victim to his remarkable gullible powers, 
a magnificently attractive scheme was launched, 
whereby, according to the prospectus and advertise- 
ments, every working man was to become the owner 
of a grand house by the payment of very trifling 
instalments. It was necessary, however, that the 
would-be house-owner should become a ten pound 
shareholder in the society^ Each shareholder was 
promised his money back by ballot within ten years, 
with a bonus of twenty pounds. That is, every sub- 
scriber of ten pounds was to get back his ten pounds, 
and twenty added to it, within ten years. The gulli- 
bility of human nature is so extraordinary where a 
promise of large profits is held out, that even this 
impossible and Quixotic scheme attracted victims as 
a honey pot attracts flies. Tor a few months our 

s 
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enterprising swindler did a roaring business, and the 
money rolled in. The gentleman, however, who had 
advanced the capital to start with began to get sus- 
picious, and his suspicions communicated themselves 
to the so-called shareholders, and at once a clamour 
arose, which so disconcerted Mr. Walter Rivington 
Selhurst, that he secured all the loose cash and betook 
himself to fresh woods and pastures new. 

A very little investigation of the scheme served to 
prove that it was a gigantic swindle, and if the hun- 
dreds of working men who had been induced to part 
with their ten pounds could only have got hold of Mr. 
W R. Selhurst at that moment it would not have 
been long before a microscope might have been neces- 
sary to discover his pieces. But the gentleman with 
the many names was a slippery customer, and it 
almost seemed as if he was as capable of rendering 
himself invisible as were the legendary possessors of 
fern seed in the olden times. As soon as possible a 
warrant was issued for his arrest, and it was placed 
in my hands for execution, but in spite of the tele- 
graph, which was set in motion all over the kingdom, 
I could hear nothing of my man for some time, and, 
knowing what I did of him, I was quite of opinion 
that he had gone abroad. I therefore caused his de- 
scription to be circulated over all Europe, but without 
any result. I did not despair of his ultimate capture, 
but I was afraid that, before he was secured, he might 
ruin numberless other weak people, and I was anxious 
to prevent that if possible. 

At length, one afternoon a telegram was received at 
Scotland Yard from the Manchester police, saying 
that the day previous a man had been arrested on 
suspicion of a hotel robbery, but it was soon discovered 
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that a mistake had been made, and the man arrested 
was not the man who had committed the robbery. A 
cute officer, however, fancied, from some cause or other, 
that the man detained, and whose name was supposed 
to be George Neville, was none other than the much- 
wanted Jacob Perrin. But having no charge against 
him, unless they could prove his identity, they could 
not legally detain him, as he had already been twenty- 
four hours in custody. It was, therefore, requested 
that some one who knew Perrin well should go down 
to Manchester immediately to see if he could identify 
him. This duty necessarily fell upon me, as I had 
been charged with the execution of the warrant for 
his arrest, and I was in time to get the last train 
down to Manchester. On arrival I found that the 
man had been set at liberty, as he could not legally 
be kept in custody, but an officer had been told off to 
specially watch him, and I was informed that the sus- 
pected man was staying at the Hotel. I lost no 

time in going there. When I arrived it was eleven 
o'clock, and I was told that Neville, as he said his 
name was, had retired for the night. By a little 
stratagem I got access to his bed-room, and though he 
had greatly altered his personal appearance by shaving 
and dyeing his hair, I felt sure that he was Perrin, 
although he strenuously denied that he was. And 
now arose a difficulty. Although I had no doubt in 
my mind that he was the man, I could not at that 
moment swear that he was. To have re-arrested him 
on suspicion in Manchester would have required a 
local magistrate's warrant in addition to the one I 
held, for the police having made one mistake would 
not run the risk of another. At that hour a warrant 
could not legally be obtained, and so I resolved to 
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take all responsibility and risk on my own shoulders, 
and convey the fellow to London at once, where I 
could detain hirn. on the strength of my warrant until 
I got evidence to prove that he was Perrin. The 
trains had, of course, ceased running, but securing 
the services of two constables I charged them not to 
let the suspected man out of their sight. This did 
not imply that they could detain him in his room or 
even in the hotel, and as a matter of fact he was free 
to go whither he liked. But I got over this difficulty 
by affecting to believe that I was mistaken ; and, pro- 
fuse in my apologies for the trouble I had given him, 
I withdrew. But I placed one policeman at his door 
and another under his window, and then, jumping 
into a cab, I drove to the railway station, where I 
secured an interview with the station-master, and 
representing to him how necessary it was for me to 
have the suspected man in London in the morning, I 
begged him to devise some means for my taking him 
up to London at once. After considerable hesitation 
he said he would place an engine and tender at my 
disposal. A locomotive had just arrived with a goods 
train, and was still in the engine shed with steam up. 
This matter arranged, I hurried back to the hotel, but 
had to break open the bed-room door before I could 
get another interview with the suspect. This act of 
breaking open the door was illegal, but I was resolved 
to risk everything, for I felt sure the man was Perrin. 
I need scarcely say he affected to be highly indignant, 
and threatened me with all sorts of pains and penal- 
ties. As he refused to go at first, I told him I should 
handcuff him and take him by force. He thereupon 
consented to go. 'But remember/ he added, 'you 
shall pay dearly for this outrage upon and insult to a 
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free subject.' I was not intimidated, but placing him 
in a cab, and accompanied by two policemen, I con- 
veyed him to the station. 

The locomotive was waiting with her steam up, and 
a half empty tender attached. Some forms had been 
placed in the tender, and I was informed that a high 
rate of speed could be maintained, as a telegram had 
been sent all along the line that we were coming. 
All being ready we started out of the station. I sat 
next and close to my man, and apart from the engine 
driver and stoker, there was an inspector of the line 
on the engine. I did not handcuff the prisoner, as he 
protested so strongly against it, and vowed that he 
would offer no resistance. Moreover, I thought that, 
if he should show fight in any way, we could soon 
overcome him and put him in irons. I confess that 
this was not only stupid on my part, but an error that 
was all but unpardonable. 

Within a quarter of an hour of leaving the station 
we were tearing along at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. The sensations engendered were as curious as 
the experience was novel. The engine swayed, rocked, 
and oscillated in such a violent manner that I ex- 
pected every moment it would have overturned. It 
Avas almost impossible to keep in one's seat without 
holding on to the side of the tender. The night was 
not dark, but the sky was filled with masses of broken, 
sombre clouds that occasionally, as they drifted along, 
allowed a three-quarter old moon to shine forth for a 
few moments, and then strange, weird shadows were 
called into being over the landscape, and as they 
swept along we seemed like some unearthly monster 
pursuing them. As we tore through the stations the 
noise was terrific, and the absence of lights and people 
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only added to the soinbreness and gloom, and seemed 
to suggest to the imaginative mind that, save our- 
selves, all things slept the sleep of death, and eternal 
night had closed over the world. 

My prisoner was very silent. I spoke to him once 
or twice, but he only answered in monosyllables, and 
at last, setting himself down in one corner with bis 
feet braced against a heavy block of iron, which the 
engine driver placed on the floor of the tender to 
enable us to keep our seats better by pressing our feet 
against it, he seemed to fall into a sound sleep. I was 
thrown off my guard, and yielded partially to a sense 
of drowsiness that stole upon me. 

Suddenly something seemed to swoop past me. I 
heard a rush and a cry, and then I was conscious that 
my man was gone. He bad leapt from the engine, 
and was lost in the darkness. 

'Well, he's a dead man anyway,' remarked the 
engine driver when he had recovered from his sur- 
prise. 

' Ay, there's no doubt about that,' added the stoker 
with an emphasis that made it clear he perfectly 
agreed with his mate. 

'Yes,' put in the inspector slowly, 'we shall find 
him literally smashed to pieces.' 

For myself I could not undertake to say what my 
thoughts were ; but I do know that, if ever I rated 
myself an ass in all my life, I did it then. 

It took a considerable time to bring the engine to 
a standstill, during which I could scarcely restrain 
my impatience. As soon as we had stopped I de- 
scended with the inspector, and we hurried back 
along the line, the engine following us slowly. At 
about the spot where we supposed the prisoner had 
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taken his daring leap was a wood on each side of the 
railway, and it was only separated from the line by a 
ditch. Here we searched thoroughly, but not a sign 
could we see. We continued the search for two hours, 
and then the engine-driver said lie must go on as a 
heavy up luggage train was nearly due. I decided to 
remain behind, and being informed by the driver that 
there was a village half a mile or so away, I hurried 
to it, and after some trouble succeeded in finding a 
cottage where a rural constable lived. I demanded 
his assistance, which he readily rendered, and he took 
me to the village inn, where we got a horse and trap. 
We then drove to the railway, and leaving the con- 
veyance in charge of a stable-boy who had come with 
us, we searched the wood and the ditches thoroughly, 
and were searching when daylight came. But the 
man was nowhere to be found, and it was evident that 
his desperate leap for liberty had been so far successful, 
and he had escaped. 

I lost no time in proceeding to the nearest town, 
where I had an interview with the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Police, and we soon had a squad of men out 
scouring the country, while the telegraph spread the 
news far and wide ; for now I had not the shadow of 
a doubt that the man who had made this surprising 
leap for his freedom was the veritable Jacob Perrin, 
the most notorious criminal of the age. A very careful 
examination of the spot where he was supposed to have 
fallen revealed the fact that, by a strange chance, he 
had selected a most favourable place for his leap, for 
the ground was soft with moss and the ditch of water 
would break the concussion of his fall. Still, experts 
maintained that, having regard to the speed of the 
engine, he could not have escaped unhurt. For myself 
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I would not believe he had gone far, even supposing 
he had not been injured, for the hue and cry had spread 
so rapidly that he must have been detected. So I 
lingered about the spot hoping that I might, by some 
chance, pick up his trail. 

About two hundred yards away from where he had 
fallen was a farm-house, and it suddenly occurred to 
me to make inquiries there, and then, to my agreeable 
surprise, I found my man there, and what is more he 
was terribly injured. He had broken an arm and 
some ribs, had dislocated his ankle, and had torn a 
strip of flesh several inches long clean from the bone 
of his left leg. Besides, he was bruised and lacerated, 
more or less, all over his body. In this pitiable plight 
he had crawled to the farm, and told the people that he 
was travelling in a special excursion train from Man- 
chester to London, when he had quarrelled with some 
men in the carriage, and they had thrown him out of 
the window. This plausible story had secured him 
shelter and attention. As he was suffering severely, 
and seeing that the game was up, he confessed that 
he was Jacob Perrin. I therefore procured him the 
assistance of a police surgeon from the next town, and 
having had the injuries attended to, he was removed 
in a carriage to the station, and thence conveyed to 
London, where he was placed in the hospital. It was 
a long time before he could be brought to trial, and 
then the once handsome, reckless, and unprincipled 
adventurer was a mere wreck. His good looks had 
left him, and he was a pale, emaciated, haggard old 
man. The black record against him told, of course, 
when sentence was being passed, and he got twenty 
years' penal servitude. To one at his age, and with 
his constitution broken as it was, that was practically 
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a lifer — literally so, in fact, to him, for the miserable 
failure of his bold leap to secure him his liberty so 
preyed upon his mind that a year later, -while at Dart- 
moor, he made another and still more desperate leap, 
for he leaped into eternity. One morning, while the 
prisoners were being assembled for church service, he 
rushed from the ranks, and before he cotild be stopped 
had thrown himself over a balustrade into a paved 
court below, where he was found a mangled, inert mass. 
Ten minutes after he was picked up he had breathed 
his last. Thus closed the career of one who delibe- 
rately chose to pervert the high gifts God had given 
him, and to live his life by preying upon the weakness 
of his fellow men. By steady perseverance he might 
have amassed a fortune, and have lived to a green old 
age, dying at last Avith praises ringing in his ears, 
whereas all the large sums he had got by dishonest 
means had been squandered in the most reckless 
fashion, and during the time he was not in prison he 
was living like a hunted animal. And the end of it 
all — a suicide's death in a convict prison ! Truly it 
was pitiable ; and his life and death certainly serve to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. Surety a crust honestly 
earned is sweeter far than the loaf that is procured by 
roguery ! 
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THE HELVELLYN TRAGEDY. 

AS UNSOLVED MYSTEKY. 

Those who have not yet visited the magnificent Lake 
Country of England have yet a treat in store. Within 
a small and compact area there are to be found all the 
elements that go to make up grand scenery — namely, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and valleys. There is soft 
and unique picturesqueness ; there are desolation and 
solitude ; there are wonderful btis of Dantesque weird - 
ness ; and there are dales so enchanting in their 
sweetness and simplicity that one could wish for 
nothing better than, when his time came, to die in 
them, for there the name of Nature is Peace. Again, 
there are spots where human foot rarely treads, and 
the eagle builds her nest unmolested in the higher 
pinnacles of the frowning crags. There are tarns* 
that are veritable jewels set in a magnificent mosaic 
of colours. In fact, everywhere in this blest region 
the richness of Nature's colours begets the wonder of 
all who behold them. A very slight acquaintance 

* It inay be interesting to state that, according to De Quincey, Tarn 
comes from the Danish word Taaren, which means a trickling of tears — 
that is, a deposit of water from the weeping of rain down the smooth 
faces of the rock. 
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with this beautiful part of our beautiful islands enables 
one to understand the seductive attractions that have 
lured so many authors, poets, painters, and scholars 
to the enchanted spot. Then, again, the dalesmen 
seem to be a distinct race. They are simple, honest, 
courageous, and contented. If the fret and roar of 
the passionate world breaks upon their ears they are 
not affected by it, and the peaceful flow of their lives 
is not often disturbed by exciting events. Sometimes, 
however, though happily rarely, a tragedy casts a 
gloom over their dreamy valleys, as in the case of the 
story of the Greens, so beautifully and pathetically 
told by De Quincey in his ' Early Memorials of 
Grasmere.' The Greens, husband and wife, were 
humble but most worthy and highly respected 
peasants, with a numerous family of small children. 
They resided in one of the most impressive solitudes 
in all Lakeland, namely, the little valley of Easedale, 
the only entrance to which is from Grasmere. De 
Quincey speaks of the ' excessive loveliness' of this 
sweet spot, and here, in a small cottage farm, dwelt 
the Greens. One day in the winter, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, the father and mother 
set out to cross the mountains in order that they might 
attend a sale, leaving their eldest daughter, a child 
under ten years, to look after the children, the house, 
and the cow. Heavy snow had been falling, and lay 
heavy on the mountains. When the sale was over, the 
worthy couple started to return to their home, and 
against the advice of their neighbours they took the 
mountain as saving a detour of some miles, for they 
were anxious to be with their children before nightfall, 
and the hour was already late. But they were 
destined never to see their little ones again. A snow- 
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storm burst over the land, and not only slew the poor 
bewildered man and woman on the mountains, but 
snowed up their children in their cottage at the head of 
lonely Easedale. For three long awful days and nights 
did the little maiden, aged ten, minister to the wants 
of her tiny brothers and sisters, under circumstances 
that would have appalled many an older person. And 
her story, as told by herself in her own childish and 
impressive language, of these three days and nights, is 
the story of a heroine, who was well worthy of being 
immortalised as De Quincey has immortalised her. 
More than a week passed before the bodies of the 
mother and father were found. In the blinding snow 
and the darkness of the night they had wandered far 
out of their course and far up the mountain. The 
poor woman, wrapped in her husband's great coat, 
was lying on the snow near the edge of a precipice, 
and the husband was lying at the bottom of the 
precipice. It is supposed that the wile had become 
exhausted, and the husband had wrapped her in his 
coat and set off to try and obtain succour. But all 
unconsciously they were on the edge of a prscipice, 
over which he plunged the first few steps he took, 
and his wife, possibly unaware that her partner had 
perished, lay down in the snow and was frozen to 
death. It is satisfactory to know that their helpless 
orphans were well provided for by a public subscrip- 
tion, to which the Royal Family themselves liberally 
subscribed. 

The tragedy I have to record is of very much later 
date than this, and is associated with the stern and 
rugged mountain known as Helvellyn, around which 
both Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott have cast a 
halo of romance. Helvellyn, however, has all the 
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elements of romance about it. Towering up to a 
height of more than three thousand feet, it is singu- 
larly rugged and precipitous, and fraught with terrible 
danger to him who attempts to scale its steeps when 
snow or mist circle round its head. It is subject at 
all times to storms, and often, when Nature is smiling 
in the valley below, the winds are shrieking in mad 
fury around Helvellyn's crest. Patterdale is one of 
the starting points for ascending the mountain, and 
to the little inn, that then stood in the valley, a young 
man came towards the close of a day in summer. It 
had been a somewhat sombre day, and threatening 
masses of clouds had drifted over the hills, though no 
rain had fallen in the valleys. The young man was a 
pedestrian, and carried a knapsack on his back. He 
was hot, dusty, and tired, and thankful for the cos 
comfort of the inn, and showed, by the prodigious meal 
he made, how much he appreciated the juicy ham and 
eggs, the freshly-caught trout, the thick, luscious 
cream, the home-made bread, the heather honey, the 
delicious butter, and all the other things which one 
can enjoy to perfection in this wondrous Lakeland. 
His meal finished, he smoked his pipe and chatted 
pleasantly with the host, telling him that he was a 
schoolmaster who had come to spend his holidays by 
a tramp though the Lake country, and that, on the 
morrow, he was going up Helvellyn. 

The morrow dawned. It was by no means a favour- 
able day for the ascent, as heavy clouds were hanging 
about and rain was threatening. The young man, 
however, was all impatience, and when the landlord 
suggested a guide to him he laughed at the idea. He 
said he had been up mountains in Wales and Scotland, 
and was used to climbing. And so, leaving his knap- 
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sack behind, and only taking some luncheon with, 
him, he started off, saying he would be back before it 
was dark. The night fell, however, but he had not 
returned, and when ten o'clock struck the landlord of 
the inn became uneasy, and courageously set off with 
three or four other men to search for the missing 
traveller. It was an intensely dark night, and they 
^ould not make progress, even with the aid of their 
lanterns. When they had been gone about an hour 
and a half, the rain, which had been threatening all 
day, commenced to fall, and the mountain was- wrapped 
in an impenetrable mist, and rendered further progress 
absolutely impossible. 

The following morning, although rain was not 
actually falling, the clouds were so low that everything 
above two or three hundred feet was obscured. Never- 
theless the landlord sent some of his men to spread 
the news of the missing man, and to call for volunteer 
bands of searchers. These were speedily forthcoming, 
for the dalesmen are ever ready to cheerfully render 
assistance on such occasions. In spite of the thick 
mists a considerable number of men went on to the 
mountain, but as it was impossible to see anything 
more than a few yards away their search was in- 
effectual, nor were they enabled to get to any great 
height. The next day the weather was even worse, for 
the rain poured down in torrents, and the clouds not 
only shrouded the mountains but filled the valleys. 

Of course, the news had rapidly spread, and there 
was much excitement, and brave men still tried to 
carry on the search, though they could do but little. 
In the course of the day an old woman came in, and 
stated that on the morning the young man left the 
inn, she was coming down the valley on her way to 
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market, and she saw two men some little distance up 
on the mountain side. One was a young man, and 
she described him so accurately that there was no 
doubt he was the lost traveller. The other was an 
oldish man, and was dressed like a sailor. What 
particularly attracted her attention to them was that 
they seemed to be in altercation. She judged this 
more from their gestures than from anything she 
could hear. Presently they moved on, disappearing 
round a boulder of rock, and she continued her journey, 
thinking nothing more of the incident until she heard 
that a young man was missing. It is needless to say 
that this statement gave a new colouring to the affair, 
and raised in men's minds a suspicion of foul play. 
Nobody but the old woman had seen a man dressed 
like a sailor in any part of the district ; but she was 
known to be highly respectable and intelligent, so 
that no one doubted her, and the excitement in- 
creased. The landlord then felt it to be his duty to 
open the knapsack in order that he might learn who 
the young man was, and his address. It was found 
from letters in the knapsack that his name was Alfred 
Wedmore, and that he came from Nottingham. No 
time, therefore, was lost in telegraphing to his friends, 
and within twenty-four hours his father and brother 
had arrived, and were, as may be well imagined, in 
great distress. The weather still remained atrocious. 
Threatening for some time, it had, in fact, completely 
broken up, and, as is often the case in these dis- 
tricts, winter seemed to have suddenly declared itself. 
Snow fell on the upper heights, while in the valley 
the rain poured down incessantly, and the cold was 
nipping. In spite of this men went out, but could 
get no trace of the missing tourist, nor could any- 
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thing be heard of the person described as resem- 
bling a sailor, and the conclusion arrived at was 
that they must have both perished on the mountain, 
and their bodies were possibly lying in some rocky 
cleft. 

The father and brother were distracted, and the 
former telegraphed to Manchester to a dear old friend 
of mine, from whom I subsequently heard all the details 
of the story. He had proved himself singularly suc- 
cessful in tracing missing people. He seemed, in fact, 
to have some special and peculiar instinct for this kind 
of work, and his reputation having spread, Mr. Wed- 
more, sen., had heard of him, and so telegraphed for 
his assistance. As soon as possible my friend set off, 
but that was destined to be his death journey, for days 
and days of exposure to the rain in his zeal to solve 
the mystery surrounding the loss of young Wedmore 
laid the seeds of a fatal disease that carried him off 
six months later. 

However, this is somewhat anticipating. The arrival 
of my friend gave a new impetus to the search parties, 
if that were needed. And they were stimulated to 
renewed energies by the relatives offering a reward of 
£50 for the recovery of the body, for it was no longer 
doubted that the young man had lost his life. Specu- 
lation was rife, as may naturally be supposed, as to 
who the stranger could be, who, on the testimony of 
the old woman, had been seen in company with Wed- 
more on the mountain. In such sjDarsely populated 
districts a stranger is very conspicuous, but all inquiries 
failed to bring forward any one who had seen a man 
having the appearance of a sailor. This strengthened 
the suspicion that the man, whoever he was, had joined 
Wedmore in the ascent, and the two had lost their 
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lives together. Bat what was strange was that, in 
spite of the publicity given to the mysterious affair, no 
information was forthcoming of any one else being 
missing. If the supposed sailor — and perhaps it was, 
after all, only some peculiarity of dress that suggested 
a sailor to the old woman — was a tourist, his friends 
must have had some idea that he was in the Lake 
country, and his continued absence would have led to 
inquiries being made. But this was not the case. 
And even if he had been a sailor travelling through 
the district, somebody would surely have been aware 
of the fact and have missed him, assuming that he had 
lost his life on Helvellyn. 

Dwelling on these points my friend for the first 
time began to entertain suspicions of foul play. These 
suspicions, however, did not take shape until he had 
been searching for several days and felt himself baffled. 
Then he sought an interview with the old woman, who 
closely adhered to her statement, but she made an 
addition, for she said that the sailor man was carrying 
a stick and a bundle. She was emphatic in her asser- 
tion that the man had the appearance of a sailor. 
Closely questioned on this point, she said he wore a 
cap such as seafaring men usually wear, and what is 
known as a reefing jacket. He had dark whiskers all 
round his face, and a moustache that completely con- 
cealed his mouth. She was also of opinion that he 
was sunburnt, but she was not pronounced in this, for 
she had observed the man more in a general way than 
in detail. So far as she could speak on the point, he 
might have been fifty or over. She certainly did not 
think he was under fifty. The ' stick and the bundle' 
gave a new turn to the affair, and my friend inferred 
from that that he might be a tramp, and this tended 

T 
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to increase the growing suspicion. Of course, it was 
quite feasible that the tramp might have been a sailor, 
i.e., a sailor on tramp, but then the question arose, 
' Where was was the sailor going to ? What was he 
doing in that district?' Now, it did not infrequently 
happen that sailors on tramp passed through the 
western part of the country, that is, coming down from 
Maryport, Workington, or Whitehaven, and en route 
to Barrow. But for one of these wayfarers and sea- 
farers to strike inland as far as the foot of Helvellyn 
was to go entirely out of his latitude, for it was on the 
road to nowhere as far as the ordinary business of a 
sailor was concerned. 

My friend viewed and reviewed the circumstances 
from every possible point, and the more he did so the 
more he inclined to the belief of foul play. What he 
thought was this. Wedmore had been murdered, and 
his body concealed. If this was not so, why had the 
body not been discovered ? Three weeks had passed, 
and the dalesmen, who knew every track and stone on 
the mountain, had searched and searched in vain. It 
is true that, during the whole of that time, there had 
not been a single clear day. But still my friend's 
suspicions would not be allayed, and he pointedly 
asked some of the men if they thought it possible that, 
assuming young Wedmore had fallen over a precipice, 
his body could have lain so long without being found ? 
To this they replied certainly, and they said that there 
was no mountain in the Lake country that was so 
calculated to hold a dead body as Helvellyn, and they 
instanced the case of poor Mr. Gough, whose fate is 
so pathetically sung by Sir Walter Scott in the poem 
slicing — 
"I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn." 
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Gough's body lay at the foot of a precipice for 
months guarded by his faithful dog, which 

" Chased the hill fox and the raven away." 

In the face of this fact and the assertion of the men 
my friend's suspicions were to some extent allayed, 
though he could not shake them off altogether. 

Although three weeks had passed the excitement 
had by no means died down, and the fate of the missing 
tourist was a constant theme of conversation through- 
out the dales, and men were willing to risk their lives 
in the hope of gaining the fifty pounds reward, which 
to those poor people was a large sum. But all efforts 
were fruitless ; no trace of young Wedmore could be 
got. At length, a week later, the weather suddenly 
cleared up, and for the first time since the young 
man's disappearance there was a clear atmosphere and 
a blue sky. This brought together a large number of 
people, who, organising themselves into parties under 
the superintendence of my friend, spread themselves 
out on the mountain, resolving to search it 011 all 
sides from summit to base. It was, therefore, looked 
upon as certain that, if the body was lying there at all, 
it would be discovered. Unfortunately, soon after 
midday, the clouds gathered again, and the searchers 
returned without success. Naturally my friend was 
greatly disappointed, for he had come to the conclu- 
sion that there was not a doubt but what Wedmore 
was dead, because his friends declared that he was of 
a most cheerful disposition. He wanted for nothing 
in the way of money, for, though his own earnings were 
not very great, his friends were fairly well off, and both 
his father and an aunt made him a liberal allowance. 
Moreover, he was engaged to be married to a charming 
young lady, who had a fortune of a little over two 
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hundred a year. He had had no quarrel with any one, 
he owed nobody any money, and his character was 
unassailable. Therefore there was absolutely not the 
flimsiest pretence for suggesting that he might pur- 
posely be keeping out of the way for some reason. 
Of course, sometimes men are suddenly seized with an 
aberration of intellect, which induces them, under 
imaginary fears of danger or something else, to wander 
from their home or friends. But had that been Wed- 
more's case he must have been discovered, for the hue 
and cry had gone all over the country. In view of all 
the circumstances, the mystery of disappearance was 
capable of only one solution, and that was that he was 
dead. 

A day or two later there came another brief spell of 
fine weather, and my friend and half a dozen men 
were early on the mountain. For a long time they 
searched in vain, until suddenly, on passing over the 
edge of some steep rocks, a sudden puff of wind blew 
a sickening odour into their nostrils. One of the men, 
■while held by his fellows, leaned over the precipice as 
far as possible, and then he shouted that on a slope 
below he believed he saw the body. Other men looked 
over and said the same thing, and then, labouring under 
intense but suppressed excitement, the little band 
hurried down. To reach the slope they had to make 
a long detour, which involved nearly two hours' work, 
and at last, when they got to the foot of the precipice 
and reached the slope, all doubt was set at rest by 
discovering the terribly decomposed body of Alfred 
Wedmore. He was lying doubled up, partly on his 
side, his hands under him, and his face turned down. 
Search was made to see if there was another body 
about, but no other was discovered. 
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Wedmore was not disturbed, but messengers were 
despatched with all speed for old Mr. Wedmore — his 
other son had been obliged to return to his business — 
and for a local doctor. The old gentleman was too 
much upset by the news to go, but the doctor set off 
immediately, and on the arrival at the spot he at once 
proceeded to examine the body. Decomposition had 
very far advanced, but this fact was proved beyond all 
doubt, not a bone in the body was broken, as would 
surely have been the case if the unfortunate young 
man had fallen over the precipice. How then did he 
meet his death ? A more minute examination revealed 
this. There was a bullet wound in the chest in the 
region of the heart, and there were corresponding 
holes in the clothes. He had died from a bullet, 
but who had fired it? His own band, or somebody 
else's ? 

The remains were carefully and tenderly carried 
down into the valley, where a post-mortem examination 
was made, and it was then found that the apex of the 
heart had been pierced by a pistol bullet which had 
been lodged in the back near the spine, from whence 
it was extracted. 

His friends scouted the idea of suicide, and said they 
were certain he bad never possessed a pistol in his life. 
If he had shot himself the pistol must have been some- 
where near where he was lying, even assuming that he 
had shot himself on the edge of the precipice, which 
he would have had to have done in order to roll where 
he was discovered. But with a view to set this point at 
rest, Mr. Wedmore said that if any man could discover 
a pistol on the mountain, and give reasonable proof 
that he had so discovered it, and if it fitted the bullet 
taken from the dead man's body, he would present 
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the finder with two hundred pounds. But no pistol 
was ever found, and the dalesmen were too honest to 
attempt any deception. It might, therefore, be sup- 
posed that the ill-starred young fellow had been 
murdered for the sake of robbery, but this was nega- 
tived by a ring of some value being on his finger, a 
gold pin in his scarf, and in a purse in one pocket there 
were a five-pound note and four pounds in gold, while 
in the other pocket were eight and sixpence in silver 
and some coppers. Clearly, then, robbery had not 
been the motive, and the doctors declared that, had he 
fallen over the precipice on to the stony slope where 
he was found, nearly every bone in his body would 
have been broken. Therefore he did not fall over. 
Nor could he have walked up the slope to the spot 
after he was shot, because, the bullet having gone 
through the heart, death must have been instan- 
taneous, and had he shot himself there the pistol must 
have been found, close to the body. He could not 
possibly have cast it from him. There was^only one 
theory, therefore, to fall back upon. He had been mur- 
dered—not for the purpose of robbery, as it seemed — 
and having been shot his body had been dragged to 
where it was found. Why? Surely not to lead to the 
belief that he had fallen over the precipice, because 
the bullet wound and no bones being broken negatived 
that. Now, to place his body in the position it was 
must have been a work of very great difficulty, for the 
slope on which it was found was loose, rubbly stone, 
and he must have been literally carried up for a con- 
siderable distance, and the task was one that only an 
exceedingly powerful man could have accomplished. 
Then again it was out of all tracks to the summit of 
the mountain, and no one having the least regard for 
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his safety would have ventured there ; for the top of 
the slope was the foot of a mural precipice, and to the 
right and left the slope shelved away so rapidly as to 
make any attempt to pass that way next to impossible. 
As a matter of fact, the slope represented a triangle, 
the apes lying at the foot of the precipice, and it was 
in the apex that the body was discovered. Who 
placed it there ? If young Wedmore was murdered, 
and there is little doubt he was, who murdered him, 
and why? Obviously the object was not robbery, 
because nothing was taken from him. Every possible 
attempt was made to discover the man who had the 
appearance of a sailor, and who had been seen by the 
old woman talking to Wedmore, but without avail. 
The questions I have asked have never been answered, 
and the mystery of Wedmore's death has never been 
solved, and probably never will be till the secrets of all 
hearts shall be known. 
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A BIG JOB. 

In a dingy little street off Cannon Street, London, a 
burglary was committed some years ago which may 
rank as one of the biggest things done by cracksmen 
during the present century. In this street was situ- 
ated the Avarehouse of Messrs. Kegan, Widdicomb, & 
Miller, who did an enormous shipping trade, prin- 
cipally in silk, velvets, lace shawls, and tailoring 
cloth. The firm was an old-established one, and 
though its premises — long since swept away by the 
improvements that have taken place in this part of 
London — were tumble-down and dingy, the business 
was most extensive. Its chief connections were with 
India, China, and the Colonies, and enormous bales of 
goods were sent off daily. With the exception of one 
Saturday a month, the warehouse was always closed 
at two o'clock on Saturday, but on the exception 
packers were kept at work till sometimes eight and nine 
at night, preparing bales of goods to go off the first 
thing on Monday morning, this particular Monday 
always being a special shipping day. The goods were 
packed in waterproof bales, which were pressed by 
hydraulic machinery, and then sown in canvas, and 
made secure with bands of iron. When the men left 
off on what I may call these packing Saturdays there 
were generally between two and three dozen of these 
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huge bales, representing many thousands of pounds 
in value, ready for the carriers to cart away when 
business recommenced on the Monday. 

The system had been pursued for years without a 
hitch, and not a member of the firm, nor probably 
one of the two hundred and odd employes, ever 
thought it likely that the ponderous heavy bales 
of goods would be stolen. The modern cracksman, 
however, is an enterprising fellow, and he works on a 
very different system now to that pursued by his fore- 
fathers. In spite of telegraphs and railways he has 
grown bolder, and occasionally startles the world by 
the gigantic nature of his operations. In fact, if rail- 
ways and telegraphs militate against the free exercise 
of his profession in some respects, they are of signal 
advantage to him in others, for his pals can warn him 
by telegraph, and by means of the railway he can 
cover long distances in a few hours. He has also re- 
duced burglary to a science, and in putting his plans 
into execution he follows out fixed rules, and has a 
well-defined scheme in his mind, for he knows that 
not only has he all the modern and improved ap- 
pliances for preventing burglary against him, but he 
is opposed by a well-nigh perfect police system, as well 
as by the telegraph and the press, which disseminates 
news with incredible rapidity. Under these altered 
conditions of things Mr. William Sykes must carry on 
his profession on very different lines to what his 
great-grandfather did when the streets were lighted 
with oil lamps, and only very sparsely with those ; 
when locks were poor, and the night watch or patrol, 
in the shape of a doddering old man, snored in his 
box, oblivious of what was going on under his very 
nose. It is true that in those good old times gentle- 
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men of Mr. Sykes' stamp ran the risk of being brought 
into contact with Jack Ketch, and of dangling at the 
end of a rope some morning as the church clocks 
tolled eight. But for one who was thus ignominiously 
treated a score escaped, while very frequently the 
worst that befell those that were captured was trans- 
portation to the Australian Colonies, where there was 
always the chance of becoming bank directors, gover- 
nors, magistrates, and, of course, millionaires. The 
times have changed, however, and if there are fewer 
burglars of the type that Punch was once so fond of 
depicting, namely, the low-browed, small-eyed, bro- 
ken-nosed individual, dressed in a fur cap, a big red 
scarf wound round his bull-like neck ; a monkey 
jacket, from one of the pockets of which protrudes a 
bludgeon ; corduroy trousers, and massive hob-nailed 
boots, it is certain that the apparently refined and 
suave type has increased. Formerly their brute 
strength was the, or at any rate one of the, indispen- 
sable qualities necessary for success in the profession, 
but now-a-days brains are indispensable, and the case 
in point fully bears this out. 

One Monday morning in November, when the chief 
porter in Messrs. Kegan, Widdicomb, & Miller's em- 
ploy, whose duty it was to open the warehouse, entered 
the premises, he was both surprised and startled to find 
that between then and the time of locking up on the 
Saturday night somebody had been there before him. 
There was ample evidence of this ; and as the porter 
was well aware that no one had any legitimate business 
to enter the premises between the Saturday and the 
Monday, save the proprietors themselves, he lost no 
time in raising an alarm, and very soon a policeman 
was on the premises. Then, to the horror of the 
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porter, and of course the surprise of the policeman, 
it was found that the whole of the great bales that 
had been packed on the Saturday ready for shipment 
had disappeared. Not a moment was lost in sending 
word to the residence of each member of the firm. Mr. 
Kegan was abroad in ill health, but his partners were 
speedily on the spot, and an investigation took place. 
Then was revealed the fact that a robbery of so exten- 
sive a nature had taken place as to fairly place it in 
the category of the biggest of jobs. 

It is necessary to state that one side of the ware- 
house opened into a narrow court, which was the pro- 
perty of the firm. The back of another building 
blocked up the end of the court, and the entrance 
could be closed by iron wicket gates that were fastened 
with a padlock. It was into this court that the 
carrier's lorries were backed to be loaded with the 
bales, which were swung out of the warehouse by 
means of hydraulic cranes. Now the investigation 
revealed the astounding fact that some time between 
Saturday night and Monday morning certain members 
of ' the society for appropriating other men's goods' 
had, by means of horse and lorry, cleared out every 
bale that had been packed, representing a net money 
value amounting to close on thirty thousand pounds. 
In addition, a safe had been dexterously opened, and 
petty cash amounting to one hundred and ninety-five 
pounds had been abstracted. It was perfectly obvious 
to the meanest intelligence that the enterprising 
artists who had done the work had opened the iron 
gates, backed in the lorry, and then in the usual way, 
by means of the cranes, swung out the goods. 

Information of this ' big job' was at once forwarded 
to Scotland Yard, and I was sent down post haste to 
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make an investigation. For two or three days the 
Metropolis had been enshrouded in a genuine Novem- 
ber fog, as thick and yellow as pea-soup, and as drip- 
ping and chilly as a blanket dipped in ice-cold water. 
This atmospheric condition was distinctly favourable 
to the cracksmen in their arduous task, for, as every 
one knows, the city streets of the British Metropolis 
are as dreary and desolate on a wet and foggy Sunday 
as the heart of the great Sahara. 

The robbery was certainly one of a very daring and 
audacious nature, and it was patent that several men 
had been engaged in it, and what was no less patent 
was that they must have had an intimate knowledge 
of the premises, and of the firm's mode of business. 
An element of mystery was imparted to the affair by 
the policemen who had been on duty during the in- 
tervening hours, and whose beat would embrace the 
street in which the warehouse was situated, affirming 
positively that they had noticed nothing unusual. 
But another man, whose beat was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Mansion House, came forward and stated 
that on Sunday morning, between six and seven o'clock, 
he was somewhat astonished to see a lorry laden with 
bales, and drawn by two powerful horses, go by and dis- 
appear in the fog in the direction of Cornhill. The 
fog was so thick at the time that he did not observe 
the lorry until abreast of him, and though it was not 
going fast it had come into sight and was gone again 
within a space of a minute, owing to the opaqueness 
of the atmosphere. 

Although it occurred to this constable that it was 
somewhat unusual for a lorry laden with bales to be 
going through the streets on a Sunday morning, he 
did not attach any importance to the matter, and 
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least of all did he think that a gigantic robbery had 
been committed. Nor was the man to be blamed, for 
in a great city like London some exigencies of business 
might have made it necessary to convey a waggon- 
load of goods from one point to another even on a 
Sunday morning. The fellow who drove the horses 
was described, so far as any description coiild be given 
of him, as being dressed exactly like a carter, but there 
was nothing peculiar or striking about him. In fact, 
as the policeman honestly confessed, he would not be 
able to identify the man again if he saw him. As luck 
would have it this clue, which, meagre as it was, was 
not without a certain importance, did not represent 
the only one, for there had been picked up on the 
floor of the packing-room in the warehouse an en- 
velope containing a letter. The envelope was addressed 
thus : 

Me. William Jackson, 

Old Ship Coffee House, 

High Street, 

Poplar, 
London. E. 

[It bore the Manchester post mark, and the follow- 
ing was the letter which was written on a sheet of very 
common note-paper, and was without either date or 
address ; and though every word was spelt correctly, 
the handwriting was scrawly and poor:] — 

' Dear Old Pal, — I'm on with you, and game for any- 
thing in these blooming hard-up times. I will be in 
the village at the time you mention, and we will lick 
the scheme into shape over a bottle of the sparkling. 
Give my how-do-you-does to the missus. Ta-ta till 
we meet. ' Joe. s 

No one in the employ of the firm knew the hand- 
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writing, and no one there was named William. Jackson, 
and so it was pretty evident that Mr. William Jackson 
had, without legitimate object or purpose, been on the 
premises, and had inadvertently dropped the letter 
from his pocket. The importance of that letter I fully 
recognised, and my first step was to go eastward, 
having first attired myself in a costume that might 
have enabled me to pass for a carter, a porter, a loafer, 
or an ex-convict, according to the particular class of 
society I hapj>ened to find myself in. I betook myself 
to the ' Old Ship Coffee-house,' High Street, Poplar. 
It was one of the class of houses peculiar to the East- 
end of London, and being situated close to the East 
India Docks it had a large clientele amongst the dock 
labourers, though, apart from this distinct class, it had 
a very miscellaneous set of customers, whose respective 
callings it would have been very difficult to determine. 
There were tramps and trolls, loafers and outcasts. 
The people who kept the house had been there for 
fifteen years, and were accounted very respectable, 
as such people go. The man was a little given to 
drink, and when in his cups occasionally quarrelled 
with his ' missus,' but that, so far as was known, was 
the worst charge that could be brought against him. 
Having sat for some time over a cup of coffee and a 
plate of bread and butter, I struck up an acquaintance 
with the landlord, a somewhat sullen sort of man with 
the stamp of alcohol in his face, and yet withal fairly 
shrewd and intelligent. 

' Do I know William Jackson ?' he said, in answer 
to a question I put to him. 'Well, I only know him 
by his having come here occasionally, and I've taken 
in letters for him. He seemed to be one of a little 
clique who called him the lawyer. What his trade is 
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I don't know. I should say he was one of those 
fellows that pick up a living anyhow.' 

Farther questions, delicately put, elicited from the 
landlord that Jackson, otherwise 'The Lawyer,' had 
only begun to use the coffee-house about a month 
before this ; that nothing had been seen of him for 
several days, and that in personal appearance he was 
short and stout, with a florid face, a slightly bald head, 
had two of his front teeth missing, and a cast in his 
eye ; that he dressed in a shabby-genteel way, and 
wore spectacles. He had been a fairly good customer, 
and always paid immediately for whatever he had, and 
he was very liberal in treating his associates. 

Armed with this knowledge I came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Jackson was a very dangerous character; 
was a professional burglar, and had concocted the 
robbery which I was then investigating in the ' Old 
Ship Coffee-house.' 

To the uninitiated it may appear to be an easy thing 
to trace a waggon load of big bales. In a small town 
it would be undoubtedly, but in such a huge place as 
London, with its teeming population and its ceaseless 
business, it is by no means easy, and several days 
passed without my getting the faintest clue to the 
whereabouts of the goods. I did not think they could 
be taken out of the country, or even removed from 
London, at any rate not in bulk, because every railway, 
every shipping agency, every legitimate channel of 
conveyance in fact, had been notified of the robbery, 
and the bales and marks had been minutely de- 
scribed. 

My energies were mainly directed now to effecting 
a meeting with Mr. William Jackson, alias the lawyer, 
feeling sure that if I could only discover him I should 
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not be far off the goods. It was clear, of course, that 
several men must have been concerned in the robbery ; 
but it seemed to me no less clear that Jackson had 
played a leading part, for he had evidently written to 
his pal ' Joe' in Manchester suggesting business, and pal 
' Joe' had expressed his readiness to go in for anything. 
Jackson had not been as careful as he ought to have 
been, or he would have destroyed that letter ; but not 
having done so he was fated to leave it behind in the 
warehouse of Kegan, Widdicomb, & Miller after his 
night's work, and thus place in my hands a very 
valuable clue. A little cogitation on my part led me 
to the conclusion that the surest way of making Mr. 
Jackson's acquaintance was by laying a trap for him, 
and knowing the ways and weakness of criminals as I 
did, I felt that trapping this man would be a little less 
difficult than catching wild birds by putting salt on 
their tails. I argued with myself that Mr. Jackson 
was, in all probability, a resident in the East of Lon- 
don, or at any rate that he had friends and associates 
in that quarter, and as the criminal classes are much 
interested in the doings of their kind, they eagerly 
read the papers for news. Therefore, anything per- 
sonal to Mr. Jackson, supposing it escaped his own 
eye, would be brought under his notice by some of his 
associates, for there is a remarkable freemasonry among 
thieves, and they can communicate with each other 
by ways and means unknown to ordinary folk. 

As is well known, there is a weekly paper published 
in London which has an enormous circulation amongst 
the criminal classes, as it makes a feature of giving 
the police news very fully. In this paper I caused the 
following advertisement to appear in a prominent 
position : 
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WILLIAM JACKSON alias TH3 LAW FEE, a Very 
Important Communication is Waiting for You at 
the Old Ship. Get it at once. It is greatly to your 
Interest. 

Believing that this might fetch Mr. Jackson, I took 
good care to have a communication in the shape of a 
letter as follows : 

' I have heard from one of your pals that you are in 
good feather. If you have any rumbo swag to fence, 

make a plant by advertisement in paper. I give 

best prices in market, and ship immediately. Act on 
the square is the sign.' 

This letter was written as if it came from a ' fence' 
who wanted to do business, and ' act on the square' 
meant that Jackson, if he should advertise, was to use 
that as the heading for his advertisement ; while 
' make a plant' was to fix a place of meeting. 

Of course the landlord of the coffee-house had to be 
taken into the secret, and in the event of any one 
applying, or Jackson himself calling, after the appear- 
ance of the advertisement, he was to be sure and find 
out where he went to if I should not happen to be 
there. As a matter of fact, however, I determined 
never to lose sight of the coffee-house for several days 
after the publication of the advertisement. Three 
days passed without any result, but in the course of the 
afternoon of the fourth day a small boy, about twelve 
years of age, with an old-looking face, and a preter- 
naturally sharp expression, and eyes that were singu- 
larly suggestive of inborn cunning, entered the coffee- 
house and called for ' a pint of coffee and two slices,' 
which order was duly executed. He glanced round 
the room, but the hour being one when there was no 

TJ 
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business except such as might arise from chance 
customers dropping in, he only saw a man who might 
have been taken for a hard-up tramp out of luck, 
seated in one corner dozing, while a paper he had been 
reading had fallen from his hand and was lying on the 
floor. 

The boy finished his coffee and bread and butter, 
then he rose, and glancing furtively at the dozing 
man, he approached the door of the little private room 
where the landlord or some member of his family was 
usually in attendance. On this particular occasion the 
landlord himself was there, and the boy, putting his 
head in at the doorway, said — 

'I say, governor, have you got any letters for 
Mister Jackson ?' 

' Yes, I've got one,' answered the landlord, and he 
handed the urchin that trap letter. The youngster 
took it eagerly, and thrust it into the inner recesses 
of his waistcoat and went hurriedly out. Then the 
dozing man, in the person of myself, rose and followed 
him. It was a wretched afternoon, almost dark, with 
a greasy, sleety rain falling. I had some difficulty in 
keeping the youngster in sight, for he hurried along- 
very rapidly. However, I managed to do so, and saw 
him stop at last at the corner of a street where he was 
joined by a man I instantly recognised as Jackson, 
from the description I had of hirn from the landlord of 
the coffee-house. I saw the boy hand the fellow the 
letter, and my feelings of elation at the success of my 
little plan may be better imagined than described. 
Jackson did not open the letter then, but put it into his 
pocket. And he and the boy walked about fifty yards to 
a cabstand and took a cab. I allowed them to drive off, 
then I jumped into another cab and told my man that, if 
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lie wished to earn a treble fare, he was not to lose sight 
of the first cab. Nor did he, and cab No. 1 went as far 
as Whitechapel Church, in the Whitechapel Road, and 
then Jackson and the boy alighted, and, paying the fare, 
dismissed the cab. I also alighted, feeling sure that I 
had now almost tracked my man to his lair. All un- 
conscious as he was of being shadowed, he and his 
companion went into a public-house adjoining the 
Effingham Theatre, and a minute later I entered by 
another door, and, as I expected would be the case, 
Jackson was scrutinising the letter. He had not read it 
in the cab, owing, no doubt, to the want of light, for he 
was nearsighted, and, in spite of his spectacles, he had 
to put the paper very close to his eyes in order to see. 
Having finished the perusal of the letter he put it 
into his breast pocket, drank up the hot rum and 
water he had ordered, while the boy discussed some 
mulled ale. Then they went out and I after them. I 
had to keep very close now in order not to lose sight 
of them, for it was quite dark, and that and the crowds 
of people made it by no means easy. From White- 
chapel they went towards Spitalfields, and turned 
down one of the most notorious streets in that insalu- 
brious neighbourhood, and I tracked them to a house 
into which they disappeared. For two hours I waited 
there, and as they did not come forth again I con- 
cluded that it was Jackson's place of residence. But 
I had no intention of letting him slip now that he was 
unconsciously drifting into my net, and getting hold 
of a policeman on the beat I told him to keep an eye 
on the house until I got a colleague to keep Avatch 
and ward with me. The constable told me he knew 
Jackson by sight, and that the house in which he lived 
was considered one of the quietest and best conducted 
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in the street. I found out the next day that the house 
was in the occupation of several lodgers, and that 
Jackson, who was known here by the name of Morton, 
occupied the middle floor with his son, the lad I had 
seen, and his wife, or the woman who occupied that 
position. [Nothing was known of him, as he had only 
been living there for a month. 

The following morning Jackson came out alone, and 
my colleague, who was on watch, shadowed him, and 
saw him meet four other men at the corner of a street 
leading into the TVhitechapel Road. They stood 
talking for a few minutes, and then proceeded to some 
premises in the road, consisting of a house and shop, 
the house being empty and the shop closed. They let 
themselves in with a key they possessed, and then my 
colleague hurried off to me to tell me the news. I at 
once smelt a rat, and felt sure that the stolen goods 
would be found in this shop. I lost no time in having 
an interview with the landlord of the premises, and he 
informed me that a Mr. Morton had taken a lease of 
the premises three weeks before with the intention of 
opening the shop as a grocery store. He had given 
very good references, and had paid a half year's rent 
in advance. My net was tightening, and I hoped now 
to make a big haul within a few hours. 

That evening, in company with my colleague and 
two constables, I entered that shop by means of 
skeleton keys, and what a sight we beheld. Here 
were some of the bales not yet unpacked. But others 
had been unpacked, and the goods were lying about in 
heaps, while portions had been made up in parcels 
ready to be taken away as opportunity afforded. While 
we were still on the premises we heard a key grate in 
the lock, and men's voices speaking in low tones. 
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Hastily darkening our lanterns we concealed ourselves, 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that Mr. Jackson 
or Morton had entered in company with three other 
men, their object being to remove some of the goods. 
We allowed them to get a light, and- then with a 
swoop we were down upon them. They were so utterly 
taken off their guard that we had very little trouble, 
and we had them handcuffed before they could offer 
any effective resistance or had recovered from their 
surprise. Seldom indeed had a party of clever rogues 
been so suddenly and neatly trapped, and they were 
so utterly unprepared for it that they seemed stupified. 
Leaving one of our men in chai'ge of the premises, we 
put our captives in two four-wheeled cabs, and the 
whole business was done so quietly that the attention 
of the passers-by was not even attracted, and nobody 
in the neighbourhood knew that the perpetrators of 
the biggest job on record in the way of burglaries had 
been run to earth until they read it in the papers the 
following day. 

We found that Jackson was an old convict, his real 
name being Thomas Braithwaite. He had originally 
been a lawyer's clerk, but had suffered five years' penal 
servitude for embezzlement and fraud. His knowledge 
of the law had led to his being known as the ' lawyer' 
in the fraternity. The evidence that we collected 
against him left little doubt that the plan of the 
robbery of Kegan, Widdicomb, & Miller's warehouse 
had been conceived and planned by him in conjunc- 
tion with a man named Thorpe, who had for some 
time been in the employ of Kegan, Widdicomb, 
& Miller as a packer, but had been dismissed for 
drunkenness. As Thorpe knew the working of the 
business he had been invaluable to the syndicate of 
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rascals. The Manchester 'Joe' was also an old lag, 
who had done terms of two and five years respectively. 
His name was Jake Conway, but he was known to his 
associates as ' Joe the Pedlar,' as by assuming the 
character of a pedlar he got access to private houses, 
from which he sometimes obtained very good hauls. In 
addition to these fellows there were three other men, 
though they had not previously been convicted of any 
offence. But nevertheless they bore the reputation 
of being idle, worthless fellows, who would not work if 
they could help it. One was a blacksmith by trade, the 
other a joiner, while the third had been a carter, and 
it was he who drove the lorry. This lorry and the two 
horses had been bought specially for the occasion by 
this company of burglars, so what with the working 
plant, and the payment of the half-year's rent for the 
premises in Whitechapel, they started business with 
capital. But as soon as the job was completed the 
lorry and horses were sold again, and the wretches 
actually made a profit of ten pounds on the transac- 
tion. Braithwaite had been living in Belfast for some 
time, having gone there after being engaged in a 
burglary at a gentleman's house in the neighbourhood 
of Hampstead Heath, and for Avhich he was not even 
suspected. Finding Belfast too dull for him, he had 
returned to London, and, with his wife and son, took 
lodgings in Poplar, and that was how he became a 
customer of the Old Ship Coffee-house. His son was 
by a first wife, and his second wife, to whom he had 
only been married a year, was a very respectable 
woman. She had been a cook in a hotel, and had 
managed to save nearly three hundred pounds, which 
was one of the inducements for Braithwaite to marry 
her. She knew nothing of his rascality, and fearing, 
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no doubt, that slie might see his correspondence, he 
had his letters addressed to the coffee-house. There 
is little doubt, however, that the son was in his lather's 
secrets, and was being trained up to roguery. Nothing 
could be proved against the boy, or he would have been 
put into a reformatory, and I never knew what became 
of him, but I have no doubt he went to the bad, for 
he had ' rascality' written in his face. 

Braithwaite, in view of his previous conviction, was 
sentenced to twenty years' penal servitude, and the 
others got proportionate terms. The money was not 
recovered, but nearly all the goods were, although, as 
can be well understood, the firm suffered a considerable 
loss, and their business was much disorganised for the 
time. But they were very gratified that matters were 
no worse than they were ; and in recognition of my 
services in the case, they were good enough to present 
me with a very handsome silver cup, bearing a suitable 
inscription, and which I treasure amongst my most 
precious heirlooms. 
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Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 



Beautiful Pictures by British 

Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style ot 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 21s. 

Bechstein. — As Pretty aa 

Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Ludwig Bechstein. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 Illusts. by Richter. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 

Patagonia ; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm. With 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 



Eeauchamp. — G r a n 1 1 e y 

Grange: A Novel. By Shelsi.ky 
Heauchamp. Post 8vo, iliust. bds., 2s, 



Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
A Ballad History of England. 
Songs for Sailors. 

Besant (Walter) and James 

Rice, Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, iliust. 
bds., 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay, &c. 

The Ten Years' Tenant, &c. 

Besant (Walter), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, iliust. boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Fred. Barnard. 

The Captains' Room, Sec. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by Charles Green. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
With Illustrations by A. Forkstier, 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall. 
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Besant (Walter), continued — 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and V. 
Waddv. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

To Call her Mine, &c. With Nine 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Cr. 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Holy Rose, &c. With a Front- 
ispiece by F. Barnard, Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 
Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
With Photograph Portrait. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy Svo, Is. 

New -Library Edition of 

Besant and Rice's Novels. 

The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown Uvo page, 
and handsomely bound in. cloth, arc now 
ready, price Six Shillings each, 

1. Ready- Money Mortiboy. With 

Etched Portrait of James Rice. 

2. My Little Girl. 

3. With Harp and Crown, 

4. This Son of Vulcan. 

5. The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 

Portrait of Walter Besant. 

6. The Monks of Thelema. 

7. By Celia's Arbour. 

8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

9. The Seamy Side. 

10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 

11. 'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay, &c. 

12. The Ten Years' Tenant, &c, 

Betham-Edwards(M)— Felicia. 

By M. Betham-Edwards. Cr. Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. 
bds.jjs. 

Bewick (Thomas) and his 

Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 
lllusts. Squarejjvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books : 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 13. [Hay, 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 600 Il- 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Il- 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1889, each Is. 

Grosvenor Notes. 1890. With nu- 
merous lllusts, Is. [May. 



Blackburn (Henry}, continued — 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 

With upwards ot 300 Illustrations, 

Demy Svo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II., 1883-87. 

With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
The New Gallery, 1888 and 1839. 

With numerous lllusts., each Is. 
The New Gallery, 1890. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Is. [Mm: 
English Pictures at the National 

Gallery. 114 Illustrations. Is. 
Old Masters at the National 

Gallery. 128 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 
An Illustrated Catalogue to the 

National Gallery. With Notes by 

II. Blackburn, and 242 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

The Paris Salon, 1890. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. 3s. [May. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 

Blind.— The Ascent of Man : 

APocm. By Mathilde Blind. Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 



Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 

English Merchants: Memoirs in Il- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 

Bowers'(G.) Hunting Sketches: 

Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 

Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 61 each; post 

Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 

Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 

Savage Life: Adventures of 3 Globe- 

Trotter. 



Chronicles of No-Man's Land. 

Post 8vo, iilust. beards, 23. 



Brancl'sObservations on Popu. 

lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis, 
and numerous Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

Library Edition, Complete in Five 

Vols., cir. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. each. 
Bret Harte's Collected Works: 

Library Edition. Airanged and 

Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers — Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
— Bohemian Papers — Spanish 
and American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts 
— Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — Condensed 
N ovel s, kc. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 

Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait 
ot the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte's Complete Poetical 
Works. Author's Copyright Edition. 
Printed on 1 and-made paper and 
bound in bucKram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
2S original Drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, reproduced in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Il- 
lustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Cr. 8\o, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. [Shortly. 

Pott Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 

The Luck cf Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. 

Californian Stories (including The 
Twins of Table Mountain, Jeff 
Bkiggs's Love Story, &c.) 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. each ; 

cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Flip. I Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. each. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 

1 he Reader's Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
15th Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a Complete English 
Bibliography. Cr. Svo. cloth 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d 



Brewster (SirDavid).Works by! 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kep- 
ler. With Portraits. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smith. 

B ri 1 1 at-Savarin— Gastronomy 

as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 

Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 

Home. By Harold Brydges. Post 
Svo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illustrations by P. Mac- 
nab. Second Edition- 



Robert Buchanan'sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Fred. Barnard. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnab. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt : A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heirof Linne. 

Burton (Captain).— The Book 

of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By Richard 
V. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square Syo, cloth extra, 32s. 
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Burton (Robert) : 

The Anatomy of Melancho y: A 
New Editioh, Complete, corrected 
and enriched by translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Caine (T Hall), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 

The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 

Cameron (Commander). — 

The Cruise of the "Black Prince" 
Privateer. By V. Lovett Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B, With Two Illustrations by 
P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. ; 
post8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth sxtra, 3s. 6d. e?xh ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Juliet's Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. Shepherd, and Three 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Is. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and RalphWaldo Emerson, 

1S34 to 1872. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 3vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

Ohapman's (George) WorKs : 

Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s. ; or separately, 63, each. 

Chatto & Jackson. ATreatise 

en wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By W11. Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henny G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, half-bound, 23s. 



Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis. Demy8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Clare — For the Love of a Lass: 

A Tale of Tynedale. By Austin 
Clark, Author of "A Child of the 
Menhir," &c. Two Vols., small Svo, 
cloth extra, 12s. 

Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Paul Ferr oll Killed his Wife. 

Clodd. — Myths and Dreams. 

By Edwa;;o Cr.ODD, F.R.A.S., Author 
of "The Story of Creation," itc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 5s. 

Cobban. — The Cure of Souls: 

A Story. By J. Maclaren CoriAN. 
Post Svo, illu strated boards, 2s . 

Coleman (John), Works by : 

Players and Playwrights I have 

Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 

extra, 24s. 
Curly: An Actor's Romance. With 

Illustrations by J. C. Dollman. 

Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar 

Sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.. 2s 

Collins (Churton).— A Mono- 
graph on Dean Swift. By J. Chur- 
ton Collins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

_8_3. [ Shortl y. 

Collins (Mortimer), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo 
illustrated bo ards, 23. 

Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d each ; pnr.t 

Svo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

Sweet and Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by Su-JohnGilbert. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and J Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert. 

©ueen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 

byG. DuMAURiERandF. A. Fraser. 

W!an and Wife. Illusts. by W. Small. 

Pool' Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Dn Maurier and Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss or Mps. P With Illustrations by 

S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated bv 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.Reinhardt. 
The Frozen Deep, Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady, Illustrated 

by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story of the 

Present Time. 
"I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little No vels. | A Rogue's Life. 

The Legacy of Cain. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d- 

Blind Love. With a Preface by 
Walter Bepant, and 36 Illustra- 
tions by A. 1'up.estier. Second 
Edition. Three Vols., crown Svo. 



Colman's Humorous Works: 

"Broad Grins,'' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
jiah. With Life by G. B Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Coiquhoun. — Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. Colouhoun. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Convalescent Cookery: A 

Family Handbook. By Catherine 
Kya:s. Crown Svo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Gd. 



Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 

Edition. With 65 Illustrations, 

Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 

by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, 63. 
Pine and Palm: A Novel. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidn-ey Jerrold. Post8vo, cl., 2s. 6d, 

Cornwall. — Popular Romances 

of the West of England; or, The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
bv Robert Hunt. F.R.S. With Two 
Steel-plate Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Craddock. — The Prophet of 

the Great Smoky Mountains. By 

Charles Egbert Craddock. Post 
8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
Blanchakd Jerrold, Author ot 
"The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Plates, and a Bibliography. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



Cumming(C. F. Gordon), Works 

by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Curzon. — The Blue Ribbon of 

the Turf. By Louis Henry Curzon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6.3. [April. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
New and Revised Edition, illustrated 
with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 



Cyples.— Hearts of Gold : A 

Novel. By William Cyples. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel. — Merrie England in 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
shank. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Daudet The Evangelist ; or, 

Port Salvation. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by C Harry 
Meltzer. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Davenant. — Hints for Parents 

on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth 
limp, Is. 6d. ^_^ 

Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth, Is. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency, and a Dietaryjbr its Cure. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 

De Maistre. — A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 
_8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

De Mille.— A Castle in Spain: 

A Novel. By James De Mille. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. b ds., 2s. 

Derwent (Leith), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. 1 Circe's Lovei's. 



Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. I NicholasNickleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 

1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6s.— Also 
a Smaller Edition, in the Mayfair 
Library, post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
" The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half, 
bound, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. BypRANCEs Hays. Cr, 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

Diderot. — The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's " Le Paradone sur la 
Comedien, " by Walter Herries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irvikc-, Cr, 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 64, 
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Dobson (Austin). — Thomas 
Bewick and his Pupils. By Austin 
Dobson. With 95 choice Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. [cities. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 

Donovan (Dick), Detective 

Stories by: 

Post8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Man-hunter: Stories from the 

Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
halt-bound, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wu, Gifford. 
Edit, by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Trans! at ions, with In troductoryEssay 
by A. C.Swinburne; Vol. 1 1 1., Trans- 
lations ol the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Ed.withNotes&Intro- 
duction, by Col. Cunningham. 1V0I. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

D u ncan. — A Socia I Depar- 

ture: The Journey of Two Girls 
round the World. By S. Ieannette 
Duncan. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, 
_ clot h extra , 7s, 6d. [Shortly. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex tra, 63. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River- 
Plate. By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe. 
With 41 Illusts . Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Edwards. — Words, Facts, and 

Phrases: A. Dictionary of Curious, 
Quaint, & Out-of-the- Way Matters. By 
Ki.iezer Edwards. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d, 



Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.J Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetica l Works. Three Vols. 

Edwardes(Mrs.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: AiNovei. ay 

Edward Eggleston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards L 23. 

Emanuel. — On Diamonds and 

PreciousStones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple 'lests lor 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Englishman's House, 1 na ~ 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C. J. Richardson. Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

EwaTd~(Alex. Charles, F.S.A.)~ 

Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count ot Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to O-ld Age. By 
John Browning, F.R. A. S., &c. Eighth 
Edition (Fourteenth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 

Familiar Short Sayings o? 

Great Men. By Samuel Arthur 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarge d. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 

Farrer (J. Anson), Works by : 

Military Manners and Customs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 

" Military Manners." Crown Svq. 

Is.; cloth, Is, 6d, % 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience at the Royal Institution. 

Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 

and their Relations to each other : 

Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

Audience at the Royal Institution. 

Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. 

With numerous Illustrations^ 

Fin-Bee. — The Cupboard 

Papers : Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 

of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8v o, cloth extra, 5s . 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day's Tour : A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy -five Brooke Street 
Polly. I The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 

Fonblanque Filthy Lucre : A 

Novel. By Albany de Fonblanque. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by : 

Seth's Brother's Wife. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Lawton Girl. With a Frontis- 
piece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly . 

French Literature, History of. 

By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6(1. each. 



Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. earn ; 

post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each 
One by One. I A Real Qu^en. 

Queen Cop hetua. | King or Knave P 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

Romances of the Law. With a Front- 
ispiece by D. H. Friston. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 



Frenzeny.— Fifty Years on the 

Trail : The Adventures of John Y. 
Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By Harrington 
O'Rkili.v. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paul Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 33. 6d. ; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Frere. — Pandurang Hari ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I., &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Friswell. — Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain Friswell. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 

to the London Charities. Showing 
their Name, Date of Foundation, 
Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by John Lane. Published Annually. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 



Gardening Books: 

Post Svo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenny. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jkrrold. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

Garrett. — The Capel Girls: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett, Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Gentleman's Magazine (The) 

for 1890.— Is. Monthly.— In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
"Table Talk" by Sylvanus Urban 
appears monthly. 
*»* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 2s. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover, demy 8vo, Is. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Erothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
Cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the 

World Say? 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 



The Braes of Yar- 
row. 

A Heart's Prob- 
lem. 

TheGoldenShaft. 

Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say? 
For the King. | In PasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains' — The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and Ga- 
- tea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb — 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 



Gilbert (W. S.), continued — 

Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. "Pinafore'' 
■ — The Pirates of Penzance — Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado — Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Glenny. — A Year's Work in 

Garden and Greenhouse : Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glenny. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Godwin. — Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By William Godwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square i6mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Bailad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors, 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life 

Leigh Hunt's Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and an Introduction 
by Edmund Ollier. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
gomerie Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. 
j Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
I Reflections. With Notes, and In- 

troductory Essay by Saiste-Beuve. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The: An Encyclopedia of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
Theodore Taylor. Crown Svo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Gowing. — Five Thousand 

Miles in a Sledge: A 11 id-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. Bv Lionel 
F. Gowing. With a Map by E. Wel- 
le r. and 30 Illustrations by C.J. Uren. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Graham. — The Professor's 

Wife : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Greeks an-d Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 

Harte. — The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Haste. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate Green- 
away, reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4t o, bds., 5s. ' 

Greenwood (James), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Wilds of London. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Greville (Henry), Novels by : 

Nikanor: A Russian Novel. Trans- 
lated by Eliza E. Chase. With 8 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A Noble Woman. Translated by 
Albert D. Vandam. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

Habberton (John), Author of 
"Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton's Bayou. 
Country L u c k. 

Hair (The): its~Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cl oth, Is. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 



Maiden Ecstasy. 

extra, 8s. 



Small 4to, cloth 



Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6& 

Halliday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
^illustrated boards, 2s. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Te.-.t. By Don Felix de 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 23. 6d. 



Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight ot Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 20a 
Illusts. Crown Svo, cl oth extra,4s, 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice : A Story. By Lady 
Duffus Hardy. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Hardy (Thomas). — Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author ol "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." Post Svo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Harwood. — The Tenth Earl. 

By J. Berwick Harwood. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 



Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, Is.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8v0) 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 



Haweis (Rev. H. R.). — American 

Humorists: Washington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, By 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s . 

Hawley Smart. — Without 

Love or Licence : A Novel. By 
Hawley Smart. Three Vols., crown 
Svo. [Shortly-, 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Stroma. 

Ellice Quentin. Dust. 
Fortune's Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the_C_arnera. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MissCado gna. I L ove— or a Name. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover, Is. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Post 

8vo, cl oth, Is. 6d. 

Hays Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, £s. 
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Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath. Author of 
" The Fere World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Animals and their Masters. 

Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Henderson.— Agatha Page: A 

Novel. By Isaac Henderson. Crown 
8vo, clo th extra, 3s. 6d. 

Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
ot First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
& c. Three Vol s., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Musts. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With ioc fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [In preparation. 

HindJey (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, 3S. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Hoey. — The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. i!s. 

Hollingshead — Niagaras pray: 

Sketches. By John Hollingshead. 
With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
p icture cover, Is. 

Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by": 

> The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. — Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
£yo, cloth limp, 2s, 



Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual lor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): s- 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 
all the original Illustrations. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hood (Tom). — From Nowhere 

to the North Pole: A Noah's Arkae- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hood. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
and E. C. Barnes. Square Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6s. 



Hook S (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 73.64. 

Hooper.— The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. George Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Hopkins—" 'Twixt Love and 

Duty:" A Novel. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s, 

Horse (The) and his Rider : An 

Anecdotic Medley. By " Thormanby." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hunt — Essays by Leigh Hunt: 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and In- 
troduction by Edmund Ollier. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each j 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a, each., 

Thornicroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That other Persorj, 
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Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 

Pasteur's System. Containing a 
Translation ot all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaud Suzor, M.B., 
CM. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
Pasteur's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of 

Them. Crown 8vo , Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
cevalGraves. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s. 6(1, 

James.— A Romance of the 

Queen's Hounds- ByCHARLES James. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl., Is. 6d. 

Janvier. — Practical Keramics 

for Students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 

Nature near 1 London. Post 8vo, cl. 

limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s 1 ; post 8v o, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

By Walter Besant. Second Ed. 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jerome.— Stageland : Curious 

Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of " Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow." With 64 
Illusts. by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. <tto, cloth 
extra, 33. 6d. 

Jerrold (Torn), Works by : 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth, Is. 6d. each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

■Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
* about Flowers. Illustrated. 

.Our Kitchen Garc'en: The Plants 
WS Grow and How we Cook Them, 



Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa. 

tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 

Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 61. each. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Credulities, Past and Present. In- 
eluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing ot 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson s (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by William 
Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
clo th extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 

Josephus,TheCompleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both "The Antiquities of the 
Jews" and "The Wars of the Jews." 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, handsomely hall- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
Kempt. Post Svo, cloth iimp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial Facts and 

Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post 8vo, illustrate 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Keyser. — Cut by the Mess: A 

Novel. By Arthur Keyser. Cr. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

King (R7As]ie)7^ovels~by7 " 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

Passion's Slave. Three Vols. Crown 
8vo. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Oakshott Castle. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s^6d. _ _ 

Knight^-The Patients Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S.,and Edw. Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 

Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prosa 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights.— The 

Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called in England " The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Win. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward 
Stanley Poole. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Musts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy: The An- 
tiquities, Humours, and Eccentrici- 
ties of the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and hf.-bound (uniform 
with "The Essays of Elia" and 
" Gastr onomy as a Fine Art"), 2s. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
_Theatrical Anecdotes. 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 

Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

Jcux d'Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

|_eys. — The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By John K. 
J.-EYS, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



Life in London ; or, The History 

of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Linskill. — In Exchange for a 

Soul. By Mary Linskill, Author of 
"The Haven Under the Hill," &c. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

Ourselves: Essays on Wo men. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
" My Love ! " | lone. 
Paston Ca rew, Milliona ire &. Miser, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E, Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 23. ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d . 

Lucy. — Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens^ 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-pags 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by : 

Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 

Broken Wings. With Musts, by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy^ "('JwstTri HTT M-P.), 
Works by: 

The French Revolution. 4 Vol3., 
demy 8vo, 12s. each. 

[Vols. I. & II. in the press. 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 18S6. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hafiz in London: Poems. Choicely 
printed, Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 64 
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McCarthy (Justin H.), continued — 
Harlequinade: Poems. Small 4to, 

Japanese vellum, 8s. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 

Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 

cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown 8vo, 

p icture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

McCarthy (J., M.P.), Works by : 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession ot Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. each. 
— And a Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
— Also a Cheap Popular Edition, 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vols. I. & II. now ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. I A Fair Saxon. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. | Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season 

Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Linley Rochford. 

My Enemy's Daughter._ 

"The Right Honourable:" A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
__ Campbell-Praed. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s_. 

Mac Donald.— Works~of F a7> c y 

and Imagination. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. — Vol. 1. 
Within and Without. The Hidden 
Life.— Vol. 2. The Disciple. The 
Gospel Women. A Book of Sonnets, 
Organ Songs.— Vol. 3. Violin Songs. 
Songs of the Days and Nights. 
A Book of Dreams. Roadside Poems. 
Poems for Children. Vol. 4. Para- 
bles. Ballads. Scotch Songs.— 
Vols, s and 6. Phantastes: A Faerie 
Romance.— Vol. 7. The Portent.— 
Vol. 8. The Light Princess. The 
Giant's Heart. Shadows. — Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. The Golden Key. 
The Carasoyn. Little Daylight. — 
Vol. 10. The Cruel Painter. The 
Wowo' Riwen. The Castle. The 
Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf. 
Uncle Cornelius. 

The Volumes are also sold separately, 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, at as, dd. each. 



MacColl.-Mr Stranger's 

Sealed Packet : A Story of Adven- 
ture. By Hugh MacColl. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cl oth extra, 5s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ij, 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players . Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor, Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 

with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by Thomas R. Macquoid, 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each 
The Evil Eye, and other Stones. 
Lost Rose. 

Magician's Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. Ail 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hepworth. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth , Is. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5g. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Th2 New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4*», parchment, 88. 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and o' the Knights of the Round Table. 
A Selection. Edited by B. Montgome- 
rie Ranking. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Man Hunter 1 (The) : Stories 

from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Fost 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7S. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 

the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 

numerous Illustrations. 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at 

Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 

A. Fraser. 
The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 

and Charles Dudley Warner. 

With 212 Illustrations by T. Copfin. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by 

Dan Beard. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Illus- 
trations), illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : " Mark Twain's 
Pleasure Trip." 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With in Illustrations. 

The Frlice and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W. Kemble. 



The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
ningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 



Marryat (Florence), Novels by; 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fightin g the Air. | Writ ten in Fire. 
Open! Sesame! Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s.6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards. 



Massinger's Plays. From the 

Text of Wu. Gifford. Edited by Col, 
Cunningham. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman. — Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. Master- 
man. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Matthews.— A Secret of the 

Sea, &c. By Brander Matthews. 
Post 8vo, illnst. bds.. 2s . ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
Xavier de Maistre. Translated 
by Henry Attwell. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times." 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of "Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy.'' 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth — Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Dan'l Druce — Tom Cobb 
■ — H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— The Pirates of Penzance. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters, By Sir 

Arthur Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
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Mayfair Library, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. [Leigh. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. [Macgregor. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell. Illustrated by 

George Do Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. H. Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix de Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea By William 

Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 

Life. By Henry Mayhew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

Medicine, Family. —One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl., Is. 6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia: Poems by 

Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 

through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. By A. E. Sweet and J.Armoy 
Knox, Editors of " Texas Siftings." 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, c l. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 



Miller — Physiology for the 

Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. K Fenwick 
Miller. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 



Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, Is. each ; cloth ex., Is. 6d. each. 

The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules for 

the Management of the Skin; with 

Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c, 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseas es of the Skin. 

M into— Was She Good or Bad? 

A Romance. By William Minto. 
Cr. 8vo , picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Moore (Thomas), WorKs by : 

The Epicurean, and Alciphron. A 

New Edition. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by T. Mooke ; 
with Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by R. 
Herne Shepherd. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by : 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 
8vo, Must, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Dead Man's Secret; or, ibe 
Valley of Gold: Being a Narrative 
of Strange and Wild Adventure. 
With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The IVIan from Manchester. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. {Short ly. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ea«:h ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Life's Atonement. 1 A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. | Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. | Hearts. 
Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
The Way of the World. 

Old Blazer's Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Murray (D. Christie) & Henry 

Herman, Works by: 
One Traveller Returns. Cr.8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Paul Jones's Alias, &.c. With Illusts. 

by A. Forestier an 1 G. Nicolet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 
The Bishop's Bible. Three Vols. 

crown 8vo, {.Shortly, 
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Murray.— A Game of Bluff: A 

Novel. By Henry Murray, joint- 
Author with Christie Murray of" A 
Dangerous Catspaw." Post 8vo, pic- 
ture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s.6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 

the Best Novelists of the Century : 
ChoiceReadings from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N . E. 
Davies.L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, Is. ; cl., ls.6d. 

Oberammergau. — The Coun- 
try of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. 
Seguin, Author of " Walks in Algiers." 
With a Map and 37 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, with a new Preface 
for 1890. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by: 

Doctor Rameau. Translated by Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey. With 9 Illustrations 

by E. Bayard. Cr.Svo, cloth extra,6s.; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Last Love. Translated by Albert 

D. Vandam. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
Arthur Hopkins and H. Woods. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 



O'Reilly. — Phoebe's Fortunes: 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s, 6d. 



Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo< 
illustrated boards 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. I Pascarel. 

Strathmore. I Signa | Ariadne, 

Chandos In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. ! Friendship. 



Cecil Cast I e- 
maine's Gage. 

Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 

TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog of Flanders, 



Moths. I Bimbl, 
Pipistrello 
In Maremma 
A Village Com- 
mune, 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 



Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth sslra, 

3s. 6d. 
Ouida's New Novel. Three Vols., 

crown 8vo. [Immediately. 



Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper Edition, illust. bds., 2s. 

Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Parliamentary Elections and 

Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By Joseph Grego, Author 
of "Rowlandson and his Works," 
" The Life of Gillray," &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. [Preparing. 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S., and 
E. Knight, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, ls.Jcl. 1/6, 
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Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Paterson. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Waiter's Word. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Talk of the Town. 

From Exile. | The Canon's Ward 

Holiday Tasks. I Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck'sTutor.l Murphy's Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil's Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. [ Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Ke-iold. With 17 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

The Burnt Million. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Pears. — The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Edwin 
Goadby and William Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leone 
Levi, F.S.A., F.S .S. Demy 8vo, Is. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 
Socie'te, Selected and Edited by H, 
C, Pennell, 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. Gd. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of " The Gates Ajar." 
An Old Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. Rked. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl. Is. 6d. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. Witli 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Gr-'ok, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhornei Witli Portraits, 
Two Vols., demy Svo, handsomely 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. 



Poe (Edgar Allan): 

The Choice Works, in Prose ,'nd 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. Wiih 
an Introductory Essay by Chafi.es 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d, 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post Svo, illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post Svo, cl.limp, 2s. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-). — "The 

Right Honourable:" A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
ef.i.l-Praed and Justin McCartiiv, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. I The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Princess Olga — Radna; or, The 

Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess Olga, Cr. 8vo, cl, ex,, 6s, 
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Proctor (R. A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 

for Every Night in the Year, Draw 
% ings of the Constellations, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Saturn and its System. New and 

Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 

illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 

Science Gleanings. With numerous 

Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science 

Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a Coloured Chart of Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Randolph. — Aunt Abigail 

Dykes: A Novel. By Lt.Col. George 
Randolph. U.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth 
^xtra, 7s.Jid. [Shoitly_. 

Reade (Charles), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 
Peg Wofflngton. Illustrated by S. L. 

Fildes, A R.A. 
Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 

William Small. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. ]. PlNWELL. 
The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 
Paterson. 
The Autobiography of a Thief: Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
Love me Little. Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Iohn Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 
Hard Cash. Illust. by F W. Lawson. 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S L. 

Fildes, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H.Pati-rson. S. L. Fildes. A. K. A., 
C. Grpf.v anr j H. Woods. A. R.A. 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
Ckai'Ford. [Coulderv. 

A Woman Hater. Illust. I:;' T:-:os. 



Reade (Charles), continued— 
Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 

by P. Macnae. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. Illustrated byE. A. Abbey, 

Percy Mac quoid, and Joseph Nash. 
TheJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 

by Joseph Nash. 
Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 

of Charles Reade. 



Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 

Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
With an Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 1,400 
pages, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party, 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old CountryTowns. With over 

50 Illustrations. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

With 50 Illustrations. 
About England with Dickens. With 

58 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer 

and C . A. Vanderhoqf. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 

Defoe. (Major's Edition.) With 37 
Woodcut Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Post Svo, handsomely 
half-bound (uniform with Lamb's 
"Elia") , 2s. [Shortly. 

Robinson (F W.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Poets' Birds. 
The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. [Pi f paring. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Noies, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Bf.tvf, Post Svo cloth limp, 2s, 
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Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomelyprinted,6s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 

numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the "Ocean Star," 
The Ro mance of Jen ny Harlowe. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

An Ocean Tragedy : A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylight. 

By George Augustus Sala. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRYSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s. 6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Guy Waterman. I Lion in the Path, 

The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 



Science-Gossip for 1890: An 

Illustrated Medium of Interchango 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taylor, F.L.S..&C 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, Pho- 
tography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 6s. 
per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be had at 7s. 6d. each ; and Vols. 
XX. to date, at 6s. each. Cases lor 
Binding, Is. 6d. each. 



'Secret Out" Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illustrated, 4s. 6d. earh. 

The Secret Out : One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W.H.Cremer. soollhisis. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks.Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank Bellew. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
mer. 200 Illustrations. 



Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vp. cloth 
§xtra, 3S. 6d. 



Seguin (L. G.), Works by : 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
and a New Preface for 1890. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Senior. — By Stream and Sea". 

By W. Senior. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s. 6d. 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of •' The Village Life." Crowu 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare. — Mr. 

William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623. — A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process — ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Chapi.es 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smith. Cr. <to, cl, gilt, Sg, 
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Sharp. — Children of To-mor- 
row : A Novel. By William Sharp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Shelley. — TheCompleteWorks 

in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Herne Shepherd. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 
Vol.1. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Yv'andermc; Jew (the only complete 
version) ; Queen Mab, with the Notes ; 
Alastor, and other Poems ; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II. L.aon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated "Revolt 
of Islam") ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript) ; Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington) ; The Witch of Atlas ; 
Hpipsychidion; Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1S39; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Tol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
Shelley, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and raritv, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. "With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose "Works. 

Sheridan (General). — Personal 

Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan : 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps, and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

Sheridan (Richard Brinsley): 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Brander Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, lis. 6d, 



Sherard. — Rogues: A Novel. 
By R. H. Sherard. Crown 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 

"Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6(1. 

Sims (George R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of Today. 

Cr. 8vo, picture cover, ls.ea.; cl., ls.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By 

Margaret Lonsdale. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Sketchley. — A Match in the 

Dark. By Arthur Sketchley. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety. 

mological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

STnartT— Without Love of 

Licence : A Novel. By Hawley 
Smart. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. With 130 
Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch, 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s . _ 

Society in London. By A 

Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Society in Paris: The Upper 

Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count Paul Vasili to a Young 
French Diplomat. Trans, by R. L, 
de Beaufort. Crown 8vp. cl, ez., £3. 
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Society out of Town. By A 

Foreign Resident, Author of "So- 
ciety in London." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Preparing, 

Somerset.— Songs of Adieu. 

By Lord Henry Somerset, Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon- 

ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. Spalding, LL.B. Cr. Svo,cl. ex., 5s. 

Speight (T W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 

Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

3s. 6d ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 

limp, Is. 6d. 
A Barren Title. Crown 8vo, cl., Is. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 

boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways, and A Barren 

Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
The Sandycroft Mystery. Crown 

8vo, picture cover, Is. [Shortly. 

Spenser 1 for Children. By M. 

H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

Stageland : Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to,cl' th extra, 3s. 6d. 

Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 
cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howard Staukton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Stedman (E. C), Works by: 

Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 9s . 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d ; post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Travels with a Donkey in the 

r> Cevennes. Eighth Edition. With 

a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

An Inland Voyage. Fourth Edition. 

WithFrontispiece by WalterCrane, 



Stevenson (R. Louis), continued — 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

Filth Edition. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 

Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Memories & Portraits. Third Edit. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and otuef 

Papers. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Eleventh Edit. 
Prince Otto : Sixth Edition. 



Stoddard.— Summer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illustrated by 
Wallis M \ckay. Crown t>vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 



Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Helen and Alice /im- 
mern. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra , 3s. 6d. ; p ost 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
Thir d Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by 

Percy Fitzgerald, Florence Msr. 
ryat, James Grant, A. Conan Doyle, 
Dutton Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
William Small, VV. J. Hf.nnessy, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Strutt s Sports and Pastimes 

of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &.c, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Edited by Wm. Hone. With 140 
Illust rations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban L ondon. Cr.8vo.c'..ex.,7s 6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of " Gulliver's Travels." 
Crowii 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Churton Collins, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly, 
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Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 
Selections from the Poetical Works 

of A. C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series, 

Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,ls. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 
Bothwell: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. (See 

Vol. II. of Geo. Chapman's Works.) 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
Songsof the Springtides. Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 410, 8s. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and othtr 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo.6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Symonds. — Wine, Women, and 

Song: Mediasval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. Addington 
Symonds. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland, 
son's dioll Illustrations in Colours, and 
a Life of the Author by ]. C. Hotten. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s . 6d, 

Taine's History of English 

Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s. — Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Taylor (Dr. J7ET7f7LST), Works 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontis. and 100 Musts. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them : A Handbook 
fo: Students. With 331 Illustrations. 

The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. 



Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," " The 
Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," 
"Anne Boleyn," "Plot and Passion.'* 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
\* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A "Blogra^ 

phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings, 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8v 0, cloth extra, 6s. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thames. — A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames. By A. S. Krausse. 
With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-Player. 

Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life: 

A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

Thomson'sSeasonsand Castle 
of Indolence. With Introduction 
by Allan Cunningham, and over 50 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by ; 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Musts, in Colours, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Old Stories Re-told. 

Tales for the Marines. 

TiTnbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Musts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Musts. 
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Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 3vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 3vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frail Frohmann. I Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's ramily. 

The La nd-Le aguers. 

?ost Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 3ach. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope( Frances E.), Novels by 

Crown 3vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. I Anne Furness. 

Trollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.— Farnell's Folly: 

A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 



Tytler (C. C. F rase r-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler. Cr. 3vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 3d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Sd. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Noolesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Disappeared, j TheHuguenotFamily 

Van Latin.— History of French 

Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
_Vols L , demy 3vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 

Villari.— A Double Bond. By L. 

Villari. Fcap. Svo, picture cover, Is. 

Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 

Walford's County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1890). Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c, ot more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Fami- 
lies, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold, their 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. Thirtieth 
Annual Ed. Royal Bvo, cl. gilt, 50s. 

Walford's Shilling Peerage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Scotch and 
I'ish Peers, &c. 321110, cloth, Is, 



Walford (Edward), continued— 

Walford's Shilling Baronetage (1890). 
Containing List ot the Baronets of the 
United Kingdom, Biographical Not- 
ices, Addresses, &c. 3mno, cloth, Is. 

Walford s Shilling Knightage f18S0>. 
Containing an Alphabetic. il List nl 
the Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates ut 
Creation, Addrcsses.&c. 32mo,cl.,ls. 

Walford's Shilling House of Com- 
mons (1890). Containing List of all 
Members ot Parliament, their Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, «!vc. 3J1110, cloth, Is. 

Walford's Complete Peerage, Baron- 
etage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1890). Royal 3^1110, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 53. 

Walford's Windsor Peerage, Baron- 
etage, and Knightage t1890). 
Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

William Pitt: A Biography. Post Svo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

Tales of ourGreat Families. A New 
and Revised Edition. Crown "ivo, 
cloth extra, 33. Sd. [Shortly. 

Haunted London. By WalterThorn - 
bury. Edited by Edward Walford, 
MA. Illusts. by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Cr, 3vo,_eloth extra. 7s. Sd. 

Walton andCotton'sCoinpiete 

Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. By Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions now to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illusts. 
Crown 3vo, cloth antiqu e, 7s. 6d. 

Walt Whitman, Poe'ms by. 

Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown 8vo .cloth extra, 3s. 6d_ each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen ind the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account ot tha 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood- 
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Wanderer's Library, continued — 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
tegg. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hingston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
hew. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 



Warner. — A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 



Warrants, &c. : — 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. oy 14 in. Price 23. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5a. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
a nd Colours. Price 5s. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope By 

F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 



Westropp. — Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain ; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hodder M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List ot 
Marks, Crown Svo, cloth limp, to fjd, 



Whist. — How to Play Solo 

Whist. With Specimen Hands in red 
and black, and Revised Code of Laws, 
By Abraham S.Wilks and Charles F. 
Pardo n. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Whistler's (Mr.) Ten o'clock. 

Crown 8vO| hand-made pap er, Is. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by : 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 

Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 

Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd Ed. 
With 259 Illusts. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d, 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. Andrew Wil- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lust s. C r. 8vo, Is. ; cl. limp, I s. 6d. 

Winter (J~.~S.), Stories by : """' 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

Wood. — Sabina: A Novel. By 

Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 

Wood(H.F.), Detective Stories 

by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman o f the Rue Cain. 

Woolley. — Rachel Armstrong; 

or, Love and Theology. By Celia 
Parker Woolley. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Caricature History of the Georges 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of tha 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated b y F.W , Fairhqlt.F.S.A . 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Heps, 
Castaway. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 



BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Phllistia. I This Mortal Coil. 

The Devil's Die. | The Tents of Shem. 

BY REV. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. I The New Abelard 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet's Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil, j The Lav/ and the 



Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
TheTwo Destinies 



Lady, 

Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves 

Jezebel'sDaughter 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science 
! " I Say No." 

Little Novels. 
I The Evil Genius. 

The Legacy of 
Cain. 

A Rogue's Life. 



BY BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPIIONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

Bl' JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITll DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe's Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDI.S. 
Archie Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. \ King or Knave ? 

Prejaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentln. 
Sebastian Stroma. 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappaaranca, 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

by isaac iilndelso::. 

Agatha Pago. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW* 
Fated to be Free. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — . 

BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
" My Love !" 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

by justin McCarthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 

Chandos. In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 
Idalla. Friendship. 

Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine'sGage. Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 

Puck. mune. 

Folle FarlriA Blmbl. 

ADogof FlanJcra Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 

Signa. In Maremma 

Princess Napra::- Othmar. 

Ine. iGuilderoy. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
©entls and Simple. 



Piccadilly Novels, centinued — 
BY JAMES PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
Walter's Word. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
From Exile. 



A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

Some Private 
Views. 

TheCanon'sWard. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

Talk of the Town. 

In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentlna. I The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. I A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. | Readiana. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideons Rock. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Malsle. | Cresslda. j 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. I Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family 
The LandLeaguers. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. I Mabel's Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, 6-c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 



Piccadilly Ncvels, continued— 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. | Saint Mungo's City 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 
BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. _ , 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. I Confidences. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. I The Devil s Die. 
Babylon. | This Mortal Coil. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. 

BY REV S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
ThisSon of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
A'l Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Puulus. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRF.T HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californlan Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 

boards, 2s. each. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of: The Martyrdom 

the Sword. I of Madeline. 

A Child of Nature. I Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. I Matt. 
Foxglove Manor, i The Heir of Linne 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
ASonofHagar. | The Deemster 

BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MRS. ARCHER CLIVK. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS 



Antonina, 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Miss or Mrs.? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep 



My Miscellanies- 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife 
Poor Miss Finch 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 



The Law and the Heartand Science 

Lady. "' Sav No -" . 

TheTwo Destinies The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. Little Novels. 
A Rogue's Life. I 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration. | Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE UILLE. 
A Castle in Spain 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last ! 
Tracked and Taken. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten, 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. I Fatal z.ero. 

Seventy Ave Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, &c. 
Strange Secrets. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. King or Knave. 
A Real Queen. I Romances of Law. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



In Honour Bound 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
; Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dp Austin's Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 
Every Day Papers. 



Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
World Say? 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In Pastures Green 

Queen of tha Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Dead Heart. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY J. BERWICK HARW00D. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



Sebastian Strome 

Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph] 

Love— or a Name. 



Garth. 

ElliceQuentin. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Miss Cadogna. 

David Poindexter's Disappearance. 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIG HE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self Condemned. | That other Person 

BY JEAN INGE LOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW, 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

BY MARY LIN SKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." | lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

by justin McCarthy. 

Dear LadyDisdain I MissMisanthropa 

The Waterdale | Donna Quixote. 

Neighbours. (The Comet of a 

My Enemy's | Season. 

Daughter. j Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola. 

Llnley Rochford. | 



CHATTO <5- WIND US, PICCADILLY. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOIB. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. I Fighting the Air, 
A Harvest of Wild Written in Fire. 
Oats. I 

BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorllllon. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY J. E. MUDDOCK 
Stories Weird and Wonderfi.1. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
ALlfe'sAtonement Hearts. 
A Model Father. Way of the World. 
Joseph's Coat. A Bit of Human 

Coals of Fire. Nature 

BytheGateof the First Person Sin- 
Val Strange [Sea. gular. 
Old Blazer's Hero. Cynic Fortune. 
One Traveller Returns. 

BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 

BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Rameau. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. TwoLittleWooden 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued — 
Clyffards of Clyffe | Mirk Abbey. 
The FamilyScape 



Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castla- 

maine's Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Slgna. [ine. 

Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL 
Gentle and Simp f «. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. I Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Ouida's Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 



grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous S tor ies 
Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 
£200 Reward. 
Like Father, Like 

Son. 
Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 

Him. 
Not Wooed, but 



Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
Some Prlvata 

Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 

Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit : A Memory. 
The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
APerfectTreasure 
Bentinck's Tutor. 
f/IUrphy's Master. 



A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil's Tryst. 



Won. I The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. I A Woman-Hater 

Readiana. | The Jilt. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Watei-. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Caoe. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the "Ocean Star." 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ringo' Bel Is. | Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
TheGolden Hoop. : By Devious Ways. 

BV R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Malsie. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family- 
The Land-Leaguers. I John Caldlgata 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe, 

Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
Tho Eride'sPass. | Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige; 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or.Love&Theology. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 
Castaway. 



POPULAR SH 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Iulian Hawthorne. 
Niagara Spray. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 

By Charles James. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold. 
Cut by the IWjss. By Arthur Keyser. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin 

H. McCarthy, M.P. 

G> 



ILLING BOOKS. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 

Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 

Was She Good or Bad? By W. Minto. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 

Old Maid's Paradise. ByE. S.Phelps. 

Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 

Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps. 

Trooping with Crows. By C.L. Pirkis 

Bible Characters. By Chas. Reade. 

Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 

How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 

The Sandycroft Mystery. By T. W. 
Speight. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari, 



^ I. OGDEN AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C, 



"A LUXURY" no longer Unknown. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S 

(See that you have none other) 

FRENCH COFFEE 

As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection. TEMPENCE PER POUND. 

This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Corfee, " Roasted on the French 
principle," and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 

2 lbs. Sample in Tins sent free for 2s. 4d.; 5 lbs., 5s. 6d. ; 8 lbs 8s 10d by 
Parcel Post to any Post Town In the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. ' 



FINE PURE CEYLON TEA, 

2s. per lb. ; i\ lbs. free by Post for 5s. 6d. 

BARBER &, COMPANY, 

274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 

Bishopsgate Street, City; u, Boro'.High Street, S.E.; 102, Westbournt 
Grove, W. ; 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. ; King's Cross, N. 

MANCHESTER: 93, Market Street. BIRMINGHAM: Quadrant. New 
Street. HASTINGS: Robertson Street and Havelock Road. BRIGHTON ■ 
147, North Street. BRISTOL : 38, Corn Street. LIVERPOOL: 1, Church 
Street, Minster Buildings & London Road. PRESTON : 104, Fishergate. 

Postal Orders from is. 6d. to ioj. 6d. can now be obtained for One Penny at all Post 
Offices. Remittances to be crossed " London and Westminster Bank." 
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BLAIR'S 
GOUT 

AND 

RHEUMATIC 

PILLS. 



THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 

LUMBAGO and NEURALGIA. 

The acute pain is quickly relieved, 
and cured in a few days by this cele- 
brated Medicine. 

These Pills, which are perfectly 
harmless, require no restraint of diet 
during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 
part. Sold by all Chemists at is. iljd. 
and 2s. gd. per box. 



Established 1835. 




WHELPTON'S 
PILLS. 



ALSO FOR 

Rheumatism, Ulcers & Skin Diseases. 



j TRADE MARK tRECISTERED t f 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE 

Recommended for Disorders of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver & Kidneys ; 



WHELPTON'S 

HEALING OINTMENT 

The Best Remedy for 
Burns, Scalds, Ulcers & all Skin Diseases 

j\d., is. i\d. and 2s. gd., 

of all Chemists. 

Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 

8, 14 or 33 Stamps. 

Proprietors— G. WHELPTON & SON, 

3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. [8004 



{Spider.'] 



SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 



Sold by Druggists, Merchants, &c, 
at Home and Abroad. 



THE YEAR 
ROUND. 



H.R.H. 
Prince 
Albert's 

CACHOUX 



Dainty Morsels in the form of Tiny 
Silver Bullets, which dissolve in the 
Mouth and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden Fragrance. 



At 6d., 

or by post 

for 7d. 



Registered 



JACKSON'S 

CHINESE DIAMOND 

CEMENT 




hj Sold in Bottles at 

6d. &1s., 

or by post for 
1s. 2d. 



For mending every Article of Ornament or 
Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 

A RECENT TESTIMONIAL: 
" I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repair of broken 
china, glass, &c. &c, that I wish you to send me a half-dozen sixpenny bottles. I 
will give you one instance of the way in which it acts, and you can make what use 
you like of my letter. In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging to the breakfast 
service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces 
and a few chips ; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. I had all the pieces col- 
lected, and at once joined them together with your Cement, making the basin again 
perfect ; and, wishing to test the cement, I had the basin used in the afternoon at 
the tea table, and it was perfectly water-tight, and has been in general use ever 
since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get ; and, in fact, we often for- 
get that it has been broken. I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances 
with equal success, and can recommend it as the best I have ever seen or used." 



JACKSON'S 

Benzine 
Reet. 



For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, 
Tar, &c, from Carpets, Curtains, 
Clothes, Drapery, Dresses, be the 
material Cotton, Linen, Silk or Wool, 
or the Texture Fine or Coarse. 

It cleans admirably Kid Gloves and 
Satin Slippers, Fans and Feathers, 
Books, Cards or Manuscripts. It 
may be freely used to rince or wash 
Frail or Gilt Trifles, to which water 
would be destructive. 



At 6(1. , Is. 

and 2s. 6d, 

Parcel 

Post 3d. 

extra. 



1889. 



From the Laboratory of 

THOMAS JACKSON, 

Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 



POSTAGE 

for Abroad, at 

LETTER 

RATE. 



SAMPSON I 
LOW'S 



111 s 

Price SI 

By WILLIAM S. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth ( 
Kilkenny. 
In Silk Attire, 
lady Silverdale's Sw« 
Sunrise. 

By R. D. BLACK 

Lorna Doone. 25th E 
an Illustrated Edit 
31J. id., and 35*.) 

Springhaven. Jllust. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema ; or, My 1-atheJ 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: A Dartm 

Tommy Upmore. 

By THOMAS Ha 

The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 
The Hand of Ethelben 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Na1 
The Mayor of Casterbi 



NEW B( 

s 



Robert W. Woodruff 
Library 




G. Greene Collection 

EMORY UNIVERSITY 

Special Collections & Archives 



These Boots by Miss Alcott, Mrs. Whitnev, and others, are veil adapted /< 



for Girls, &c. 



Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, is 
By Miss ALCOTT. 



Little Women and Little 
Women Wedded. 

Little Men. 

Under the Lilacs. With mi- 
mcrous Illustrations. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the " Pina- 
fore." 

An Old-fashioned Girl. 

A Rose in Bloom. 

Eight Cousins ; or. The Aunt 

Hill. Illustrated. 
Jack and Jill : A Village Story. 
Lulu's Library. Illustrated. 
Silver Pitchers. 
Work and Beginning Again : 

A Story of Experience, lllust. 



By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 

Dred: A Tale of the Great 

Swamp. 
My Wife and I. 

fty Madame DE WITT 
An Only Sister. 

By Mrs. WHITNEY. 
We Girls. 
The Other Girls: A Sequel to 

We Girls." 
Hitherto : A Story of Yesterday 
A Summer in Leslie Gold- 

thwaite's Life. 
Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 
Real Folks. 

_ By G. JERDON. 
The Keyhole Country. With 
numerous Illustrations. 



gilt edges, is. 6d. 

By W. L 



. . _. ALDEN. 

A wf t ? t r , ,T eS <*. Jimmy Brown 
With Illustrations. 

By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 

Eric and Ethel: An oid- 
faslnoned Fairy Talc. Willi 
numerous Illustrations. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 

In my Indian Garden. With 
Preface by Edwin Arnold 
M.A. C.SL1., F.R.G.S., &c. 

Under the Punkah. 

By Captain SAMUELS. 

From Forecasts to Cabin II. 

lustrated. 



London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON Limited 
St. Dunsfan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. ' 



